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Dear Bea: 



I have an almost pathological dislike 
of biographical sketches. The dreary 
humor, the inane photograph of any- 
body who might be anybody but is 
striving to look like somebody, the 
pathetic straining to ingratiate one- 
self with cold-eyed, fast-shooting 
readers, the desperate juggling with 
words and phrases to make a quite 
ordinary person seem at least slightly 
extraordinary. 

Three times have I fallen into this 
trap solely because I lacked the guts 
to displease an editor, especially one 
of the delightful sex. I sent my finger- 
prints, nail-clippings and best pair of 
shoes to FANTASY PRESS, my 
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Ijirth certificate and soul-searchings ^ 
to WORLD YOUTH, my innards 
quick-frozen and cellophane-it'rapped 
to BLUE BOOK. What remains is a 
man-shaped vacuum surrounded by 
skin. I refuse to let you have that. 

1 go on strike — what’s left of me. And 
I’m willing to bet that 90% of your 
readers couldn’t care less. 

Way 1 look at it is this: whenever 
T’m sufficiently careless or stupid or 
incompetent to turn out a lousy yarn 
the readers will think me a prize 
stinker no matter what T say or how 
angelic T try to appear in a pic. Con- 
versely, if I manage one that reallv 
Conclvded oti Page 159 
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Editorial-^ 




O VER in India they have a 
rather restful philosophy. 
Among other things, they at- 
tach great importance to such things 
as making your mind a complete 
blank, of reaching a point where no 
thought stirs through your gray mat- 
ter; leaving it completely open and re- 
ceptive to anything that may come to 
it from the outside. This condition 
of absolute emptiness of the brain is 
said to be very difficult to achieve — 
only the great ones can do it. 

All we ask is: have they ever seated 
themselves before a typewriter to 
write an editorial? 

Over here, we have some rather 
strange things too. For instance, we 
sit down on the 24th of September 
to write joyfully and hopefully of the 
fact that “here we are at January al- 
ready 1 ” 1953 1 Another year stares us 
in the face! And like all the rest, 
it is the year of destiny! OTHER 
WORLDS is entering a new year of 
publication. We began in 1949. Can 
we believe it! Is good old OW already 
spanning five years? Incredible! 
1949 - 1950 - 1951 - 1952 - 1953. Yes, 
that’s five. But what liars figures are! 
Actually we’ve used up three chrono- 
logical years. We published our first 
issue three years ago. August 1, 1949, 
our November issue appeared. 1151 
days today. 24 editorials ago. Ap- 
proximately 1,920.000 words printed. 



Dead words now; past; gone. 

January, 1953. The year of the big 
blowup — if we take the prophets 
seriously. But even if it blows up, at 
least it’s new. Beginning approxi- 
mately 960,000 new words. Let’s 
make them good, huh? Let’s see, how 
are we starting? Eric Frank Russell, 
17,000 words. Good? Why, we’re 
terrific! We’re really off to a grand 
start! How about other than words — 
covers? Bok on the back cover. More 
terrific. McCauley on the front; the 
famous Mac-girl again. Other au- 
thors: L. Sprague de Camp, Richard 
S. Shaver, H. B. Fyfe . . . 

Looks like a big year! 

Now all we need is a good edi- 
torial . . . 

Over in India they sit on nails . . . 
maybe we should sit on nails. Won- 
der why they sit on nails? Or is that 
a lie like all the rest of the stuff we 
hear about India? If they do sit on 
nails, it could be for only one reason 
— to attract attention. That’s our big 
trouble — we are just a bunch of chil- 
dren trying to attract attention. We 
want to be noticed. We want to be 
the center of attraction. Especially 
we editors. Wa» want everybody to 
read our magazine and iell us how. 
it’s the best in the field, the top, the 
leader. And we scan our circulation 
figures and compare them with other 
magazines, and claim they are the 
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highest. Some of us lie about that, 
Unfortunately we aren’t in a very 
good position to lie about it, because 
we don’t even print as many as some 
others sell. Take that new upstart, 
Fantastic, for instance. Might even 
sell a quarter of a million! 

Wonder what that means? 1953. 
The year of the big blowup. Well, it 
looks to this editor like the big year 
for science fiction. It looks like the 
year in which we begin to overwhelm 
the publi.shing field. It looks like, to 
put it briefly, we’re in. 

Everybody’s gonna read science fic- 
tion I 

And with all those critics, we’d bet- 
ter be good! The day of the casual 
science fiction writer is over — the 
field is going to be invaded by hard- 
working guys who are accustomed to 
punching out big things. Real ex- 
perience and ability is coming into 
the picture. Experience in other fields 
of writing, which means the general 
color of science fiction will jnevitably 
have a rather new tint laid over it. 
Change will be rapid. Some of the old 
guard will scream in indignation. And 
the new guard will say, let them 
scream. 

We can drop the argument right 
now as to which magazine is the best 
— there’re going to be too many of 
them, and each one with a great big 
“made in the boom” sign on it. Imi- 
tation by the carload, dozens of mag- 
azines impossible to distinguish from 
other dozens of magazines. No char- 
acter, no personality. 

That’s the thing we regret about 
the “big time.” It’s a rat race, and 



all the little mice are dutifully imi- 
tating the rats, so they can be rats 
too. Time was when science fiction 
was a medium of ideas, of imagina- 
tion, of science-projected-into-the-fp- 
ture. It was pure genius; it was crea- 
tive. An idea once done was inviolate 
— it couldn’t be done again without 
attracting to itself scornful charges 
of ideological plagiarism. Now all the 
little pigs will Curl their tails the 
same way. 

Right now, before we get drawn 
into the whirlpool, we’re going to 
make a re.solve: we’re going to live 
up to our title, OTHER WORLDS. 
No matter how far science fiction 
goes into the production-line stage, 
with all the bolts in the same place 
on each production, we are going to 
be faithful to our title. We’ll always 
be searching for other worlds, for 
different worlds. In a way, we’re chal- 
lenging that big monster, w’hose name 
we don’t know, but who somehow re- 
minds us of sitting on nails. We re- 
nounce the prostitution of our origi- 
nality for the laurels of the big-time, 
for big-circulation, for following-the- 
leader down the broad highway of 
the “popular.” We’re going to con- 
tinue to pioneer. We’re going to leave 
the heavily populated thoroughfare 
because we hate crowds, especially 
crowds who all wear the same color 
tie, the same style hats, say the same 
“clever” words, mouth the same plati- 
tudes — all because it is the “thing 
everybody is doing.” 

You know, that’s what’s wrong 
with our civilization: the other day 
(Concluded on page 144) 
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Nine survivors emerged from the life-boat onto hostile Valmia. 
Why these. Bill Mallet asked, when with two exceptions — - 
three, if you counted Feeny — you'd be hard put to find a more 
useless group of fellow-castaways. 
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T hey crawled, walked, tottered 
or jumped out of the battered 
little lifeboat, each according 
to his or her mental or physical con- 
dition. There were nine of them. The 
lifeboat was designed to hold twenty 
but only nine emerged from it and 
only two remained within it. These 
two were dead. 

All around towered the tangled 
jungle of a world notoriously hostile 
to their kind. High above burned the 
intense blue furnace of a sun that 
lent their faces a ghastly glow and 
made them peer through lids nar- 
rowed to the minimum. The air was 
thick, cloying, full of vegetable 
smells and vaguely reptilian but un- 
identifiable odors. The jungle brood- 
ed in utter silence, waiting, waiting, 
waiting. 

First Officer Alex Symes auto- 
matically took charge. Nobody dis- 
puted his right. Tall, gray-haired, 
laconic, he was the senior-ranking 
member of the party. Not that rank 
counted for much in these dire cir- 
cumstances; or if it did it wouldn’t 
be for long. A corpse has no promo- 
tional status. 

Facing the others, he informed, 
“Near as I can make out, this is 
Valmia, sixth planet of ZM17.” He 
threw a brief, narrow-eyed glance at 
the fiery orb above them. “Don’t take 
it we’re lucky because we aren’t. 
There are a million far better places 
in the cosmos.” 

“We’re alive,” put in Max Kess- 
ler, captain of the third watch. 
“That’s something.” 

“The problem is to stay alive,” 



countered Symes. “And that’s some- 
thing else!” His gray eyes went over 
them, studying, estimating. “Valmia 
has a rescue-station under a dome 
on the fortieth parallel. Our only 
hopes lie in reaching it.” He waited 
a bit for that to sink in, added, “I 
reckon we’ve between seventeen hun- 
dred and two thousand miles to go.” 

“Say forty miles a day,” hazarded 
Kessler. “Fifty days — we’ll make it.” 

“Tvorty milers!” echoed Mrs. Mi- 
hailovik, her broad, puddeny face suf- 
fused with dismay. She lelt for and 
grasped her husband’s hand. “Gri- 
gor, ve nod able are to do tvorty 
milers.” 

The dumpy and equally pudden- 
faced Grigor patted her thick fin- 
gers. “Is best for to vait und tsee.” 

Watching the pair of them. Bill 
Mallet decided that fate could and 
should have arranged things much 
better. Salvation seemed to func- 
tion on too haphazard a basis to 
leave room for common justice. A lot 
of real people had gone under for 
keeps when that superfast lump of 
rock smacked the Star Queen and 
split her open from ehd to end. Ains- 
worth, Alcock, Banks, Barmer, Blun- 
dell, Casartelli, Casey, Corrigan, a 
regiment of them, all one hundred 
percent people. 

And look at the useless rabble that 
had got away. Only three of them 
were worth the lick of an earth-cow. 
Four if you counted Feeny, the late 
Captain Ridgway’s Irish terrier. As 
deputy engineer of the first watch 
and two hundred pounds of lavishly 
tattooed muscle to boot, he. Bill Mai- 
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let, ha^ some call to be picked for 
survival by whoever or whatever did 
the picking. The same applied to 
Symes and Kessler, both good men 
and true, skilled, white and literate. 

As for the rest, well, there were 
infinitely more deserving cases now 
floating bloated and lifeless in space. 
These Mihailoviks, for instance. Emi- 
grating from some village of mud 
hovels to which they’d been no orna- 
ments. Squat, myopic and stupid. 
Elderly, ugly and devoid of all merit. 
Not able even to .speak plain English. 

First day out he’d passed Mrs. Mi- 
hailovik in a corridor just as a sudden 
sound startled her and she’d demand- 
ed in panic, “Vot ist dot?” ^ 
“Dot,” he had informed with con- 
tempt she was too dim-witted to de- 
tect, “ist der vater pvumps vot 
pvunjps der vater.” 

“Ah, tso?” she’d said, idiotically 
relieved. “Mine t’anks!” 

“Tsink of it nozzings,” he had 
snorted. 

A choice pair to be snatched from 
the very maw of death and granted 
life denied to others. Creation would 
nevei^ have missed them. And now 
they’d be a handicap on the long 
march, an unwanted liability, where- 
as any two of the doomed crew would 
have been an asset. Destiny had a 
mighty poor notion of the proper way 
in which to arrange things. 

Another survivor was Hannibal Pa- 
ton, a lanky, soft-voiced Negro, form- 
er engine-room hand of the third 
watch. The only darkie aboard the 
vessel. He’d escaped while better 
men had been swept clean out of 
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the scheme of things. It didn’t seem 
right ^omehow. 

One could feel the same way about 
the yellow-faced monkey known as 
Little Koo. A spindly, undersized 
creature who once had performed 
some kind of lowly, unskilled task in 
the officers’ mess. A slit-eyed, toothy, 
apologetic specimen who spoke only 
when spoken to. Quiet and secretive. 
Nobody knew even his real name. 
Probably Kwok Sing, or something 
like that, but he’d alway been called 
Little Koo. 

Lastly there was Sammy Fine- 
stone, youngish, swarthy, black- 
haired, flashily dressed, a passenger 
from Earth and said to be a petty 
trader in rare crystals. A typical He- 
brew in Bill Mallet’s estimation. 
One that had never soiled his hands 
with honest work. Doubtless Sammy 
had been first into the lifeboat when 
the big bang came, grabbing the saf- 
est se»t and clutching his bag of 
diamonds with an eager, clawlike 
grip that would remain until death 
us do part. 

yeritably a motley mob charac- 
teristic of those who crawl like lice 
over every space-going vessel bound 
for far and better parts. One learns 
to waste no time upon them, to avoid 
them, steer clear qf them — unless 
compelled by disaster to consort 
with them cheek by jowl. 

Symes was still talking. “All I 
know about Valmia consists of the 
odd bits within my memory. The 
total doesn’t amount to much. We’ve 
no reference books, nothing else to 
go upon.” He gazed around in half- 
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hearted hopefulness. “Anyone else 
who happens to be particularly well- 
informed about this planet?” 

They were all glumly silent ex- 
cepting Bill Mallet, who grunted, 
“I’d never so much as heard of the 
place until now.” 

— “All right.” Frowning to himself, 
Symes went on, “The most I re- 
member is that it’s got a rescue-sta- 
tion as I mentioned before. Also’ that 
the planet has never been assigned 
for settlement. It’s marked unsuit- 
able for human haWtation.” 

“Do you recall the reasons?” in- 
quired Kessler. 

“Unfortunately, I don’t. They’re 
the usual ones, I suppose: unfriend- 
ly life-forms, inadequate or danger- 
ous food resources, an atmosphere 
that kills either quickly or slowly, a 
sun that does ditto.” 

“You can’t say whether it’s just 
one of these features or the whole 
lot?” 

“No, I can’t,” admitted Symes, 
lugubriously. “But one thing speaks 
for itself; the rescue-station is un- 
der a dome. They don’t go to all the 
trouble and expense of creating liv- 
able conditions within a shield un- 
le.ss they are definitely unlivable out- 
side of it.” 

“So what you’re trying to tell us,” 
said Kessler, meeting him eye to eye, 
“is that our time is limited?” 

“Yes.” 

“To what? To how many days or 
weeks?” 

“That is anyone’s guess.” His fore- 
head was deeply corrugated as he 
strove to bring back cogent facts that 



he’d never expected to need. “I’ve 
a faint idea that something is wrong 
with the atmosphere, but I can’t 
swear to it. When you’ve been stuffed 
with information on ten thousand 
planets, most of which you never ex- 
pect to see, you tend to forget nine- 
tenths of it. A man’s mind can hold 
only so much.” 

“The air tastes alt right to me,” 
commented Bill Mallet, drawing a 
deep breath. “Bit thick and stuffy 
but that’s nothing to worry about.” 

“You can’t tell by how it feels 
or smells,” Symes told him. “What 
you breathe may take six months 
to kill you. Or less.” 

“Then the sooner we get out of 
this the better,” said Sammy Fine- 
stone. 

“That goes for everyone,” retorted 
Bill Mallet, staring at him. “Not just 
for you!” 

“He said ve, nod I,” Mrs. Mi- 
hailovik chipped in. 

“Tso vat?” asked Mallet, switch- 
ing the stare to her direction. 

“Shut up, all of you,” ordered 
Symes, displaying irritation. “The 
time to squabble is when we get 
someplace safe. Until then we’ve bet- 
ter use for our energies.” He gestured 
toward the lifeboat. “First, we’ll 
bring out Murdoch and Flaherty and 
give them decent burial.” 

They went silent. Max Kessler and 
Hannibal Paton went into the boat, 
reappeared with the bodies, laid them 
side by side on a carpet of purple 
r^ss. When Kessler had snatched 
them into the airlock five seconds be- 
fore the lifeboat blew free, Murdoch 
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and Flaherty had already been be- 
yond resuscitation. They were cold 
before the rocket-tubes were properly 
warm. Now they lay upon the moss 
while the blue sun scowled down and 
gave their faces a horrid tinge of 
green. 

A few emergency tools were racked 
in the boat and included one spade. 
Taking turns with this, they dug 
graves in red-colored soil that smelled 
like old iron far gone in rust. They 
composed the two in their last rest- 
ing-places while Little Koo looked on 
expressionlessly and Mrs. Mihailo- 
vik snivelled into a rag that served 
as handkerchief. 

With glossy-peaked cap held in 
one hand, Symes looked at the sky 
and said, “Flaherty was a Roman 
Catholic. He died without a priest. 
You won’t hold that against him, 
will you, God? He had no choice 
about the matter.” 

He stopped, a little embarrassed 
by Mrs. Mihailovik’s loud and un- 
controlled sobs, but still kept his gaze 
fixed upon the eternal blue. 

“As for Murdoch’s faith, we don’t 
know what it was. But he was a good 
man, the same as Flaherty. They 
were both fine men. Please forgive 
them any little sins that may be 
recorded against them and grant 
them the last haven of good sailors.” 
Mr. Mihailovik was comforting his 
wife, patting her and saying, “There, 
Momma — there, there!” 

After a short pause, Symes fin- 
ished, “Amen!” aiid put on his cap. 
“Amen!” murmured 'the others. 
“Amen!” lisped Little Koo with 



the air of one only too willing to 
do that which is decent and proper. 

Feeny sniffed around the graves, 
went in turn to each of the silent 
watchers and emitted a querulous 
whine. 

\ 

T he lifeboat’s armament was 
hopelessly inadequate. Nobody 
could be saddled with the blame for 
this. The tiny vessel had been under- 
going its weekly check-up at the mo- 
ment of disaster, with much of its 
normal contents lying outside in the 
corridor when the Star Queen flew 
apart. Even the fuel-tanks had not 
received compensation for their 
twenty percent loss by evaporation. 

Feeny and Paton had been ac- 
tually in the boat. Seven more still 
surviving in a shapeless lump that 
was one-third of the Star Queen’s 
tail-end. had staggered to it with 
sealed lips, pinched noses and start- 
ing eyes. Two more had been dragged 
in, the two now buried. And they’d 
blown free with what little they’d 
got. 

No face masks. No oxygen cylin- 
ders. No portable ray-projectors. One 
pocket compass and that with its 
face cracked. A radio that didn’t 
work because of a defect that Thom- 
ason might have cured in two min- 
utes had he not been among the float- 
ers in sjiace. Three automatic pis- 
tols, a box of ammunition, a large 
quantity of iron rations and a few 
metal implements. Half a dozen 
heavy, razor-edged machetes. Noth- 
ing more. 

Already wearing a belt holding one 
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of th automatics, Symes said, “I’ll 
stick to this weapon and take the 
compass. We’ll march in single file 
with me in front.” His attention shift- 
ed to Kessler. “If we w'alk into any 
serious trouble I’ll be the first to 
catch it. I may not get out of it 
alive. In that event, you’d better 
take over the lead.” He tossed an 
automatic across. “So you have this 
one and, in the meantime, keep to' 
the end of the line and function as 
our rearguard.” 

He surveyed the others, trying to 
decide who should have the third 
weapon. Mallet needed it least, be- 
ing of exceptionally powerful build 
and fully capable of making redoubt- 
able use of a machete. The same 
applied to Paton whose black body 
was well-muscled. As for the Mihail- 
oviks, chances were ten to one they 
wouldn’t be capable of aiming it 
straight. Feeny couldn’t use it even 
if he wanted to. 

That left Sammy Finestone and 
Little Koo. The latter was much the 
smaller of the two; moreover as a 
member of the crew he must have 
had at least rudimentary training in 
the handling of firearms. He should 
know which way to point the thing 
when he pulled the trigger. So he 
gave it to Little Koo. 

“The rest of you take those broad- 
swords,” he ordered, indioiting the 
machetes. “Divide the rations, each 
taking as much as they can carry. 
Fill your water-bottles and we’ll get 
started.” 

They did as instructed, humping 
their respective loads, looking with 



uneasy faces at the waiting jungle 
and reluctant to leave the ship. For 
most of a dreadful week the small 
metal cylinder had been home, a 
man-made sanctuary from the cos- 
mos that so suddenly had raged 
against them. It seemed sheer ingrat- 
itude to abandon it now and leave 
it to the hungry jungle that soon 
would cover it and hasten its cor- 
rosion. 

Sensing this feeling because he 
shared some of it himself, Symes 
told them, “If we make it to the 
rescue-station they’ll send out a cop- 
ter with a load of rocket-fuel and 
bring this boat back. It’s too valuable 
to be left to rot.” 

That soothed them slightly. They 
started out, heading northward and 
following a yard-wide path made by 
nobody knew what. Symes was in 
the lead, automatic in hand. Next 
came Hannibal Paton and Feeny. 
Then Little Koo, the Mihailoviks, 
Sammy Finestone, Bill Mallet and 
Max Kessler. 

The jungle closed around, a riot of 
colors in which a dark, almo.st black 
green predominated. The blue sun 
became shielded by overhead growths 
but still drove its rays through rare 
gaps, making brilliant shafts through 
massed growths as if .spotlighting un- 
imaginable things lying in wait *on 
the concealed ground. 

They covered a mile, stumbling 
over roots and creepers, twisting cor- 
ners, occasional!}^ hacking at ropey 
things straggling acro.ss the route. 
Some of the slashed vines writhed 
away like mutilated worms. The line 
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stopped and Symes called back. 

“Watch out for this orchid-cov- 
ered thing — it made a bite at mel” 

Hesitantly they shuffled on. The 
path took a sharp turn and on the 
corner stood a huge growth bearing 
great crimson-trumpeted flowers. 
Mallet could see Mrs. Mihailovik 
edging nervously around it, as far 
away as she could get, her eyes wide, 
her steel-rimmed spectacles halfway 
down her nose. Her husband was urg- 
ing her on though no less wary him- 
self. 

“Is got by now. Momma. Nod 
worry. You is got by.” 

“Am trouble vor you, Grigor. 
Make hurry!” 

Grigor edged round in exactly the 
same way, watching the plant every 
moment, trying to maintain as much 
distance as possible without putting 
himself nearer some other danger be- 
hind. He made it, joined her, pushed 
on. Sammy Finestone approached the 
corner cautiously, neared it, went 
round it in one mad dash. 

Sniffing his disdain, Bill Mallet 
marched brawnily up the path, his 
machete poised in readiness. He 
could now see some of the crimson 
trumpets straining toward the path, 
pulling at their stalks in eagerness 
to come within reach. One lay on 
the ground, decapitated by Paton’s 
knife just as it stabbed at Symes. 
He came abreast, posed barely within 
reach. 

A trumpet immediately lunged at 
him. He got a fragmentary glimpse 
of an enormous crimson maw armed 
with a thousand slender needles, then 



his gleaming machete struck it from 
its thick, elastic stem. The thing let 
out an eerie gasp as it fell. 

Behind him, Kessler said, “I 
wouldn’t have bothered.” 

“Why not? I’m using no ammo.” 
“You’re using strength and ner- 
vous tension. You may need all 
you’ve got before you’re through.” 
“Tell that to Sammy. Notice the 
way he scuttled around it? Like a 
frightened hare!” He laughed, 
chopped a piece of vine which 
promptly coiled and coiled again. 
“Sammy’s only worry is Mrs. Fine- 
stone’s little boy — and his sack of 
diamonds.” 

“Has he got a sack of diamonds?” 
asked Kessler in open surprise. 

“Ever know of a Hel)e who 
hadn’t?” 

“Sh-h-h!— he’ll hear you.” 

“As if I care,” scoffed Mal- 
let. Speeding his pace he caught up 
with the subject of the conversation. 
Sammy was waiting on the next turn 
of the trail, his dark eyes anxious. 

“For a moment I thought some- 
thing had happened.” 

“Fat lot you did about it,” Mallet 
gave back. 

“I was just about to chaise after 
you when I heard your voices.” 

“Did your ears burn?” asked Mal- 
let, grinning at him. 

“No.” Sammy was genuinely 
puzzled. “Should they have done?” 
“Maybe. We were enjoying the 
way you cornered on two wheels past 
that—” 

From somewhere well ahead came 
Symes’ voice. “What’s the hold-up 
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back there?” 

“Coming!” yelled Kessler. 

They moved on in silence. 

D eath came a\ night when the 
sun had given way to three 
midget moons one of which dragged 
a hazy wisp behind it like a pale 
specter prowling in thin drapes. The 
stars were distorted and sickly in a 
sky that refused to be black and in- 
sisted on retaining slight traces of the 
searing globe below the horizon. 

The nine had built a fire within 
a small clearing. Seven sat around it 
while two remained on their feet and 
kept constant watch on semi-visible 
surroundings. Feeny tried in vain to 
sleep, first resting head on paws and 
blinking at the flames, dozing for 
less than a minute then perking up- 
right, eyes alert, ears twitching. His 
manifest restlessness communicated 
itself to the others. 

A moodiness lay over them too. 
The general estimate of the day’^ 
progress made it somewhere between 
eight and ten miles. Allowing for the 
constant zig-zagging of the path their 
northward gain could not be more 
than five or six miles. At that rate 
it would take them most of an Earth- 
year to reach the fortieth parallel — 
if they lived that long. 

Neither could they trust to hit 
squarely upon the. rescue-station’s lo- 
cation with the aid of a pocket com- 
pass and one man’s memory. There 
might well be a considerable mile- 
age to cover along the parallel itself, 
assuming that they’d know when they 
reached it. 



If only the lifeboat had held just 
a little more fuel, say enough for 
one circumnavigation of the planet. 
If only the radio had still operated 
on landing so that it could send out 
its periodic S.O.S. until the rescue- 
station got a true bearing on it. If 
only Thomason or one of the junior 
radio-operators had been among the 
survivors, able to repair the appara- 
tus and thus save them all in short 
time. 

It was a long and miserable list 
of “ifs.” In stories are characters who 
know everything about everything. 
In real life it isn’t like that. The ex- 
pert engineer knows little or nothing 
about space-navigation; the trained 
navigational officer knows little or 
nothing about radio. Each must do 
the best with what he has got. He 
can do no more. 

But what had Hannibal Paton got 
other than a big, fat mouth to eat 
into the precious rations? What had 
the Mihailoviks got other than weary 
legs and tired feet to slow down the 
rest? What had Sammy got, or Little 
Koo? Not even a fragment of knowl- 
edge helpful in finding the way out. 
Nothing but the willingness to be 
nurse-maided into safety if it could 
be done. 

Bill Mallet was lying on his. side 
stewing these thoughts and futilely 
inviting slumber that refused to come. 
Lit up by flames, he could see the 
half-naked dancing girl tattooed on 
his hairy forearm. He twitched his 
muscles a few times to make her 
wiggle. Close by his outstretched fin- 
gers lay his machete, silvery and shin- 
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On his right two tiny red spheres 
lit up every now and again as Feeny 
opened and closed his eyes. Imme- 
diately across the fire he could see 
' the Mihailoviks clumsily sprawled to- 
gether, eyes closed, mouths open. But 
for the continual crackle and splutter 
of the fire he might have been able 
to hear their snores. Dumb pigs, he 
thought, waddling in hopes of ulti- 
mately arriving at the trough. 

Kessler sneaked quietly out of the 
half-dark, laid more brushwood and 
rotten logs on the flames. Sparks flew 
around. He went back to keep watch 
in the shadows. Time crawled on 
while two of the moons sank low and 
the third dragged its veil more slug- 
gishly across the zenith. 

Something made sibilant rustling 
noises deep in the vegetation. A faint 
but pungent odor oozed out of the 
jungle, strengthening slightly^ as the 
almost unbearable sounds drew near- 
er. The smell was somewhat like that 
of goats sweating in a summer’s day. 
The sounds reached from near to far 
away, as if the thing that caused 
them was immen|ely long. 

Silence awhile except for the spit- 
ting and snapping of the fire and sev- 
eral uneasy whines from Feeny. Non- 
visual senses reached surreptitiously 
out of the gloom, surveyed the clear- 
ing, studied the fire, the sleepers, the 
watchers. It reached a decision. 

Came a fierce forward lunge, the 
brittle break of an impeding branch, 
a loud yell from Kessler and the 
hard crack of an automatic. Trees 
swayed and bu.shes whipped sidewise 



IS 

all the way from the clearing to a 
point three hundred yards off. 

It wasn’t until he was standing 
dazedly on his feet, machete in hand, 
that Mallet realised he must have 
succeeded in going to sleep. He could 
remember waking up witj) a violent 
start as somebody bawled' the alarm 
and fired a shot. An instant later a 
lean black body had hurtled over 
him, big bush-knife in fist. Paton go- 
ing into action. 

He jumped the same way hii..self, 
toward the fracas in the jungle, with- 
out looking to see what anyone else 
was doing. The gun exploded again 
and again, making thin flashes of 
orange flame in the dark. A strange 
coughing noise came out of the night 
as of something choking. 

Then like one in a nightmare Mal- 
let became aware of Symes standing 
beside him holding a torch of blaz- 
ing twigs. In the flickering light they 
could see monster coils four feet thick 
sliding swiftly back into the greater 
darkness of thicker growths. They 
moved with horrid sinuosity, hauling 
a great, eyeless head evil beyond 
measure. Streams of milk-white goo 
were flowing from deep gashes across 
the neck. 

A few paces in front of them was 
Kessler, cursing vigorously and 
stooping over the limp, silent form 
of Hannibal Paton. He picked up 
the body, grunting under its weight, 
brought it back to the fireside. Symes 
bent over it, examined it. 

“The devil grabbed me,” said 
Kessler, getting breath. “I yelled and 
fired straight into its ugly head as 
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it lugged me away. Hanny jumped 
the fire and everyone else, came at it 
like he’d gone clean crazy. He started 
trying to hack its head off. It dropped 
me, swiped him, backed out fast. I 
gave_ it two more, right in the bean, 
but it didn’t make much difference.” 
He mopped his forehead and fre.sh 
sweat promptly beaded out. “By now 
I’d Lave been a mile away and fifty 
yards down its guts if Hanny hadn’t 
come on the way he did.” 

Biting his lip Symes glanced down, 
found Mrs. Mihailovik busily band- 
aging an ugly gash in Baton’s right 
arm. Where she had found the wrap- 
ping was a mystery. It wasn’t a piece 
out of the first-aid pack. Probably 
a strip torn from her under-dress. 
iShe was rocking to and fro and croon- 
ing over the black figure as .she per- 
formed her self-appointed task. 

Nudging her gently, Symes said in 
quiet, appreciative tones, “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. Ma’am, but you’re wast- 
ing your time. He has a broken neck. 
He’s dead.” 

She came up slowly, looking at 
him then at the body. The eyes be- 
hind her glasses registered increduli- 
ty until suddenly the tears welled 
up. She tried to stop herself but 
couldn’t. She took off the glasses, 
made pathetic attempts to stem the 
flow while her squat body shook all 
over. 

Taking her arm, Symes led her 
back to her place by the fire. Mallet 
stood watching them, watched until 
he was conscious of Kessler studying 
him in turn. 

He said, awkwardly, “Lucky es- 



cape, eh?” 

“Luck had nothing to do with it,” 
assured Kessler. He got the spade, 
dug a hole beneath a fragrant tree. 

They searched Hannibal Baton for 
the identities of his next of kin then 
laid him reverently to rest. Kessler 
cut a wooden cross and fixed it on 
the grave. Symes asked the sky to 
accept one of its own children. 

Bill Mallet said, “Amen!” 

Little Koo echoed it. 

So did the others. 

Mrs. Mihailovik wept again. 

N ext day the path wandered 
westward. They turned into 
another track that ran more to the 
north. It widened slightly and they 
made better time along it. Quietened 
by tragedy they kept closer together 
and marched in the same order as 
before except that Feeny had now 
attached himself to Symes. 

The route rose considerably, the 
jungle remained as thick and menac- 
ing as ever but had a smaller propor- 
tion of spreading trees. Overhead 
gaps were wider, more frequent, let- 
ting the blue sun .burn through to 
scald them in passing. Perspiration 
made their hair lank, dampened their 
backs. Atmosphere became stuffier 
than ever, seeming to thicken with 
altitude instead of thinning as it 
should have done. 

Before mid-day Mrs. Mihailovik 
gave up. She seated herself on a 
fallen tree-trunk, her spectacles 
dimmed with moisture, her expres- 
sion completely resigned. 

“Mine feet.” 
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“Vot of them, Momma?” inquired 
Grigor with great concern. 

“Is done.” Slipping her shoes off, 
she sighed deeply. “No more can go.” 
Kessler caught up from the rear 
and Symes came back from the front. 
The whole group clustered around. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Says her dogs have packed in,” 
explained Mallet. 

“We’ll rest a bit,” Symes decided, 
carefully concealing his worry over 
this delay. “Maybe we’ll get along 
better with more frequent stops.” 

“Is mooch better vizoud me,” re- 
marked Mrs. Mihailovik, with the 
air of one making an incontroverti- 
ble point. “You go on.” 

“What, and leave, you here by 
yourself?” 

“Nod by herself,” denied Grigor, 
taking a seat beside her. “I also 
stay.” * 

Symes said, morbidly, “You’d be 
waiting for certain death.” • 
“Togedder,” topped Grigor as if 
that were all he asked of life. 

She touched his hand, fondling it 
with thick fingerSj and pleaded, “Stay 
nod for me, Grigor. Is silly. You go 
on.” 

“I stay!” He settled himself more 
firmly. 

“We’ll all stay,” said Symes, 
brooking no argument. He glanced at 
his watch. “We’ll see how we feel in 
another hour’s time. Meanwhile, we 
can have something to eat.” His gaze 
wandered slowly over the group, set- 
tled on Bill Mallet. After a short 
while, he snapped, “Well, what’s 
eating you? Out with it, man! Don’t 



stand there tottering on the verge!” 
Mallet fidgeted uncomfortably as 
several pairs of eyes studied him ex- 
pectantly. “I . . . I — ” 

Symes said, “Look, Bill, if it’s use- 
ful, let’s have it. If it isn’t, keep it 
to yourself.” 

More embarrassed than ever. Mal- 
let blurted out, “Back in the old 
gymnasium days I was a pretty good 
- masseur.” 

“WTiat of it?” 

Carefully avoiding^Mrs. Mihailo- 
vik’s gaze, he said fn a ru.sh, “I can 
do things with exhausted feet.” 
“Can you?” Symes’ face cleared, 
showed relief and new hope. “By 
hokey, that’s useful! Think you can 
help Mrs. Mihailovik?” 

“If she’ll let me try,” said Mallet, 
his tones showing that he thought this 
most unlikely. 

“Of course she will,” Symes de- 
clared. He looked at her. “Won’t 
you?” 

“Von’t you. Momma?” urged Gri- 
gor, nudging her. 

“Is mooch trobble for me,” she 
protested. 

“It’s more trouble to squat aim- 
lessly around when we can be get- 
ting some place,” Symes pointed out. 
He turned back to Mallet. “See what 
you can do for her. Bill.” 

“I want some lukewarm water for 
a start,” said Mallet. “Guess we’ll — ” 
Sammy Finestone chipped in. “We 
passed a stream. three or four hun- 
dred yards back.” He pawed among 
the packs they’d put down, found 
the canvas bucket. “I’ll go get some.” 
“Not by yourself, vou don’t,” con- 
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tradicted Symes, displaying sudden 
sharpness. “A bucket of water isn’t 
worth a life and you can’t do much 
for yourself with a machete. You 
need a gun.” He switched to Kess- 
ler. “You go with him, Max, just in 
ca.se.” 

They departed, came back in short 
time with a gallon of water, warmed 
it slightly by letting it stand awhile 
in the full rays of the sun. Mrs. 
Mihailovik soaked her swollen feet 
for a quarter «f an hour. 

After that, she dried them self-con- 
sciously, let Mallet grip a foot be- 
tween his knees as if she were a 
horse about to be shod. Flexing his 
fingers he got to work, expertly 
thumbing ligaments and muscles. It 
took quite a time before he was satis- 
fied and dealt similarly with the oth- 
er one. 

“WTio’s got the first-aid kit?” 

“Me.” Sammy handed it over. 

Unzipping its waterproof ca.sing. 
Mallet scrabbled among packets, 
wrappers, cans and sealed bottles, 
found the ether, swiftly swabbed a 
little of it over both feet. 

“Ouch!” She sucked in a quick 
breath. “Is colt — like ice.” 

“Evaporation,” he explained. 

Opening a can of petroleum jelly, 
he took her thick-soled shoes, rubbed 
the stuff well in, vigorously beat the 
soaked leather with a smooth club 
of wood, rubbed more jelly, flexed 
and again flexed the footwear until 
he could easily bend toe to heel. He 
handed the shoes to her. 

“Try ’em on now — and don’t tie 
them tightly. Let them fit loose.” 



Doing as instructed, she stood up, 
took a few experimental steps 
around. Her eyes beamed v^ith sur- 
prised delight and for the first time 
Mallet noticed that they were a clear, 
china blue, like those of a doll. 

“Is ftcflM-ti-ful!” she informed. 
More steps, taken with childish 
pleasure as if she’d miraculously ac- 
quired new feet. “Mine t’anks!” 

“Mine also,” said Grigor, vastly 
relieved and showing it. 

“Heck,” said Mallet. “It’s nothing 
much.” 

Couple of days back he’d have 
sneered, “Tsink of it nozzings.’! 
Somehow he couldn’t do that now. 
It didn’t seem right. There was that 
pathetic gratitude showing in Gri- 
gor’s eyes. And there were various 
meaningful phrases running round 
and round within his own mind. 

“Luck had nothing to do with it. 
If Hanny hadn’t come on the way 
he did — ” 

“A bucket of water isn’t worth 
life. You can’t do much for yourself 
with a machete.” 

“Is mooch better vizoud me.” 

“I stay.” 

Yes, they’d been willing to stay, 
alone in the jungle but together, 
awaiting the bitter end. 

Education! 

D ay number four, five, six, seven. 

‘ Total distance not known. 
Northward progress guessed-at as 
somewhere about fifty miles. They’d 
now been going for a week but it 
seemed like a month, more than a 
month. The lifeboat might as well be 
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on another planet.- The sleeping- 
places of Murdoch and Flaherty and 
Hannibal Paton were mistily pictured 
mounds set in spots unreachably afar. 

And with the dawn Symes urged 
them to an early start mercifully 
unaware that his own turn came next. 
Again he switched to a side-path 
which the compass determined as 
more suitable than the one they’d 
been following. Moving at fair pace 
they tried to cover maximum ground 
before the sun reached its zenith 
and burned them anew. 

During the mid-day meal Little 
Koo paused in his eating, shifted 
from under the shade of their tree, 
tried to look into the unbearably 
brilliant sky. At the same time Feeny 
sat up, ears perked forward, whining. 

“Anything wrong?” asked Symes, 
grabbing his automatic. 

“Hear tiny sound high up.” Com- 
ing back. Little Koo sat down and 
impa.ssively got on with his meal. 
“Think I hear him before, day or 
two ago. Not sure.” 

“What kind of a sound?” 

“Whuyoum, whuyoUm, whu- 
youm” Little Koo demonstrated. 

“Eh? Do it again.” 

“Whuyoum, whuyoutn," he ob- 
liged. 

“I’ve not noticed it,” Symes said, 

“Me, neither,” Kessler put in. 
“Maybe he’s got sharp>er ears than 
the rest of us.” 

“Plenty sharp,” Little Koo in- 
dorsed. 

Bill Mallet went out, stared up- 
ward through shading fingers. 
“Sounded to me as if he was imitat- 



ing a copter.” 

“That’s what I thought.” Joining 
him, Symes searched as much of the 
sky as his eyes could endure to 
look at. 

“Don’t tell me we’re developing 
hallucinations,” said Kessler. “Why 
should a copter be roaming around? 
The station picked up no emergency 
signals from us. We weren’t able to 
make any.” 

“Do you suppose that Thomason 
did manage to put out a call from 
the Star Queen before his transmitter 
spread itself seventeen different 
ways?” 

“Not a chance. That rock hit with- 
out one-tenth of a second’s warning.” 

“I don’t think it was a copter,” 
decided Symes, going back to his 
meal. 

“Neither do I.” 

“Hear sound,” insisted Little Koo. 
“Whuyoum, whuyoum.” 

They let the subject drop. The 
sound did not come again. Bill Mal- 
let gave Mrs. Mihailovik’s feet anoth- 
er spell of treatment that by this 
time had become a daily ritual. Sam- 
my was always ready with water, 
jelly, ether. Grigor always rewarded 
Mallet with his eyes. Mrs. Mihailo- 
vik’s reaction never varied. 

“Beau-ti-ful! Mine t’anks!” 

In the late afternoon the line sud- 
denly and unexpectedly halted at a 
point where surrounding growths 
were abnormally thick and tangled. 
Feeny was barking his head off. Both 
Symes and the dog were out of sight 
around a sharp bend with Little Koo 
halted on the corner. 
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“What goes, Alex?” called Kesslet" 
from the rear. 

Symes’ voice came back, doubtful 
but wary. “Feeny’s acting up. Danc- 
ing around in front of me.” He 
stopped, added in higher tones, “Lay 
off, you Irish idiot — you’ll tear my 
pants apart.” 

“Take it easy, Alex. That pooch is 
no dope.” 

“I know. Can’t make out what’s 
exciting him.” 

“Nothing visible ahead?” 

■“Nary a thing. I can see a hun- 
dred yards to the next bend.” 

“We can’t go back,” said Kessler. 
“We’ve got to go on. You stay where 
you are. We’ll bunch up to you and 
meet it in a lump — whatever it is.” 

“No use,” Symes’ voice came back. 
“There isn’t room on the path any- 
way. I’ve got to deal with this my- 
self.” 

“Maybe it’s gone,” suggested 
Kes.sler, hopefully. “Feeny’s quiet 
now.” 

A wild flurry of agitated barks 
promptly contradicted him. 

Symes said with some grJmness, 
“Hear that? It was when I tried to 
move forward.” 

“Nod like,” announced Mrs. Mi- 
hailovik, displaying considerable ap- 
prehension. “Is better for to — ” 

She shut up as Symes again spoke, 
fhis time addressing Little Koo. “You 
keep me covered. I’m stepping out 
whether Feeny likes it or not.” 

Feeny immediately yapped with 
unaccustomed frenzy, ended it with 
a spine-tingling howl of canine woe. 
At the same time they heard a 



strange breaking sound and a short, 
muffled exclamation from Symes. 
Then all was silent except for Feeny’s 
whimpers. 

Gun in hand. Little Koo glanced 
back from the corner, said, “Fallen 
down hote.” 

Handing Sammy his automatic, 
Kessler rasped, “Stay put and keep 
watch behind.” 

He pu.shed past the others. Bill 
Mallet going with him, rounded the 
corner. Four or five yards farther on 
a yawning black hole extended the 
full width of the path. Feeny was 
wandering around it, emitting a curi- 
ous mixture of moans and growls. His 
eyes were red-rimmed, his ruff stand- 
ing up. 

Dropping his machete. Bill Mallet 
lay down on his belly, edged care- 
fully toward the broken rim. “Hold 
onto my. legs, will you?” 

He inched farther, reached the 
edge some of which crumbled under 
the weight of his arms. Looking down, 
he could see nothing but st3'gian 
darkness. 

“Alex!” . 

No reply, 

“ALEX!” 

Silence. 

Louder still, "Alex, are you all 
right?” 

Nothing but a faint, indefinable 
clattering sound coming from a long 
way down. Feeling sidewise, he found 
a pebble, dropped it into the hole, 
counted ten very slowly before he 
heard it land. The stone’s clunk was 
immediately followed by more clat- 
tering, scuttling noises. It made him 
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think of something huge and chitin- 
ous. A colossal crab. 

“Maybe be knocked himself out,” 
ventured Kessler, two yards back and 
clinging to Mallet’s boots. 

“Afraid it’s worse than that.” 
“Dead?” 

“I hope so.” 

Scowling his disapproval, Kessler 
said with much severity, “What 
d’you mean, you hope so?” 

“This hole goes deep. It’s been 
specially made. It’s a trap. There’s 
something monstrous waiting at the 
bottom.” '' 

Kessler found himself sweating 
heavily. “You sure of that?” 

“I can hear it moving around.” 

“I hear him, too,” confirmed Little 
Koo, his flat, yellow face expression- 
less. “Go clatty-clat.” 

Hauling^jn the boots, Kessler drew 
the other back. Mallet stood up, dust- 
ed himself. 

“We need a very large coil of rope 
to g^t down there.” 

Flattening him.self on the path, 
Kessler said, “You hold me.” He 
crept forward, got over the gap, 
bawled, “Alex! Alex!” 

There was no answer from the 
ghastly depths. Only faint noises of 
armored movement. Kessler came 
back, regained his feet, mopped his 
.strained face. He was like a man 
having a bad dream. 

• “We can’t walk away and do noth- 
ing about this.” 

“Tie vines, make long rope,” sug- 
gested Little Koo. “I go down.” 
Mallet stared at him. “Why you? 
If anyone goes down it’ll be me!” 



“Much weight,” said Little Koo, 
looking at Mallet’s broad and hairy 
che.st. “Too big.” 

“He’s right,” observed Kessler. 
“You’re twice his bulk. If anyone 
goes down that hell-hole he’ll have to 
be our lightest member.” 

“Me,” said Little Koo, contemplat- 
ing the prospect with bland equanim- 
ity. 

Troubled almost to distraction, 
Kessler went on, “If Alex is dead I’m 
now the leader. And I’m far from 
sure that we ought to let him go 
down.” 

“Why not?” asked Mallet. 

“We might be throwing one casual- 
ty after another. Besides, if some- 
thing menacing is down at the bot- 
tom he can’t be expected to face it 
with a knife. He’ll have to take his 
gun. We’ve already lost one weap- 
on — it’s down there with Alex. If we 
lose another — ” 

“There’ll be only one left,” Mallet 
summed up for him. “The one you’ve 
lent to Sammy.” 

Kessler nodded miserably. “One 
gun and ho compass. It would re- 
duce our already small chances to 
nil.” 

“Have compass,” informed Little 
Koo, producing the instrument in 
question. “Fell outside hole. I pick 
him up.” 

The sight of it soothed Kessler 
just sufficiently to enable him to 
reach a decision.. “Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained. We’ll send him down 
with a torch, just far enough to see 
what’s there. After that we’ll con- 
sider whether anything more effective 
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can be done." 

In sweaty haste the three set to, 
hacking and dragging thin but tough 
lengths of vine from the jungle. It 
took more time than they liked be- 
cause they had to select the supine 
variety, sorting it out from very sim- 
ilar-looking ones whose sliced pieces 
writhed away. Mr. and Mrs. Mihailo- 
vik wanted to join in but Kessler 
made them remain on the path guard- 
ed by Sammy. One worry at a time 
was sufficient. 

Wjth a loop of vine around his 
waist. Little Koo went over the edge, 
his automatic in his right hand, a 
tall, tight bunch of burning reeds in 
his left. His features revealed noth- 
ing whatsoever of his inward f elings. 
For all one could tell he did this 
sort of thing twice a day and three 
times Sundays. 

The vine paid out slowly, emitting 
creaking noises and showing a threat- 
ening tendency to fray around the 
knots. The flickering torch sank into 
the gloom while Feeny prowled 
around the rim, occasionally growled 
and bared his teeth as his ultra-sharp 
ears detected motions of the unknown 
creature far beneath. 

By mutual consent they ceased 
lowering, glanced at each other, 
called down, “See anything yet?” 

“All dark,” came Little Koo’s un- 
emotional tones, echoing hollowly. 
“Mu.st drop more.” 

They paid out more vine, their 
apprehension building up with every 
yard that slipped over the edge. 

“Quicker!” urged the voice from 
below. “Flame burning down. Get- 



ting near fingers.” 

Six or seven yards slid over. With 
nerve-racking suddenness an ultra- 
rapid volley of shots reverberated up 
the hole. Sixteen of them; the full 
magazine. 

Mallet and Kessler hauled for all 
they were worth, Grigor and Mrs. 
Mihailovik grabbing the end of the 
vine and pulling with them. Bill Mal- 
let’s muscles bulged mightily as he 
strove to whisk Little Koo to the 
surface in the shortest possible time. 
Pieces of vine stripped themselves by 
friction as they strained over the 
edge. Fibrous strands snapped and 
parted company with the main stalk. 
Kessler was tugging and praying 
breathlessly that the impromptu 
rope would hold, would not give way 
at the las* moment. 

All at once Little Koo popped up 
like a jack-in-the-box. Discarding 
the loop from around him, he eject- 
ed the ^mpty magazine from his gun, 
clipped in a full one. It could not be 
said that his manner was strangely 
quiet because he was always quiet. 

“Alex?” demanded Kessler. 

“No head,” said Little Koo. “Crea- 
ture down there have bite him.” 

Looking a bit sick, Kessler asked, 
“You could see what was at the bot- 
tom?” 

Little Koo nodded solemnly. “Big 
creature. Bright red all over. Many 
arms, like spider. Two eyes — sol” 
He held his hands eighteen inches 
apart. “Bad eyes. Look at me like 
I am more meat.” He surveyed his 
automatic with favor, added, “I blow 
out eyes.” , 
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“You killed it?” 

“No, only blow out eyes.” He ges- 
tured toward the hole. “Listen!” 

They did so, heard clanks, thumps 
and scrabblings as of something cum- 
bersome and clumsy trying to climb 
up the hole and repeatedly falling 
,back. 

“What an end!” exclaimed Kess- 
ler, sad and frustrated. “What an 
end!” 

Savagely he kicked a lump of dry 
and rotten wood into the hole. An 
idea struck him as he watched it 
plunge down. 

“We can offer the dead nothing 
but vengeance.” 

“Have given that,” said Little Koo 
with mild satisfaction. “Blow out 
eyes.” 

“It isn’t enough. Blind or not, it 
can still squat there and feed on 
Alex. We must kill it.” 

“How?” 

“We’ll dump some reeds, then a 
lighted torch and a pile of brush- 
wood. Turn the place into a furnace.” 

“What if it’s got another way out, 
an emergency escape route?” in- 
quired Bill Mallet. 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” Kessler 
admitted. “We’ll have to chance it.” 

“There’s a better way,” said Mal- 
let. He pointed to a big boulder half 
hidden under a mass of growths. 
“If we can shift that we can flatten 
the red devil before it has time to 
get out from under.” 

Working with furious energy they 
cut away the twining obstructions, 
got behind the rock, braced them- 
selves and heaved in unison. The 



rock shuddered, tilted, rolled over. 
A dozen fat and bright yellow grubs 
squirmed in the bare earth where it 
had stood. 

Another simultaneous thrust and 
the boulder rolled to within a foot of 
the gap. They listened to make sure 
the quarry was still there. It could 
still be heard scratching and fum- 
bling. The rock went over. It seemed 
to take a surprising time to go down 
but in the end they heard it wallop 
with a harsh, splintering sound coin- 
ciding with a squashy splatter. 

Kessler ceremoniously brushed his 
hands as if to say, “That is that!” He 
glanced at the compass, went round 
the corner to summon the others. 
Mallet and Little Koo heard him 
asking sharply, “Wljat’s she crying 
for now?” 

“Symes,” came back Sammy’s 
voice. “It takes a woman to weep for 
men! ” 

HEREAFTER Kessler took the 
lead with F^eny at his side ready 
to give warning that next time would 
be heeded. Little Koo followed, then 
Mr. and IMrs. Mihailovik, then Sam- 
my Finestone. Bill Mallet functioned 
as rearguard. 

Toward evening on the tenth day 
Mrs. Mihailovik collapsed. She did 
it without sound or warning, one mo- 
ment stumping along the trail with 
her usual thickset, heavy gait, the 
next moment lying in the path lik6 
a discarded bundle of rags. 

Grigor’s agonized call of, “Mom- 
ma!” brought the line to a halt. 

They grouped around her, bore her 
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into a little clearing, tore open the 
first-aid kit. Her eyes were closed, 
her broad, peasant face had a faint 
purple tinge. There was no evidence 
that she was breathing. Kessler 
grasped her wrist, was unable to de- 
tect her pulse. They stared at each 
other in silent impotence. Not a doc- 
tor among the lot. 

Someone draped over her forehead 
a rag soaked in cold water. Another 
held a vial under her nose. Another 
patted her cheeks, rubbed her thick, 
toilworn hands. They tried in vain 
to summon her back to the weary 
world she’d so abruptly left, but it 
was beyond their power. 

Finally Kessler took off his cap, 
said to the pale, dumb Grigor, “I’m 
sorry! I’m terribly sorry!” 

“Momma!” rhurmured Grigor in 
heart-rending tones. “Oh, mine poor, 
tired — ” He switched to a guttural 
language the others could not under- 
stand, fell on his knees, put his arms 
around her shoulders, clasped her 
tightly. Her spectacles lay to one 
side, trampled on, broken, ignored 
while he hugged her to him as though 
he’d never, never let her go. “Mine 
little Gerda! Oh, mine — ” 

The other'- moved off a little way, 
faced the jungle with ready weapons 
while Grigor bade a broken farewell 
to half his life, half his soul, half 
his very being. Then very gently they 
drew him away and buried her under 
a shaft of blue sun and gave her a 
lonely cross to gleam amid the alien 
tangle. 

Two hours later and seven miles 
farther on they made camp for the 



night. By that time Grigor had not 
uttered a word. He’d marched along 
the trail like an automaton, neither 
knowing nor caring where he was 
going or if he ever got there. 

In the bright, comforting glow of 
the fire, Sammy Finestone leaned 
over, said to him, “Don’t take it so 
hard — she wouldn’t like it.” 

Grigor said nothing, merely stared 
fixedly into the flames with eyes that 
failed to see a single gleam. 

“She went quickly and peacefully, 
in the best way of all,” soothed Sam- 
my. “It was her heart, wasn’t it?” 
Getting no response, he continued, 
“Several times while following close 
behind I noticed her go short of 
breath and -hold her side. She seemed 
to have difficulty in getting along. I 
thought maybe she’d developed a 
knot in her innards. But it was her 
heart. She must have been in pain. 
Why didn’t she say?” 

“Nod like to make trobble,” said 
Grigor, dully. These were the first 
words he’d voiced. 

They were also the last. 

He never spoke again. 

At four o’clock in the morning he 
was gone. Two moons rode high, with 
the third far down, when Kessler be- 
came bored with doing his spell of 
watch from one point, quietly cir- 
cled the camp, found Grigor’s sleep- 
ing-place deserted. He did not sound 
an immediate alarm. Rest and sleep 
were too badly ^needed to disturb 
them without second thoughts. So he 
stepped cautiously over slumbering 
forms, searched the camp, the near 
surroundings. 
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No Grigor. 

The jungle brooded threateningly 
all around. Something winged and 
phosphorescent flitted through the 
tree-tops, a tiny and silent ghost. 
Kessler considered the position. How 
and when Grigor had sneaked out 
there were no means of telling. The 
fellow might be miles away by now — 
if still alive 

But where_ he had gone was an 
easy guess. What to do about it? If 
he, Kessler, took off in immediate 
pursuit he’d first have to waken 
someone to relieve him as guard. And 
for a time the small party would be 
split into two groups, doubling their 
chances of being attacked by any 
thing or things that may have been 
watching and biding such an oppor- 
tunity these last eleven days, also 
reducing their ability to resist. In 
this sorry fix unity was strength. 
l)i.sunity meant eventual disaster, 

With great reluctance he was 
forced to solvf the problem in the 
only possible way: by waking the lot. 

“Grigor’s gone back.” 

“When?” 

“I don’t know. Either he crawled 
out in complete silence or maybe he’d 
already gone when I took over the 
watch and I failed to notice it.” He 
gloomed into the fire, added, “We 
can’t leave him to himself in this 
menacing maze.” 

“I’ll go fetch him,” volunteered 
Sammy, picking up his machete. 

“Neither can we send somebody 
for him,” Kessler went on, waving 
Sammy down. “We stick together re- 
gardless of whether we go forward or 



backward.” 

Bill Mallet came to his feet, 
heaved his heavy pack onto his back, 
yawned widely, hefted his big knife. 

“That settles it, ftien. We all go 
back. It’s only about seven miles. 
What’s seven miles?” He yawned 
again, answered the question for 
them. “At this time of night it’s more 
like seventy. So what? Come on! ” 

Shouldering their possessions' they 
set off, guns and machetes jield ready. 
The glow of the fire died away be- 
hind them. The moons sent down just 
sufficient li^ht to make the path a 
vaguely mottled streak through the 
greenery. Feeny trotted at the head, 
sniffing suspiciously every now and 
again, growling low in his belly at 
intervals. 

Grigor was lying in the clearing, 
on his .side, body curled, legs drawn 
up, a bottle from the first-aid kit 
half-empty in his left hand. His right 
arm was sprawling protectively 
across the fresh mound. The wood- 
en cross posed close by his head. 

' They put him down in the dark 
alongside mine little Gerda. Where 
he wanted to be. The goal toward 
which he had crept through miles of 
peril in the deep of the night. 

He’d thought it over, had Grigor, 
during those few hours away from 
her. And he’d made up his mind. 
He was not leaving her. Always they 
had taken it for granted that they’d 
be together, come what may, right to 
the very last. 

When you are old and gray and 
full of sleep 

And dreaming in a half-forgotten 
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land, 

When none know why you some- 
times sit and weep — 

I’ll still be there to hold your gen- 
tle hand. ' 

K essler made a note in his 
diary. “Day number ’thirteen. 
I estimate we’ve northed something 
over one hundred miles. We’ve been 
moving faster the last couple of 
days.” 

He did not mention why they had 
been speedier. Everyone knew there 
were two reasons. Firstly they’d 
dropped the slew-movers. Secondly at 
the rate they’d been going the sup- 
plies would not last out in spite of 
the fact that they’d taken over the 
rations of the dead. A hundred-odd 
miles in thirteen days. It wasn’t 
enough. Did this accursed jungle 
never end? 

Breaking a pack of concentrated 
food, Kessler gave it to Feeny, op- 
ened another for himself, ate slowly. 
“One consolation — if you can call it 
that — is that the load goes down a 
fraction every time we have a meal.” 
“There are plenty of roots and 
fruits around,” remarked Bill Mal- 
let. “I know rule number one: eat 
nothing not definitely known to be 
edible. The penalty for disregarding 
it can be more than awful. But soon- 
er or later we’ll have to chance it.” 
“Not eat — die slowly,” Little Koo 
pointed out. “Eat wrong thing — die 
quickly.” 

“And, mister, you can be really 
glad to die quickly,” Mallet topped. 
“On other planets some of the most 



luscious-looking fruits I’ve seen can 
make you peg out with your toes 
tucked tightly into your armpits.” 
“Well, you’d need a shorter grave 
in that attitude,” observed Sammy 
Finestone. “It would save about half 
the labor.” 

Mallet eyed him carefully. “A fort- 
night ago I’d have laid bets against 
any humor from you, ghoulish or 
otherwise.” ' * 

“Why?” 

“I’d have willingly bet that by this 
time you’d be either dead or a ner- 
vous wreck.” 

“I am a nervous wreck,” said Sam- 
my. “I spend all my time determined- 
ly ignoring the fact.” 

“That’s the boy!” approved Mal- 
let, inwardly amazed to find him- 
self warming toward him. “Keep go- 
ing the same way and you’ll get 
through.” 

Pulling irritatedly at the long beard 
he’d acquired, Kessler said seriously 
to Sammy, “Don’t think you’re alone 
in having to drive yourself along. 
We’re all ^he same.” He felt* for, 
found and scratched a pair of ca- 
nine ears. “Except Feeny, perhaps.” 
Hearing his name mentioned, 
Feeny agitated the stump he u.sed for 
a tail. 

Sammy said, “It beats me how he 
manages to detect traps like the one 
Symes fell into. He’s warned us of 
four during the.se last couple of days. 
But for him we’d each be down a 
shaft feeding a crimson thingumbob.” 
Kessler rubbed the ears, stroked 
the furry back, made no comment. 
But he was thinking. By this time 
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the original party had been cut m 
half. They’d lost four of their mem- 
bers. Each one of the casualties had 
been a real, genuine loss deeply felt 
by those who remained. 

If by any chance Feeny was 
doomed to go it would be decidedly 
serious. Feeny was only a medium- 
sized pooch but nevertheless a per- 
son and a necessary one. Without 
him they’d have to cut Tong sticks 
and probe the path every step of the 
tortuous way, slowing themselves 
down to a third of their former pace. 
Feeny was wanted. Everyone was 
wanted, those who had gone and 
those still here. 

He stood up. knowing that it was 
futile to pile tomorrow’s problems on 
top of yesterday’s woes. W’hat was to 
be would be — and they’d have to face 
it. 

“Let’s get going.” 

They moved off. Kessler and Fee- 
ny in front, Mallet at the rear. 
Though neither knew it, the first and 
last man had been pondering along 
similar lines. Similar but not the same 
because Mallet was still bu.sy with 
mental readjustments. 

As rearguard Mallet could see 
the others as often as twists and 
turns in the path permitted. He was 
therefore deeply aware of how many 
were ir. view. The distance from front 
to back had been longer when first 
they’d started this dreadful pilgrim- 
age. Longer because others had 
marched between. Symes, for in- 
.stance. A good guy. A first-class 
spaceman. Did he feel their lack of 
numbers solely because of Symes? 



No! 

He also missed a darkle. 

And a pair of foreign dumbclucks. 

If destiny struck again he was just 
as surely going to miss a Hebe. 

And a little Chink. 

And a prick-eared hairy mutt. 

He was going to miss the rabblet 

“Don’t you forget all this. Mal- 
let,” he growled to himself. “If you 
live, never forget it!” 

Sammy glanced backward over a 
shoulder. “Say something?” 

“I am metaphorically kicking my 
own pants,” Mallet informed. 

“It’s more than I can do,” said 
Sammy. 

“How’s that?” 

“I’ve already worn them out the 
same way.” 

This confession filed itself in Mal- 
let’s mind along with all recently ac- 
quired data. Other people found good 
cause to punish their own behinds, 
just like he did. Other folk made 
crass mistakes and later had the grace 
to '■egret them. 

Surprising how much everyone has 
in common! 

The proper thing is to live in tol- 
erance and die with dignity. 

He was learning to do the first. 

It remained to be seen whether he 
could manage the second. 

T he path went over a bare-topped 
hill and for the first time since 
starting out they had a clear view 
for miles around. In every direction 
it was the same, a solid, unbroken 
mass of vegetation except to the east 
where a range of mountains rose 
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black and stark against the burning 
sky. 

Dabbing a rag over his streaming 
face, Kessler griped, “When down in 
the forest I wished myself to heck out 
of it. Now I am out I want back. It 
provided some shade if nothing else.” 
“Noise,” announced Little Koo, 
pointing. “Over there. Whuyoum, 
whuyoum.” 

“I don’t hear it.” Shading his eyes, 
Kessler stared in the direction indi- 
cated. “Don’t see anything, either.” 
He glanced at the others. “Do you?” 
“Not a thing,” Sammy admitted. 
“Thought I saw a black speck go- 
ing over that range,” informed Mal- 
let. doubtfully. “Hut I’m not sure. It 
might be just my imagination.” 

“Is it there still?” 

“No. If seemed to float over and 
drop from sight.” 

“I refuse to get excited about it,” 
declared Kessler, mopping his fea- 
tures again. “.Another hour under this 
infernal sun and we’ll breed delu- 
sions considerably wackier.” He 
moved onward. “Me for the trees 
without delay.” 

Feeny barked and bristled at a 
nearby rock. Kessler slowed, edged 
toward it, gun in hand. Stiff-legged 
and alert, Feeny went round the oth- 
er side of it. A thing like a ten- 
limbed lizard promptly bolted with 
long undulating motions, vanished 
over the ri.se. Feeny came back rum- 
bling his di.sappointment. 

“Eight feet long and half of it 
teeth.’’ Kessler sniffed his contempt. 
“And it beats it at a dog’s bark.” 
“Maybe it’s allergic to harsh 



noises,” suggested ^ammy. “If Feeny 
had kept quiet it might have swal- 
lowed him at a gulp.” 

“That’s something I dislike about 
this world — its eerie silence,” in- 
formed Kessler. “Back on Earth 
there’d be continual pandemonium in 
a jungle like this. Monkeys chatter- 
ing, parrots screaming and all that. 
Here, nobody says anything that will 
give him away. Big snaky things 
slide around without a sound. Gi- 
gantic red spiders wait down holes 
and make no noi.se. When on watch 
night-times I’ve either seen or sensed 
things that sneaked by without the 
crack of a twig. It isn’t natural. It 
gets me down.” 

“Let’s sing then,” offered Sammy. 
“It’ll keep our spirits up and scare 
off everything else.” 

“Sing what?” invited Kessler, lik- 
ing the notion. 

Sammy thought it over. “How 
abobt There’s A Long, Long Trail A- 
IVinding?" 

They bawled it as they marched 
onward, all except Little Koo who 
didn’t know a word of it. They turned 
to Roll Me Over In The Clover and 
the Song of the Legionnaires and half 
a dozen more. It speeded their pace 
cfown into and through the trees. 
Mallet gave a solo in a hoarse, un- 
musical bass, an Australian b<ack- 
woods ditty called Clancy’s Gone A- 
Droving Up The Cooper. 

Finishing it, he picked on Little 
Koo. “We’ve not heard a squeak out 
of you. How about giving us one of 
your own?” 

Little Koe looked sheepish. 
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“Come on,” urged Mallet. “You 
can’t be any worse than me.” 

Self-consciously and with great re- 
luctance Little Koo obliged, produc- 
ing an excruciating and unmelodious 
series of shrill, wailing half-tones that 
made them think of a cat being vio- 
lently sick. 

“What’s ali that about?” asked 
Mallet when the agony broke off ap- 
parently in the middle of a bar. 

“The petals drift down like snow- 
flakes and gently light upon the pale 
arm of my loved one,” explained Lit- 
tle Koo with sudden and surprising 
fluency. 

“Humph!” Mallet rubbed one side 
of his nose. “Very pretty!” 

Fancy Little Koo having someone 
about whom to sing! The thought had 
not occurred to him before. He tried 
to picture her in his mind. Probably 
she was yellow-faced, almond-eyed, 
plump, jolly, a good cook and the 
mother of seven fat kids. Probably 
she was twice the size of Little Koo, 
bossed him and his household with 
a firm, efficient hand and had a name 
like Sublime Fragrance. 

“Very pretty!” he repeated to Lit- 
tle Koo’s inward gratification. 

“How about Fiiinigan’s Wake?” 
suggested Sammy, willing to bellow 
anew. 

“I’m out of breath.” Kessler 
hacked viciously at a waist-high 
sprawl of vines acro.ss the path. “The 
one in front get^ all the work.” 

“Anc takes most of the risks,” add- 
ed Sammy, pointedly. “Don’t you 
think we should have turns at be- 
ing in the lead?” 



“It’s an idea.” Kessler stepped 
through while the raw ends of sliced 
growths writhed backward. “I’ll con- 
sider it. Remind me of it in a couple 
of months’ time.” 

There was no need to do so. 

He didn’t last that long. 

T hree days later they encoun- 
tered the path-makers. What had 
created the jungle trails had puzzled 
them more than once. It wasn’t the 
huge, snaky things like the one Han- 
nibal Paton had tried to carve. 
They’d caught glimpses of a dozen 
of those to date but no more had 
attacked and none had shown them- 
selves upon the path. 

The smaller lizardlike creatures 
weren’t responsible, either: they were 
too few in numbers, too light in bulk. 
It had been apparent from the start 
that the tortuous trails must have 
been made by rare but very weighty 
users. Parts of it were overgrown, be- 
ing .slowly reclaimed by the jungle, 
but the portions still bare — except 
where crimson trappers lurked — were 
firm and solid as if pounded down 
by monstrous feet. 

About to round a bend, Kessler 
stopped as a distant rumble reached 
his ears. The others heard it simul- 
taneously, halted close behind. Feeny 
twitched his ears, displayed great un- 
easiness. 

The sound came strangely in a 
world of such deathly silence. It sug- 
gested the sudden abolition of a nat- 
ural law. Noise! Low-pitched and 
heavy, with a sort of earth-shaking 
quality about it, like that made by 
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fifty thousand buffalo on the ram- 
page^ A dull but intense and grad- 
ually nearing thunder as of things 
beating tremendously upon the 
ground. 

Feeny yelped, ran round in circles, 
and Kessler said, “I’ve a feeling we’d 
better get off this path.” He examined 
the jungle. The noise grew louder. 
“There!” Indicating Ja part of the 
surrounding maze that looked not 
quite as thick and tangled as the 
rest, he started to cut his way 
through. 

The rest chopped and sliced with 
him, got thirty yards off the trail 
when the sound roared round the 
corner. Mallet snatched up Feeny, 
held a hairy, sweat-covered hand 
over his muzzle to keep him quiet. 
Their shirts were sticking to their 
backs as they stood in the alien hell 
and watched. 

Sixty or seventy immen.se crea- 
tures charged one behind the other 
along the path in the manner of run- 
away locomotives. They had thick, 
dark-gray hides, three-horned heads 
of appalling ugliness and small, pig- 
gish eyes. Their weight seemed to 
be completely out Of proportion to 
their great size: they appeared to 
have fifty-tons mass for twenty-tons 
bulk. Each one’s four pairs of ele- 
phantlike feet stamped vines and all 
other obstacles deep into the earth, 
remaking the route for a month to 
come. 

One could feel the reverberation of 
their passing even from thirty yards 
away. The thudding of it ran up the 
tree-trunks and made top branches 



quiver. Watching them go by, mak- 
ing no noise other than the beat of 
feet and snuffle of nostrils, Kessler 
thought of gigantic rhinoceroses 
armed with triple horns. 

The things went past at an un- 
gainly, irresistible gallop and were 
gone, flattening everything in their 
way, smashing down the camouflaged 
doors of spiderlike entities which, 
when the danger had passed, would 
have to clamber up their holes and 
make another false surface with earth 
and spittle. 

Emerging from their hiding-place, 
the waiters in the green gloom lis- 
tened carefully for indications of a 
second onrush from the north, but 
nothing was to be heard other than 
the cumbersome dum-dumming of 
those just gone. 

Staring at his big automatic, Kess- 
ler commented ruefully, “Fat lot of 
use this would 'have been. Nothing 
less than a seventy-five millimeter 
bazooka could have made one of 
those pause in its pace.” 

“What were they?” inquired Mai-, 
let, dumping Feeny on the path. 

“Haven’t the vaguest notion. Alex 
was the only one who knew anything 
about this planet and what he could 
remember wasn’t much.” Following 
the bend, he came to a two-way split, 
consulted the compass, pointed to 
the left. “That one.” 

It brought them to a river. The 
path led straight tO the bank at a 
point well-trampled for fifty yards 
upstream and downstream. A drink- 
ing-place for the three-horned mon- 
sters. 
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The waters w5re cloufly, yellow 
and fast running, making a barrier 
thirty yards wide and of unknown 
dejith. The opposite bank was dead 
north according to the compass. 

* Frowning at the swift current, 
Kes.sler opined, “I would not care to 
try swim that. It may be going con- 
siderably faster under the surface.” 
He mopped perspiration, surveyed 
without enthusiasm the greenish glit- 
ters produced by blue sunlight on 
yellow water. The river smelled of 
rotten apples and something else pun- 
gent but not identifiable. “It’s too 
ri.sky.” 

“The alternative is to go back to 
that fork and continue along the oth- 
er branch,” said Mallet. “It was run- 
ning westward but maybe it’ll turn 
north again later on.” 

“I’d rather not do that if it can 
be avoided.” Kessler’s eyes searched 
both banks and the trees. “A captive 
log floated over at the end of a vine 
might get us across.” 

“If we can find a suitable log in 
less than a week,” countered Mallet, 
waving his hand to indicate the com- 
plete lack o' anything in view. 

'“Just so.” He thought a bit. “In 
the jungles of Earth the natives build 
ropg bridges and throw them up 
quickly. Does anyone know how to 
make a rope bridge?” ‘ 

Nobody knew, but Mallet ven- 
tured, “I imagine they hbve people 
both sides the river for that job. So 
we’ve got to get across to build a 
bridge to get ourselves across.” 
Little Koo said, “Swing over — like 
monkey.” 



“You must be telepathic,” declared 
Kessler. “I was stewing that very no- 
tion.” He had another look at the 
trees. “If we can find a suitable 
rope — ” 

They sought along the bank as 
far as they could go and discovered 
what they wanted. Of the numerous 
trees that arched partway across the 
river there was one with half a dozen 
big vines dangling almost to water 
level. 

Bringing one of them in wasn’t too 
difficult. They cut a long, thin liana 
out of the jungle, tied an oval stone 
to its end, whirled it like a bolas 
and got it wound round their objec- 
tive at the tenth try. They hauled 
it in. Because of its arc as it came 
to the bank its end rose out of hand- 
reach and Mallet had to climb a small 
nearby tree to secure it. 

“I’ll go first.” Kessler transferred 
the stone to the dangling vine, swung 
it across, pulled it back with the 
liana. It swept a mere two feet 
across the top of the opposite and 
higher bank. Satisfied, he tightened 
the straps of his pack, made sure that 
his weapon and ammunition were se- 
cure, handed the compass to Mallet. 
“If I get over all right, swing this 
across to me by itself — it’s too pre- 
cious to risk.” 

Unconscious of being grimly pro- 
phetic, he allowed them to boost him 
into the tree. Taking hold of the 
vine he pulled it with all his strength, 
testing its toughness. 

“The stone got a hefty shove,” re- 
marked Sammy, showing anxiety. 
“That’s more than you’ll have. What 
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if you don’t quite reach the other 
side?” 

“I will.” Kessler pointed upward. 
“This vine’s suspended at least five 
feet off-center toward the other bank 
and the level over there is quite a 
bit higher. I’ll make it easily.” He 
took a fresh grip on it, braced him- 
self. 

He shoved off with both feet, 
swooped outward. The vine creaked 
in protest, did not break, but did 
tear away from its hold upon ,the 
overhead branch. It dropped him in 
mid-stream and at once there shot 
toward him a long and violent eddy 
as of something moving swiftly under 
water. 

Standing nearest the river’s verge, 
Sammy Finestone let out a yelp as 
Kessler hit with a shower of cloudy 
yellow spray and the curious eddy 
appeared. Flinging off his pack, he 
raised hands above his head. 

“Lay off, you fool!” shouted Mal- 
let, racing from his place by the tree 
with the intention of grabbing 4he 
other. “You don’t know what’s — ” 

He was too late. Sammy dived in. 

There was a mad swirl in mid- 
river. Kessler’s head bobbed up, went 
down. The water around him heaved 
itself, churned, became tinged with 
pink. 

Sammy reappeared, flung back- 
ward by the sheer violence of the sub- 
surface disturbance. Came another 
great agitation accompanied by a 
small waterspout. An arm came 
momentarily into ‘ view, protruding 
from the foam in a last dreadful and 
bloody gesture before Kessler van- 



ished for ever. Sammy, still near the 
bank, gave a sudden gasp. 

Racing downstream to keep pace 
with him. Mallet sprang waist-deep 
into the water, grabbed Sammy by 
the hair, drew him into the bank. 
Bending, he got him under the arms, 
lugged him clear of the river. 

Or part of him, all but the lower 
legs. There was nothing below his 
knees, nothing but pulses of blood 
from severed vessels. 

“Oh, God!” he breathed, feeling 
sick in the pit of his stomach. 

Gently lowering the. other, he got 
the first-aid kit, ripped it open, 
scanned its contents with a sense of 
terrible helplessness. It held no sur- 
gical instruments and he wouldn’t 
have known how to use them had 
there been any. Ther^ was a hypo- 
dermic syringe and needle. Also phi- 
als of drugs, liquid and’ solid. How 
does one fill and use a syringe? 
Which drug should best be em- 
ployed? Exactly where should one in- 
ject? 

'Sammy stirred, tried to sit up, 
white-faced and dreamy like one who. 
doesn’t yet know what has happened. 

“Maxie?” he whispered. “Is 
he—?” 

“Him gone,” informed Little Koo, 
studving him slit-eyed. “You lie 
still.” 

“Me? Why?” He strained further, 
seeking command of his nether limbs, 
looked down. 

Mallet returned and Little Koo 
said, “Him faint.” 

“Just as well. This stuff out of the 
kit is about the best we can do for 
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him. Quick, raise his right stump!” 

Working swiftly, he swabbed the 
raw end with medicinal sealing-plas- 
tic. The stuff was tacky and difficult 
to apply, for it set glass-hard within 
a couple of seconds of daubing it on. 
The first layer congealed the blood 
and closed the vessels. More layers 
hardened over it, one upon another, 
building up until the great wound was 
encased in a sterile and solid mould. 
Then the same witlj the other stump. 

As a swift technique for coping 
with grave emergencies it was top- 
notch — but no ultimate solution. It 
was good enough to hold a patient to- 
gether until he could reach more 
competent hands and up-to-date sur- 
gical facilities. Mallet reached for 
soft pads and bandages, not that they 
were needed for the wounds, but be- 
cause they might provide some cush- 
ioning and comfort. His hand stayed 
outstretched as Little Koo whipped 
out his automatic — their only re- 
maining weapon — and spoke calmly. 

“Water devil!” % 

Glancing backward over his shoul- 
der, Mallet saw a great, flat, heart- 
shaped head sticking out of the river. 
It was the size of a small boat and 
had two white saucerlike eyes that 
stared at them cold and unblinking. 
Thin strings of weed dangled from 
horny' projections on the out!andi.sh 
face. Its jaws were still munching 
as though savoring a delicacy to the 
last. 

The automatic spat savagely again 
and again. One of the saucer eyes 
blotted out and a green liquid poured 
from where it had been. The head 



ducked under water and the river 
went wild as the thing thrashed 
around on the bed. 

Brought round by the hard cracks 
of the gun, Sammy stirred, looked 
up. “My legs! It took my legs!” In 
childish wonderment, he added, “I 
didn’t even feel it. Just like a slight 
stab of pain, hardly noticeable — but 
it took my legs!” 

“You’ll be all right.” Mallet got 
on with the bandaging. 

“No I won’t. Not in this place.” 
He paused, gave a brief shiver as if 
sensing a queer coldness in all this 
heat. “Better leave me.” 

Mallet harshed at him, “Look, the 
fact that you’re temporarily indis- 
posed doesn’t give you the right to 
talk a lot of nonsense. So shut up!” 
Giving him a thin smile, Sammy 
said, “You can’t fool me, talkiiig that 
way. I know I’m next for the spade.” 
“We’re going to carry you,” Mal- 
let retorted. “It’ll be quite a change. 
I’m fed up digging holes. Get it out 
of your thick head that you can wan- 
gle me into digging another.” 

N OW taking charge. Mallet de- 
cided that the river must be 
regarded as an impassable barrier at 
this particular point. Had there been 
only the two of them — Little Koo 
and himself — he’d have risked a 
swing on one of the other vines or on 
three or four if a bunch could be 
found anchored sufficiently near to- 
gether. 

But with Feeny to swing and Sam- 
my to handle, the job became too 
awkward. It was easier to turn back 
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to the westward path and seek some 
other more favorable branch running 
north. This meant adding unknown 
mileage to the seemingly endless 
journey ahead. Nevertheless it had 
to be faced. Obstacles that cannot 
be surmounted must be detoured. 

They trimmed a pair of straight, 
tough branches and Little Koo 
shaped between them a flexible mat- 
tress of woven reeds. The deftness 
with which his long, thin yellow fin- 
gers worked was a revelation to the 
onlooking Mallet. It was obvious that 
Little Koo had an aptitude for this 
kind of work, for the job was done 
with speed and dexterity he could 
never hope to match. 

Sammy rode on this impromptu 
but effective litter, protesting for 
the first half-hour then giving up as 
no notice was taken. His machete lay 
at his side. There was remote chance 
of his making use of it in any circum- 
stances, but they were reluctant to 
abandon the weapon. Besides, its 
mere presence had good psychologi- 
cal effect on the man being carried: 
it implied the others’ belief that he 
was still a valuable part of their 
armed strength. Nobody knew better 
than he how little justified was such 
a notion. A man with half-legs is like 
a fly without wings unless and until 
he can be fitted with mechanical ap- 
pendages not available on alien 
worlds. 

But the shining blade reposed 
there by his side, winking and blink- 
ing under rare shafts of blue sunlight 
and seeming to say to him, “You’re 
all right, Sammy boy. I’d be wast- 



ing my time lying here if you were 
no good. I am the fighting extension 
of a strong right arm, and you’ve 
got arms, haven’t you, Sammy boy?” 

So he lay in the litter and caught 
the continually reassuring gleams 
from the blade and watched branches 
drift overhead and bit his bottom lip 
in silent pain and tried to ignore the 
fierce burning in his severed limbs. 
He was losing no blood: the sealing 
plastic ensured that much. Neither 
could germs penetrate it to get at his 
raw flesh. The bacteria swarming in 
the yellow river were a different prop- 
osition. They’d got at him early, 
while he was still open, they were 
not shut in behind the plastic and the 
battle was between them and his 
white corpuscles. 

The burning was hip-high by the 
middle of the second night. Unable 
to sleep because of it, Sammy lay be- 
tween the fire and the recumbent 
form of Little Koo. Nearby, patrol- 
ling slowly round and round was Bill 
Mallet . doing his spell of watch. 
Feeny was whining in his dreams 
atop their pile of packs. Sammy 
sighed, forcing himself up to sitting 
position. Reflections of the flames 
flickered in his dark eyes. Mallet 
came across, knelt beside him, whis- 
pered so as not to disturb Little Koo. 

“How’re you doing?” 

“Not so good. I — ” 

“Wait a sec.” Mallet went to his 
pack, edged it from under Feeny, 
foraged inside, came back. “I nipped 
these out of the boat. Thought I’d 
save them for the glorious moment 
when the dome came in sight.” He 
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exhibited a small can of cigarettes. 
“Reckon we won’t need this many 
now.” 

“Keep them,” breathed Sammy. 
He tried to suppress a gasp but 
failed. “Shame to bust the can open 
just now. They won’t keep for months 
once the air gets at them.” 

“Little Koo doesn’t smoke. There’s 
only you and me.” Mallet broke the 
vacuum, flipped the lid up. He gave 
Sammy a cigarette, lit it for him, 
had one himself. “Could you do with 
a shot of morphine?” 

“Know how?” 

“No.” 

Propping on one/ hand, Sammy 
leaned awkwardly toward him. He 
spoke in still lower tones. “You two 
have lugged me a couple of days. 
How far have you gone?” 

“About seven miles,'’ Mallet haz- 
arded. 

“Three and a half miles per day. 
Not much, is it? Every time you 
meet a tangle -you have to put me 
down while you chop a way through 
it. You’ve only got two hands, not six. 
You haven’t got indestructible legs, 
either. You can’t go on this way for 
ever.” 

“’Vt’hat of it?” Mallet eyed him in 
the light of the flames. 

“Little Koo has got a gun.” 

“What of it?” repeated Mallet ’ 
without slightest change of expres- 
sion. 

“You know!” 

Mallet squirted a thin stream of 
smoke, watched it disperse. “I look 
a bum. Maybe you think I am a 
bum. And maybe you’re right. But 



I’m not a murderer.” 

“Don’t look at it in that manner,” 
pleaded Sammy. He winced again. 
There were shining beads on his fore- 
head. “You know I’ll go sooner or 
later. I’m asking you to make it easy 
for me. I’d much rather — ” 

“You really mean you want us to 
make it easy for ourselves,” inter- 
rupted Mallet. He spat in the fire 
which promptly hissed back at him. 
“For two pins I’d knock your stupid 
block off!” 

Leaning back on one elbow, Sam- 
my grinned weakly. “One thing you 
excel at. Bill, is comforting a fel-| 
low’s ego in a menacing way.” 

“I’ll go get that morphine.” 
Tramping to the other side of the 
fire, he pawed among the supplies. 
Bill, he thought. First time Sammy 
had called him by his first name. It 
might have been the same with the 
others if they’d stayed this long. 

Paton, for Instance. Maybe by now 
they’d have grown out of, “Here, pick 
this up, Paton,” and, “Yes, Mr. Mal- 
let.” Maybe they’d be talking kind 
of different with, “Catch this, Han- 
ny,” and, “Okay, Bill.” 

Maybe Mrs. Mihallovik would be 
calling him ‘Bed’ and he’d be ad- 
dressing her as Gerda or perhaps 
Mom. Once upon a time the notion 
would have embarrassed him beyond 
measure. More than that: it would 
have irked him into unconcealed 
sourness. But not now, not now. 
Times change. People change with 
them. 

A cockeyed rhythm was running 
through his mind, repeating itself 
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again and again, jeering at him, 
mocking him as he fiddled with the 
morphine. 

Sammy is a Sheeny, 

Sammy is a Yid, 

But Sammy is like Feeny — 

Far better than this kid! 

He resented it while at the same 
time feeling that it was true. Sammy 
had dived after Kessler without a 
moment’s thought or hesitation and 
now he was asking them to use the 
gun ■ to remove the burden thus 
placed upon them. Paton had dashed 
in where angels fear to tread, his 
only idea being that of diverting peril 
from others. Gerda and Grigor had 
been willing to die alone rather than 
handicap the rest. Even Feeny would 
take on one of those fifty-ton gal- 
lopers in effort to save them from 
being trampled underfoot. 

A.nd what had Ae got? A dancing- 
girl tattooed on his forearm and a 
spray of shooting stars across his 
back. A wad of hair on his chest. A 
bull-body and the constitution to 
plough doggedly ahead until he 
dropped. 

All the rest was ignorance. His 
superb knowledge of reactive-engi- 
neering was now so much useless lum- 
ber. He knew too little about surgery 
and the use of drugs. He lacked 
Feeny’s sharp ears and supersensi- 
tive nose. He hadn’t got Little Koo’s 
agile fingers and bland acceptance of 
the future. He couldn’t even swim, 
like Skmmy. He wasn’t much darned 
good at anything. 

■* Except comforting folk in a menac- 
ing way. Yes,' that was a mite in his 
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favor, a very small chalk-mark to 
put against his name. ' 

Like most persons deeply exercised 
about their own misapprehensions, he 
was going to absurd lengths to under- 
rate himself. It was the swing of the 
psychic pendulum which dives to the 
opposite extreme before it begins to 
settle down in moderation. There was 
reason for it. Deep down inside 
him — or was it outside and far away? 
— somewhere a voice was calling. 

He came back, holding the needle. 
“I’m taking it for granted that, one 
filling represents one maximum dose, 
and I hope I’m right. Want to chance 
it?” 

“Yes.”" Sammy’s face twisted in 
pain. He dropped his half-smoked 
cigarette. “Anything, anything to 
make this-more bearable.” 

“I think the thighs would be best. 
They’re nearer the source of the 
trouble. Like to try a half-shot in 
each one?” 

Sammy agreed. Kneeling^ beside 
him, Mallet administered the stuff. 
He’d never felt more shaky in his 
life, but his broad, hairy fingers were 
made firm and gentle by sheer will- 
power. 

He stood up. “Feel better?” 

“Not yet. Probably it takes a min- 
ute or two.” He lay back, sweating. 
After what seemed an age, he said, 
“It’s going off. It’s easing a lot.” He 
closed his eyes. “Thanks, Bill ! ” 
Light from the second moon angled 
through a tree-gap, illuminated his 
fage in damp paleness. Mallet waited 
a while, bent over him, listened to 
his breathing. Satisfied that he was^ 
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asleep, he resumed his lonely vigil. 

In the mid-morning as they were 
mounting a slight rise, Mallet felt a 
pull on the litter, looked back. Little 
Koo had stopped and was lowering 
his end of the shafts. Mallet put his 
down likewise. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Not look. Not move. Nearly roll 
off. Think him dead,” said Little Koo 
doubtfully. 

Feeny went to the body, sniffed, 
let go a thin, reedy howl. Mallet 
had a look, feeling Sammy’s wrist, 
listening to his chest. He reached for 
the spade. 

When he had finished by patting 
shape and firmness into the little 
mound he became aware of Little 
Koo standing near holding a newly- 
cut cross and making ready to echo 
the inevitable, “Amen!” 

“I don’t know that he wants that,” 
said Mallet. 

“Not want?” Little Koo .stared 
aghast ^at his own workmanship, his 
air that .of one of in his appalling 
ignorance has committed an unknown 
enormity. 

“I’m not sure. Maybe he would, 
maybe he wouldn’t — but somehow 
I don’t think so.” 

“Him not say?” inquired Little 
Kooi 

“Shut up — let me think a minute.” 

Mallet tormented hii mind !n effort 
to make it produce hazy fragments 
of memory, one of those worthless 
oddities of information one picks 
up from time to time and never ^ex- 
pects to use. Why is it that people 
know so little about people? 



Finally he said, “I fancy I’ve got 
it. If I’m wrong, he’ll forgive me.” 
Ramming the cross into the*oppo- 
site side of the path, he cut and 
trimmed half a dozen branches, fas- 
tened them into two triangles, fixed 
them together, mounted the assembly 
on the grave. Then he looked at the 
sky. 

“I don’t know what to say.” 
“Good feller,” suggested Little 
Koo, fearful of another blunder. 

“Yes, that’ll do,” said Mallet. 
“One can’t say more.” 

Picking up their packs and weap- 
ons, they moved onward, leaving the 
Star of David to stand amid the 
trees. 

Two men and a dog. 

D ay number thirty-two, or was 
it thirty-six or fifty-six? Nobody 
knew, nobody cared. They had lost 
count, there being no point in keep- 
ing it. About the only crumb of com- 
fort was that they’d crossed the river 
where it was narrow and had big 
rocks that served as stepping-stones. 
They were northing once more. 

Mileage was anyone’s guess. Per- 
haps three hundred, perhaps four 
hundred. At very most, a mere quar- 
ter of the way to the dome assum- 
ing that Symes’ estimate had been 
correct. Thay had several times the 
distance still to go. 

A man, a "Chink and a mutt. 

Eh? 

Three men! 

Three men named Mallet, Little 
Koo and Feeny. One was built like a 
pug. One was small, with almond 
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eyes. One had four legs and could 
not speak. But what of it? There 
were three men on the march to 
death or salvation, three men and a 
spade. 

They had finished their noon meal 
and by accident Mallet picked up 
Little Koo’s pack. The packs looked 
pretty much the same but he knew it 
wasn’t his own the moment he lifted 
it. Putting it down without remark,' 
he took his own, heaved its straps 
over his shoulders, grasped his ma- 
chete. 

From that moment on he kept sur- 
reptitious watch upon Little Koo. It 
didn’t take him long to discover what 
the other was up to. The technique 
was cunning. He would have noticed 
it long before had there been any- 
reason for suspicion. 

At ..meal-times they took turns 
breaking a food-pack for Feeny. 
Little Koo was straightforward about 
this matter, but not when he came 
to break another one for himself. He 
had an open one which he’d produce, 
go through the motions of unfasten- 
ing and. then pretend to eat. No emp- 
ty container was thrown away. The 
flat box went back still full, in readi- 
ness for the next play. Since his pack 
felt twenty percent heavier than Mal- 
let’s, he must have been doing this 
at least the last four days. 

Yet Little Koo was not starving. 
He was eating by night during his 
spells on watch. Keeping one eye 
open by the fire,. Mallet saw him 
gorging himself on the fruits of the 
jungle, consuming strange roots and 
queer nuts, filling himself in readi- 



ness for the next day. The motive 
was obvious and Mallet objected to 
it. He raised the matter immediately 
he discovered the facts. 

“Not enough food, eh? It’ll give 
out before we’re halfway to the dome, 
won’t it?” 

“Not know.” 

“You know, all right! Don’t give 
me that! You’ve worked it out in 
yojr mind. You’ve decided we’!l nev- 
er make it unless we can live on the 
jungle. Somebody’s got to be the 
guinea-pig for that and it might as 
well be you.” 

“Not understand,” protested Little 
Koo, his black eyes Inscrutable. 

“Bunkum!” Mallet studied the 
other as if he’d found him guilty of 
a ^major crime. “Unknown foods are 
dangerous. There’s no telling what 
they can do to a man. So you argue 
that if you get away with this there’ll 
be proof that we’re safe. If you don’t, 
and it kills you” — he tapped his pack 
— “there’ll be so much the more chow 
for Feeny and me.” 

“Not care, if dead,” said Little 
Koo, thwarting him with true Orien- 
tal logic. 

“1 care!” shouted Mallet. “1 can’t 
talk to your pack after you’re gone. 
I can’t use it for company. Neither 
can it take your turn at night-watch. 
Who’s going to stand on guard while 
the other sleeps?” 

“Nice dog,” suggested Little Koo, 
pointing at Feeny. 

“He’s not enough.” >He prodded 
the other in the chest, his manner 
tough, authoritative. Completely un- 
aware of the imbecility of what he 
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was saying, he informed, “I’m the 
boss of what’s left of this outfit and 
I forbid you to die on me, see?” 

“Not yet,” agreed Little Koo — 
and faithfully kept his promise for 
ten days. 

First sign that he was about to 
renege, came when he fell flat on his 
face, clawed momentarily at the 
earth, forced himself to his feet and 
stumbled on. After ten yards he 
caught up with the waiting Mallet, 
refused to let himself fall again. The 
result was peculiar. 

• He stood swaying as he faced Mal- 
let, his features the color of old 
ivory. His knees bent slowly, ever 
so slowly, as if being pulled down in 
spite of all his efforts to prevent 
them. In this manner he reached 
kneeling position, murmured apolo- 
getically, “Cannot help,” and bowed 
forward into Mallet’s ready arms. 

Stripping him of gun, ammunition- 
belt and pack. Mallet laid him on a 
mossy bank while Feeny circled 
around whining querulously. The 
blue sun poured through a leaf-gap 
and burned the back of his neck 
while he stooped over Little Koo and 
tried to bring him round. 

“Don’t skip out, d’you hear?” An 
urgent, imperative shake. “Dont go 
away like all the others did. I’m 
not going to make a hole for you. I 
refuse to do it.” He snatched up the 
spade, flung it into the jungle. A 
pulse was beating in his forehead. 
“See, I’ve thrown it away. It’s not 
going to lie used. Never, never, nev- 
er. Neither for you nor for me.” He 
patted the ivory cheeks. “Wake up. 



will you? Wake tip!” 

Little Koo obeyed, woke up, rolled 
onto his side and was sick. When he 
had finished. Mallet lugged him to 
his feet, held him by the shoulders. 

“Okay now?” he asked anxiously. 

“Plenty weak.” Little Koo 
slumped in his grasp. 

“We’ll sit a bit.” 

Lowering the other, he squatted on 
the bank, took Little Koo’s head in 
his lap. Feeny barked an agitated 
warning as huge, sinuous coils showed 
among the growths fifty yards away. 
Mallet snatched up the automatic, 
fired four shots. The coils slid rapid- 
ly away, not fearing the bullets but 
hating the. noise. He continued to 
nurse Little Koo, cursing his own 
impotence and appealing to the head 
cradled in his arms. 

“Make a fight for it, little feller. 
There’s a long, long way to go but 
we can do it Tf we stick together. 
We’ve come a long way already. 
You’re not going to give in now, 
are you?” 

The sun sank into the horizon and 
Feeny whined and darkness came 
until the three moons ajiiieared. Still 
Mallet sat holding Little Koo and 
occasionally making appeals to ears 
that did not hear. It seemed to him 
that the blue sun had churned up 
his own mind, making his thoughts 
muddled and out of control. 

It seemed to him that he was hold- 
ing in his protecting arms not only 
Little Koo but also all the others 
who had gone. Symes and Paton, the 
Mihailoviks, Kessler and Sammy. 
Aye, and all those he, had known in 
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long-gone eons where there had exist- 
ed a great silver cylinder called the 
Star Queen. 

And it seemed to him that the 
voice was calling more strongly, 
more insistently than ever, though 
for the life of him he could not de- 
termine precisely what it was trying 
to say. 

With the- dawn he was sitting in 
dew-dampened clothes, his eyes red- 
rimmed and baggy. Little Koo was 
still alive but sen.seless, incapable of 
response. Apparently in a complete 
stupor as though heavily drugged. 

That last thought reminded Mal- 
let that people like Little Koo were 
alleged to be incurable opium ad- 
dicts. Perhaps he had a secret cache 
of the stuff either in his pack or on 
his person. He searched both and 
made a thorough job of it. No opium. 
An unknown number of days ago 
he’d frisked Sammy the same way. 
No diamonds. Looked as if nobody 
went around with the junk they were 
generally reputed to carry. 

In some ways the world of life is 
a great big damnable lie. In some 
ways the moment of death is the 
moment of truth. Little Koo had 
nothing worthy of note except a 
cracked and .faded picture of a tip.sy- 
roofed village with mountains in the 
background. Just that. Nothing more. 
His paradise. His heaven upon Earth. 

■“I’ll get you there,” .said Mallet, 
“if it’s the last thing I do.” 

Buckling the gun and ammo-belt 
to his waist, he stuffed one pack with 
as much as it would hold, fastened 
it in reverse so that it hung upon 



his chest instead of his back. Part 
of the first-aid kit he crammed into 
his pockets, the rest he left upon 
the bank. Sticking a machete p>oint- 
first into the ground so that its handle 
could be grasped without bending for 
it, he hoisted Little Kod onto his 
back, gripped his two thin wrists in 
a hairy paw, took the machete in 
the other hand and set off. 

Much relieved by this renewed ac- 
tivity, Feeny pranced ahead, sniffing 
here and there, glancipg behind at 
intervals to make sure that he was 
followed. Half an hour’s march, five 
minutes’ rest; half an howr’s march, 
five minutes’ rest. It was a good thing 
the fates had given him a big, power- 
ful body while ordaining that Little 
Koo should be a shrivelled wi.sp of 
a man. 

Mallet beg^n to talk as he went 
along. Sometimes to Little Koo who 
hung limp and silent over one broad 
shoulder. Sometimes to Feeny who 
with imcomparable loyalty accepted 
any and every eccentricity as the most 
natural thing in the world. And some- 
times he spoke to nobody at all, utter- 
ing angry phrases born of the blue 
sun, the alien atmosphere. He was 
functioning physically but breaking 
mentally and did not know it. 

At the eighth rest-period Little 
Koo made a faint rattling sound in 
his throat, opened his black eyes 
for the first time since yesterday 
and whi.spered, “So sorry.” 

Then in his own quiet manner 
he .slipped away to wherever Little 
Koos go. And Mallet could not see 
that he had gone. He picked him 
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up, bore him through the green hell, 
put him down, picked him up, car- 
ried him onward mile after weary 
mile, hour after burning hour. Often 
he talked to him and most times 
Little Koo answered. 

“We’re getting there, little feller. 
Done fifty miles today. What d’you 
think of that?” 

“Very good,” the dead face would 
. say in perfect English. 

“Maybe we’ll do a hundred to- 
morrow. Under the blue sun. It’s 
trying to burn me down but I won’t 
let it. It stabs right into my brain 
and says, ‘Drop, damn you, drop!’ 
but I won’t drop, see? That’s Bill 
Mallet for you. I spit upon the blue 
sun.” Then he’d spit to demonstrate 
while Little Koo lay stricken dumb 
with admiration. “Next Thursday 
week we’ll be in the dome. They’ll 
fix up a pair of legs for Sammy. 
Next Tuesday month we’ll be out- 
ward bound for Earth.” He’d snort 
in triumph. “Home for Christmas, 
eh?” 

“You bet!” Little Koo would re- 
spond with suitable enthusiasm. 

“Beef bones for Feeny,” he’d add, 
speaking to the dog. “How’d you like 
that?” 

“I can hardly wait,” Feeny would 
say, running eagerly ahead. 

It is so wonderful to have true com- 
rades in what otherwise would be a 
dreadful solitude. 

To hear them speak — they and the 
voice that kept calling, calling. 

H E’D turned east in his delirium. 
The compass lay where it had 



been dropped two days ago; miles 
away under a beautiful orchid that 
stank. He did not know east from 
west, north from south, but his big 
body kept on going like a machine 
that stubbornly refuses to run down. 
And all the time Feeny remained a 
jump in advance, steering him away 
from underground traps daytimes, 
watching over him by night. 

His face was scalded brick-red and 
etched with deep lines blackened by 
dust and sweat. A coarse and ragged 
beard straggled onto his chest. His 
eyeballs were bloodshot, his pupils 
dilated, but his body kept on going 
with robotic single-mindedness. 

Sometimes he dug the point of his 
machete into the earth, drew his gun, 
fired more or less in the direction of 
things that would not have been de- 
terred from attacking had the weapon 
been silent, but fled because they 
could not bear the sonic blast ac- 
companying the bullets. A couple of 
times he shot at dragons that existed 
only in his fevered imagination. Ev- 
ery time he stopped he chatted with 
Little Koo and Feeny, threw bril- 
liant witticisms at them and invar- 
iably got the most amusing replies. 

Strangely enough he never forgot 
to feed the dog. Now and again he 
became so engrossed in their three- 
sided conversations that he complete- 
ly overlooked the need to do some 
eating himself, but invariably he op- 
ened a pack for Feeny. 

The ground rose considerably as 
he hit the end spur of a range of 
mountains. The jungle shrank away 
from the rocks so that in due time 




he v/as tramping where the path had 
petered out and the overhead orb 
scorched without hindrance. 

Higher, still higher insisted what 
he was using for a mind. He mounted 
steep slopes, slid and skidded around 
outcrops but still toiled on. Try up 
the pass, the old man said. The Star 
Queen’s lifting overhead. Who said 
Bill’s among the dead? Excelsior! 

Up a mile or a yard or an inch or 
whatever it was. Then a rest and a 
chat. Up another mile, yard or inch. 
His breath was being drawn spas- 
modically. His vision somehow 
lacked focus so that sometimes the 
ground reared unexpectedly higher 
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or went dead fiat and his feet were 
caught unaware by these swift 
changes of angle. 

There was a pair of boney wrists 
pulling tremendously at his left hand 
and something dark and noisy dodg- 
ing about in front of his stumbling 
feet. There were sounds all around, 
and high in the sky, and deep in- 
side him, blasting this world of si- 
lence. converting it to one of confus- 
ing uproar. 

Oh, the barking and howling of 
the thing in front, and the whuyoum- 
whuyoum throbbing from somewhere 
near that bitter furnace of a sun. 
And the voice now sounding thun- 
derously inside him so that for once 
he could hear what it was saying. 

“Come unto Me all ye that are» 
weary and heavy laden.” 

He didn’t give a darn for the voice. 
He never had done. Maybe it ex- 
isted, maybe it didn’t. But it used 
one word that interested him. Just 
one word. 

All, it said. 

It wasn’t particular. 

It had no preferences. 

It said all. 

“Quite right, too!” he approved 
and promptly plunged forward like 
a stricken bull and lay among the 
rocks while the brown thing licked 
his face and whimpered and the blue 
sun seared the alien soil. 

T he whuyoum-whuyoum lowered 
from its place in the sun and 
dropped a long thin line with some- 
thing like a great black spider at its 
end. The spider touched earth, split 



in two, became a pair of drab-uni- 
formed men wearing tiny filters in 
their nostrils. 

Tail vibrating furiously, Feeny 
sprang at one, tried to lap the skin 
off his face. The victim picked him 
up, held him, pulling his ears and 
patting. ^ 

The other bent over the bodies, 
went back to the line, spoke into a 
small instrument dangling from it. 

“Take credit for supersl.arp eyes, 
Al. You were right. It’s one guy car- 
rying another.” A pause followed by, 
“They can’t be from anywhere else 
but that lifeboat. Pity they didn’t 
stay by it seeing we picked up its 
traje as it came down.” 

“Took us ten days to locate it 
even then,” came back the pilot’s 
ypice from the helicopter above. 
“They’d have lost patience and taken 
to the trails just the same.” He 
mused a moment, went on, “Reckon 
I’d better call the dome on the short- 
wave, get them to send along a patrol 
to follow the routes back from here 
to the boat. If there are any more 
survivors they’ll be stuck somewhere 
along those paths.” 

“What d’you mean, any more? 
These two are decidedly dead. The 
only survivor is a dog.” 

“We’d better look all the same.” 
“Okay.” Leaving the line, the 
speaker returned to his companion. 

“The big bruiser pegged out re- 
cently,” informed the latter. “We 
were too late by mere minutes. The 
other one has been dead about four 
days.” 

“Then why the heck was he car- 
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rying him?” Don’t be silly!” 

“Don’t ask me. Maybe it was his He’d never had reason to hear a 
best pal.” voice. 

“What, a dried-up little Chink? All, it says. 

THE END 
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FAST PASSAGE 



Illustration by Bill Terry 



Lanston couldn't pay his debts unless he could get back 
to Terra and raise some money — but the local laws for- 
bad his leaving Corsha until his debts were paid. Quite 
a predicament, but Lanston had an angle. . . 
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B ill Lariston’s blue eyes all but 
shot sparks as he leaned his 
lanky, six -foot -two frame 
across the desk of the Terran consul 
on Corsha, fourth planet of a star 
far enough from Sol to be known 
only by a number. His reddish hair 
was rumpled. 

“Mr. Axelrod!” he protested. 

John A.xelrod raised a hand to sup- 
plement his icy stare. 

“My dear Lanston,” he said, choos- 
ing each word with a precision that 
implied repugnance, “permit me to 
repeat — I trust for the last time — 
under existing regulations, you are 
not eligible for free transportation 
back to Terra.” 

He almost smiled as Lanston 
clenched his fists and sought for 
words. Almost, not quite. 

“I can’t see where you got the 
idea,” he continued. “The Terran 
government is not a charitable or- 
ganization. If it offered to transport 
in luxury every small-time ’promoter 
who came to Corsha expecting to 
make money out of thin air — ” 
“Look, Mr. Axelrod!” Lanston ex- 
ploded. “I didn’t ask for any first- 
class luxury passage! I just want to 
get of this jungle-rotting planet any 
way I can! I admit I’m no pioneer. 
Why is there some damfool rule to 
spoil my every try to clear out?” 
Axelrod sighed primly without 
changing expression, and hitched a 
sheaf of papers across his desk. Let- 
ting his eyes drift down to them, he 
suffered the remainder of Lanston’s 
tirade in disapproving silence. 

“I don’t have the price of the pas- 



sage back to Terra,” said the younger 
man, pacing up and down before 
the desk. “All right! I’m willing to 
work— but you can’t get into a crew 
from Corsha without a union card, a 
space license, and the luck to have 
some third assistant jet jammer get 
blind enough to jump ship.” 

The consul turned a page and par- 
tially hid a yawn. 

“Neither will you let me make any 
kind of deal for what’s left of my 
trading company, to scrape up the 
money. Is it making you happier to 
see me starving on your doorstep?” 
Axelrod de.serted his report regret- 
fully. 

“My dear Lanston,” he reproved, 
“I can’t interfere with the local co- 
lonial debt laws. You shoulo have 
thought of them before starting your 
enterprise on half a zipper. It is not 
my order that halted your operations 
until you can refinance.” 

Lanston growled and clapped one 
palm to his forehead. 

“Of course,” Axelrod finished, “for 
the sake of Terran-colonial relations, 
I had to forbid you to leave Corsha 
while your debts remain unpaid.” 
“Fine! And how will I pay them, 
ever, unless I get away from here 
long enough to raise some cash?” 
Axelrod stared reflectively into 
space as he carefully aligned the pa- 
pers before him. When the edges of 
the pages were almost exactly parallel 
with those of the shiny desk-top, he 
delivered his considered judgment. 

“Being Terran consul on Corsha, 
and not a local banker, Mr. Lanston, 
I am hardly qualified to advise 
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you on that point. Now, if you will 
excuse me . . . .?” 

He tapped the papers gently with 
the well-manicured nail on his fore- 
finger. Lanston pivoted and drifted 
toward the door in the midst of a 
reddish haze, hoping he could get 
outside before he committed murder. 
Axelrod’s precise tones halted him in 
the doorway. 

“Just one thing, Mr. Lanston! 
There have been rumors to the effect 
that you have been . . . ah . . . nego- 
tiating the purchase of a certain old 
space vessel. I do hope you are not 
contemplating. . .er. . . skipping out, 
as I believe the term is used!” 

Lanston recalled later that in the 
ensuing moment of tense silence he 
had distinctly heard the muted hum 
of the handsome electric clock on the 
wall. 

Then he slammed the door with a 
violence that shook the paneled walls 
and brought a startled squeak from 
Axelrod’s pert blonde receptionist. 
Lanston passed through the outer 
office like a high gale. 

In the corridor outside, pepple 
skipped nimbly from his path; and 
Lanston presently came to himself 
in the yellowish sun-glare of the 
street. 

How did he know about that ship 
deal? he asked himself, as he strode 
along ignoring the shop displays of 
fancy gadgets imported from Terra 
and other worlds. The old clam has 
been spying on me — it’s a wonder I 
don’t have icicles on the back of my 
collar! How does that friendly-look- 
ing receptionist stand working for — ? 



Lanston stopped dead at a crossing 
to consider the possibility that Con- 
sul Axelrod might be partially hu- 
man. He snorted at the thought, but 
the moment had calmed him enough 
to look about^ for a public visio 
booth. 

He dialed the numbers of two or 
three Terran-style taverns until he lo- 
cated the man he wanted. The visage 
that appeared on the screen was 
pleasant, pudgy, and pinkish — an ef- 
fect considerably dampened by the 
shrewd glitter of the little green eyes. 

“Hello, Foster!” Lanston greeted 
it. “How are you?” 

“Hi, Bill. Half-lit; but this place 
you steered me to promises to supply 
a stomach pump free. What’s up?” 
“In a nutshell — how about that 
ship for trading company deal?” 

The pinkish face moved slightly 
on the screen, then became bland. 

“You changed your mind mighty 
fast.” 

“My health calls for a change of , 
climate,” replied Lanston. ’ 

Foster regarded him with a grin. 
“Come to think of it,” he com- 
mented, examining Lanston’s flushed 
features, “you do look a shade on tSe 
high-pressure side. Maybe a little 
change of gravity — ” 

“Okay, I’ll meet you at your hotel 
in an hour,” the other cut him short. 

“I have to see a friend of mine out at 
the spaceport. He’s calculating curves 
for that new super-liner that’s b\^st- ^ 
ing off tomorrow, and I figirf^a 
copy would help me save astrfigeffion 
time.” 

“It might at thaV^’iigreed Foster. 
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“But don’t forget that the Nova is 
the last word and a lot faster on the 
jump than an old freighter like the 
Saphire. They even have a brand- 
new type of artificial gtavity on her.” 
“They can have pinwheels and pen- 
nants if they like. I just want to 
know the general direction of Sol. 
There is one little favor you might 
do me, though.” 

“What’s that?” 

“After I have your used but sturdy 
spaceship and you’re sitting in the 
office of my modest but expand- 
able import company, you might let 
me have a day or two to try out the 
ship before you register the new own- 
ership with the Terran consul.” 
Foster winked, and asked no ques- 
tions. ■ 

T wenty-four hours later, 

Lanston was out of the bag, as 
far as being anchored to Corsha was 
concerned. What else he had gotten 
himself into, he was not quite sure. 

He had avoided the formalities of 
clearing for outer space for the simple 
reason that he intended to ape the 
course of the Nova as soon as he 
escaped Corsha’s atmosphere, instead 
of carrying out a routine trading ex- 
pedition to one of the other planets 
in the system. Much red tape had 
been saved thereby, but Lanston was 
beginning to wonder if some of it 
might not have been handy for hold- 
ing his old rocket together. 

Maybe she was Jidly supplied when 
I got her, he thought, but it’s sure 
taking a lot oj air to keep the pres- 
sure up. I wonder how many pin- 



point leaks she has, and where? 

He could not, he decided as he 
checked his course against that 
planned for the Nova, claim that he 
had actually been cheated, consider- 
ing the state of the “business” he 
had handed over to Foster. The 
Saphire would have been only reason- 
ably risky as a means of travel to 
Corsha’s sister planets. It would be 
Lanston’s own fault if he got into 
trouble by heading into interstellar 
space. 

“But it’s the only wayl” he 
growled. “Otherwise, I’d gimp around 
Corsha till I rotted!” 

Satisfied with the course achieved 
by his rather amateur piloting — he 
had not considered it necessary to 
get an interstellar license at the space- 
port — Lanston plugged in the anti- 
quated detectors to the general alarm 
system and went to check his fuel 
tanks. He hop>ed he would never have 
to draw upon their contents again, 
but it was a good idea to know how 
much was left. 

“Well, it seems to work,” be ad- 
mitted, after a look at the rocket 
system, “even if she is patched to- 
gether like a soapbox scooter. Foster 
sure didn’t Idse on this deal!” 

The Saphire had been designed 
for interplanetary or short interstellar 
hops with small cargoes and a crew 
of about ten. At some time, she had 
been converted so that two or three 
men, with a reckless faith in auto- 
matic gadgets, could handle her. Stor- 
age space for food,' oxygen, water, 
and similar necessities had been 
economized correspondingly, as had 
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the air-conditioning and other fur- 
nishings. 

“Outfitted for shoestring tramp op- 
eration/’ muttered Lanston. “Well, 
with any luck, I won’t’ have to keep 
her long.” 

He set the cheap, inadequate de- 
tectors for close scanning of a cer- 
tain sector of space. The most casual 
comparison of his aim with the direc- 
tion of flight would have turned any 
e.\perienced spaceman ashen. The 
Siipkire plunged blindly ahead, scan- 
ning cautiously back toward Cor- 
sha. 

That ought to do, he thought. Now, 
to see if there’s a bunk that won’t 
come loose from the bulkhead! 

He eased into one without remov- 
ing his clothes, and eyed a rusty 
patch overhead until he dozed off. 

The alarms awoke him several 
hours later. He yawned, stretched, 
and made his way to the control 
room without haste. 

Such of the instruments as he could 
read and understand offered an esti- 
mate of the distance between him 
and the ship rapidly overhauling the 
Saphire. Lanston decided he had 
several hours to make ready. 

As soon as he thought the over- 
taking ship could receive his signals, 
he set the automatic transmitter to 
sending out distress calls. 

Lanston spent the last hour watch- 
ing the trim bulk of the Nova swell 
out of the blackness and creep 
abreast of the old freighter. He had 
to use the observation telescope, since 
the luxury liner never did come close 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. 



Instead, they sent across an emer- 
gency rocket. Lanston shoved a few 
papers into his pocket to prove 
ownership of the Saphire if need be, 
squirmed into a spacesuit, and hus- 
tled out through the airlock to re- 
ceive the magnetic grapple of the 
small rocket. 

He kicked it loose, and took a firm 
grip on the line. Then, he jumped 
off and drifted to the hull of the 
emergency vessel, where he was pres- 
ently admitted to the airlock. 

“What’s the idea banging on the 
port like that?” demanded the griz- 
zled spaceman who helped him out 
of his suit. 

. “Let’s not waste any time!” said 
Lanston in urgent tones. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired an 
officer from the entrance of the tiny 
control room. “Don’t you want us to 
see if there’s anything to be done?” 

Lanston glanced at him. He was 
slightly under medium height, and 
seemed even shorter because he was 
so chunky. His uniform sleeves were 
noticeably tight about the shoulders. 
Dark brown hair curled from under 
the uniform cap set precisely above 
a broad, tanned face. 

His voice was deep and not un- 
pleasant, except for a tone of sus- 
picion. 

“There’s nothing to be done,” said 
the former trader. “And I was the 
only one aboard, anyway.” 

“Let’s get back, then,” said the 
other, and Lanston relaxed. 

He offered a brief, censored ac- 
count of his dealings on Corsha when 
the officer — who turned out to be 
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John Kurian, the chief pilot — led him 
to the shiny, gadget-packed control 
room. Lanston was about to com- 
ment on the longitudinal layout of 
the decks, which was in contrast to 
the usual vertical sections climbing 
from jets to nose, when Kurian pre- 
sented him noncommittally to the 
commander oL the Nova. 

Captain James Stower was a beefy, 
graying man. He seemed to think 
twice when the erstwhile trader in- 
troduced himself as “Captain” Lans- 
ton. Otherwise, he was affable 
enough, perhaps in anticipation of 
reporting the comparatively rare feat 
of a rescue in space. Lanston neg- 
lected to mention that he was a 
captain with neither crew nor cargo. 

“I don’t know what caused the 
leakage,” he concluded his highly 
imaginative story, “but it seemed as 
if the fuel was volatilizing and seep- 
ing into all compartments except the 
control section I had sealed off. I 
didn’t find out till too late.” 

He waited for suspicious questions, 
especially from Kurian, who struck 
him as being anything but slow on 
the uptake. 

Instead, the captain and his chief 
officer stared at each other meaning- 
fully. Stower rapped cryptically upon 
the metal bulkhead with one knuckle. 

“I don’t know that it proves any- 
thing,” Kurian objected, but Stower 
cut him off with a warning jerk of 
the thumb toward the two or three 
assistants on duty in the main part 
of the control room, forward from 
the extension of the corridor where 
they stood. 



“Have the steward find Mr. — ah 
. . .Captain Lanston a place to sleep,” 
he ordered quickly. “Then, when 
you check the emergency jet you 
used, take a look at our fuel tanks!” 

Lanston, overwhelmed by relief at 
being taken at face value, meekly 
followed the solid shoulders of Kur- 
ian down the corridor without rais- 
ing any questions. He wondered idly 
if the chief pilot had ever been a 
wrestler. 

Not a pro^ anyway, he decided. 
Not crunched up. In fact, he’s not a 
bad-looking guy, but I wouldn’t want 
those big mitts wrapped around my 
throat. 

They went down a short stairway 
and passed through two doorways 
that Lanston recognized for ports 
through airtight bulkheads. In a com- 
fortably jarge lounge which was in 
the process of being rearranged after 
on^ section of the passengers had 
dined, Kurian delivered him to a 
double-chinned little fellow in a white 
jacket. 

“Higgins,” he said, “this is . . . 
Captain Lanston. Find someplace for 
him to stay. He had to abandon his 
ship just now.” 

Higgins raised his eyebrows to ’ 
stare at Lanston as the pilot depart- 
ed aft. -His bulging, light-blue eyes 
were eagerly curious as he congratu- 
lated Lanston upon his escape. 

“Lucky, for me you people came 
along,” admitted Lanston. 

Higgins left his assistants to carry 
on with reconverting the dining sa- 
loon to a lounge, and led Lanston 
forward again. 
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“This second section holds the 
largest number of pas'senger cabins, 
Captain,” he told his charge in his 
whiskey tenor. “There are more in 
the section we just left, along with the 
recreation space, and room for the 
crew in Section One.” 

He had guided Lanston to a flight 
of stairs as he spoke, and they pres- 
ently reached the deck one level 
above that of the control room. Hig- 
gins led the way toward the center of 
the ship, and Lanston became con- 
fused after a few steps. 

Losing my sense of direction, he 
thought. Wonder why there isn’t a 
single main corridor? 

“This is the only unoccupied suite 
this jump,” said Higgins, sliding open 
a door. “We call it the ‘Galactic 
Suite’ and I understand, sir, that the 
cost matches the name.” 

Lanston peered in at a lu.\uriously 
furnished chamber. Although the fur- 
niture was doubtless as light in 
weight as was possible to make it, 
the deceptive design suggested solid 
comfort — a marked novelty for a 
spaceship. 

“If you’d rather. Captain,” said 
Higgins anxiously, “I could ask some 
of the engineering officers to double 
up.” 

“Oh . . . no,” replied Lanston, try- 
ing to seem unimpressed. “I don’t 
like to put them to that trouble. Af- 
ter all, engineers are human too.” 
“Yes, sir. Heh-hehl I’ll see if I can 
have a change of clothes for you by 
the time you arise. Captain.” 

“Fine, fine!” Lanston beamed, 
rubbing his toe over an imitation 



floor fabric that looked remarkably 
like carpet. 

“I’d offer to send in a tray,” Hig- 
gins apologized, backing to the door, 
“but we’re so short-handed that we 
have to restrict meals to the regular 
hours.” 

“Why’s that?” asked Lanston. 

“Oh, a couple of cooks slipped the 
jets along with others of the crew on 
the last few planets.” 

Lanston suddenly lost his compla- 
cency. He reached out a long arm to 
draw Higgins gently inside the door 
again. With the other hand, he 
thoughtfully ruffled his reddish hair. 

“What’s the matter with this bot- 
tle?” he demanded abruptly. “Crew 
deserting so far from Terra . . . cap- 
tain and pilot making funny faces 
when I said my fuel tanks 
leaked . . . ?” 

Higgins started uncomfortably, 
and twisted his second chin into his 
collar. 

“We-ell . . . harumph ... I might’s 
well tell you. Captain. Captain Stow- 
er thinks we’re passing through some 
sort of rays in this part of space 
that work on the metal in the hull — ” 

He broke off to glance guiltily over 
his shoulder. 

“That’s just rumor, o’ course. You 
understand, I wasn’t supposed to be 
listening. Besides, I don’t believe it 
any more ’n the ones that slipped 
the jets did.” 

“What do you believe?” 

“It’s the new grav system!” 

Lanston blinked. He wondered if 
he had stayed on Corsha too long. 
There were stories of traders and 
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planet jumpers who lived on the 
fringes of civilization until they be- 
came a little “variable.” 

“The grav system? 

“Yes, sir. You see, it isn’t like the 
old type, with thousands of cells 
built in between the decks and the 
vertical layout. The whole ship is 
put together around a core of empty 
space, an’ the attraction is generated 
in there.” ' 

Lanston eyed him, beginning to 
worry. By now, the fat little stew- 
ard was almost spluttering in his 
haste to speak. He seemed definitely 
scared, now that^he had let the mask 
slip. 

“A core of empty space?” asked 
Lanston. “You mean just open, or a 
vacuum?” 

“An hOnest-to-galaxy vacuum. It 
runs from just this side of the main 
jets to under the control room. You 
might say it’s something like an elec- 
tromagnet, ’cept it works on more 
than just metal. What it does to metal 
— well, nobody knows, I guess, but 
Mr. Kurian said something once 
about making it tired. I think that 
was what he said.” 

The light blue eyes, which had 
been staring into emptiness over 
Lanston’s shoulder, refocused. Hig- 
gins abruptly shut his mouth, as if 
aware that he had been babbling. 

“Did he say ‘fatigued’?” asked 
Lanston, as the steward sidled to- 
ward the door again. 

“I think maybe it was something 
like that. Captain. I — you’ll have to 
excuse me. The lounge . . . ?” 

He edged out into the corridor as 



he spoke, and slid the door shut. 
Lanston shrugged. 

“Hope I don’t find myself ma- 
rooned at the next planet the Nova 
touches,” he muttered. “If they lay 
her up for over-hauling, I might 
just as well have kept the old 
Saphire.” 

He explored the facilities of the 
suite. The bedroom off the chamber 
where Higgins left him was too in- 
viting after the rigid bunk of the 
Saphire. He decided to enjoy the soft 
mattress before someone thought up 
questions about his future plans. 

The appointments did not include 
spare pajamas, so he went to bed in 
his underwear. Within a few minutes, 
an unsuspected exhaustion resulting 
from his tense hours waiting to be 
picked up left him sound asleep. 

“Beats buying a ticket, anyway,” 
he congratulated himself as he pulled 
up the single lightweight blanket he 
had chosen. 

He was awakened finally by voices 
in the outer room. 

“Ah, breakfast,” he murmured, and 
sat up expectantly. 

He glanced at his wrist watch, and 
was surprised to find that he had 
slept nine hours. Then he looked up 
as he heard a gasp from the direction 
of the door. 

“Good morning!” he said enthu- 
siastically. “Are you from the stew- 
ard’s department?” 

The girl in the doorway stared at 
him coldly. She was of slightly less 
than medium height, and anything 
but scrawqy. Her brown, shoulder- 
length hair had enough gold in it to 
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pass as blonde. Against a peaches and 
cream complexion, her lips glowed 
bright red. Lanston wished fleetingly 
that the^ were less drawn down with 
displeasure at the corners. 

“Willy!” she called over her shoul- 
der, ignoring his question. “There’s 
someone here.” 

Lanston admired her silhouette 
against the light that had been turned 
on in the "outer chamber, and tried 
to tell himself that the trace of petu- 
lance in the husky voice might be 
justified by surprise. He became suf- 
ficiently aware of his surroundings to 
hitch up the light blanket under 
which he had slept. 

Over the girl’s shoulder appeared 
the face of a man. To Lanston’s sur- 
prise, for she had spoken as if to an 
intimate, the face was middle-aged 
and puffy with high living. 

“Who are you?” demanded the 
newcomer in a blustering tone. 

Lanston noticed as “Willy” edged 
cautiously past the girl that the man 
was growing a paunch to match his 
graying hair. The clothes draping the 
s/ocky figure, however, were expen- 
sive. ^ 

Must be her father, thought Lans- 
ton,. determining to offer no offense 
to anyone in such an influential posi- 
tion. She might call him by his first 
name. Lots of people do nowadays. 

Then he noticed further the way 
the girl twitched aside just before her 
corripanion’s second hand came into 
view, and he decided that the caress 
had been most un-paternal. 

“Uh . . . I’m Captain Lanston,” he 
answered, hastily clearing his throat 
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as they waited, staring. “Who are 
you?” 

“Oh, the fellow they fished out 
of space last night? I’m Wilson Boley 
and this is Miss Knapp.” 

Lanston waited for admiring ques- 
tions about his escape. There was 
merely silence. 

At last, Boley fidgeted and mut- 
tered something about “coming back 
later to inspect the suite,” and the 
couple turned to leave. 

They had taken only a step when 
a familiar voice greeted them. 

“Good morning. Miss Knapp . . . 
Mr: Boley.” 

“Ah, hello there, Higgins,” said 
Lanston as the steward reached the 
doorway. “What’s for breakfast?” 

He tried to adopt thejnien of the 
hardened spaceman awaking light- 
hearted after a brush with lonely 
death. Something spoiled the effect. 
Higgins glared at him, and wormed _ 
his way inside past Boley and the 
girl with a gross lack of solicitude. 

“Get outa that bed, Lanston!” he 
barked. 

The tone of his husky tenor was 
markediy at variance with the re- 
spect he had shown Lanston only a 
few hours earlier. 

“We’d better go, Julie,” Boley ad- 
vised the girl. 

“Huh?” grunted the man from 
Corsha unpleasantly conscious of 
the facts that the girl and Boley had 
paused to stare back at him and that 
two burly spacemen had moved into 
view just beyond the door. 

“Captain Stower wasn’t even close 
to getting up to interstellar speed 
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yet,” said Higgins significantly. 

“I don’t get it,” muttered Lans- 
ton, wondering what that had to do 
with him. 

“Captain Stower got it!” retorted 
Higgins. “The answer to his radio 
back to Corsha. You got quite a repu- 
tation, Bud!” 

Lanstbn swung his feet over the 
edge of the bed and reached for his 
pants and shirt. Confused momentar- 
ily at being the center of attrac- 
tion, he hesitated. 

Axelrod, of course! he told him- 
self furiously. HE wouldn’t miss the 
chance! Well, Slower and Kurian may 
have my orbit plotted now, but 
they’ll have to take me along whether 
they like it or not. And once on 
Terra, I’ll find a way to stay! 

“Let’s Come back later, Julie,” 
Boley urged. 

Julie Knapp giggled. 

“Captain Lanston, he called him- 
self!” she murmured. “What will they 
do with him, Willy? Do you think 
you could get the cajitain to assign 
him to our table? Poor Higgins is 
so' short of help!” 

By this time, on Higgins’ signal, 
the two husky crewmen reached 
Lanston. They began to pick him 
up, blanket and all, with the evi- 
dent intention of seeking out the 
nearest disposal chute. 

“Hey!” yelped the ex-trader. “You 
can’t pull this stuff! I demand to see 
the captain!” 

“You will, you will; that’s where 
we’re going,” one of them assured 
him grimly. 

“Well, why can’t I get dressed 



first?” inquired Lanston, feeling at a 
distinct disadvantage as the blanket 
began to slip. 

“Captain said to hurry,” snapped 
Higgins. 

And so they hurried. 

Somewhere out in the corridor, 
Lanston managed to get his feet under 
him and saved himself from being 
dragged. He clung futilely to his shirt 
and trousers, which was just as well. 
By the time his two escorts deposited 
him before Captain Stower in the 
little foyer at the rear of the control 
room, the blanket was a distant mem- 
ory along with the fading laughter of 
Julie Knapp. 

At a gesture from Stower,- the crew- 
men released Lanston and departed, 
sliding the door shut bchind-'them. 

“You cheap little jet-hopper!” 
sneered the beefy commander. “Cap- 
tain Lanston, eh? Why, if they didn’t 
want you back on Corsha so badly. 
I’d have you planted out on the nose 
for a frozen figurehead!”' 

“What do they want of me?” asked 
Lanston, considering it beneath him 
to object to the term “little,” even 
though Stower had to look up to glare 
at him. 

“Ask Mr. Kurian! I have other 
things to do.” 

He turned away and marched out 
of the compartment, his shoulders 
set indignantly. Kurian, who had 
drifted up during the exchange, sur- 
veyed Lanston unsmilingly. 

“I can’t quote the whole message,” 
he said, “but it mentioned skipping 
out on debts, failing to get official 
clearance before blasting off, operat- 
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ing a spaceship illegally, and ... oh, 
a lot more. You ought to be good for 
life!” 

Lanston finished hopping on one 
bare foot while he thrust the other 
into a leg of his pants. He pulled up 
the latter and immediately felt 
braver. 

“That’s just hearsay,” he declared, 
fumbling for a sleeve of his shirt. 
“We’ll get that all straightened out 
when I reach Terra.” 

“Don’t know how you’re planning 
to get that far,” Kurian replied. “Our 
next stop, before we get to Centau- 
rus, is Johanssen III. I guess we can 
find something to keep you busy till 
then.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“You don’t think you’re getting a 
free ride after that yarn you fed us, 
do you? We’re short of men in the 
galley and in the rocket room both. 
Take your choice.” 

“Like hell I will!” Lanston yelled. 
“I owe you for picking me out of 
space, but I expect you to treat me 
like a distressed spaceman. Don’t 
start pushing!” 

He shrugged into his shirt, noting 
the flush that was spreading over 
the pilot’s tanned, regular features. 

“I can see why they want you 
back on Corsha,” said Kurian, “but 
don’t think you can con me. Red! I 
have my own troubles without argu- 
ing with you.” 

“So I’ve heard,” sneered Lanston. 
“Seems to me you people run a pretty 
lousy ship, or else why does the crew 
keep melting away?” 

Kurian stepped closer, scowling. 
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With one muscular hand, he gathered 
the front of Lanston’s shirt. 

“Now, look — !” he began. 

Lanston twisted free and shoved 
the pilot back with a long arm. 

Kurian recovered his balance and 
thrust his face into that of the trader. 
He had to stand on tip-toe to man- 
age it, but Lanston was made un- 
comfortably aware oj the other’s 
chunky chest and breadth of shoul- 
der. 

“Just get this through that solid 
bone antenna hung between your 
ears,” Kurian growled. “If the Old 
Manysays you’re to help the stewards 
to work out your passage, then you 
help the stewards! Or would you 
rather not eat from here to Johanssen 
III?” 

“You picked me up on your own 
initiative,” declared Lanston, feeling 
distinctly ungrateful but convinced 
from his experiences w'ith Axelrod 
that it was a mistake ever to yield 
an inch. “I’m entitled to passage — 
e-w!” 

Kurian, crowding even closer, had 
trod upon his bare toes. 

“Watch what you’re doing!” 
yeljjed the victim, hopping on one 
foot while he tried to hold the in- 
jured members. 

“I will if you cut out all this back 
talk,” promised Kurian. 

He slid open the door suggestively 
and took Lanston’s elbow in his big 
hand. 

Lanston drew away and dropped 
his foot to the deck. He thought his 
toes must still be numb, for the metal 
did not feel as hard to his unshod 
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foot as he expected. 

Kurian, groping for a hold of any 
kind, slipped his hand down to the 
other’s waistband and started to drag 
him toward the doorway. Lanston 
hacked him across the forearm with 
the edge of his left hand to break the 
grip. Kurian muttered, and bulled 
him into the bulkhead, trying to pin 
him long enough to get a solid hold. 

“All right, then!” said Lanston. 

Kurian, misunderstanding, eased 
back a step. Lanston exploded an 
uppercut from down around his 
knees. It landed too high, on the 
cheekbone, but the pilot staggered 
back with a surprised grunt. 

He fetched up against the opposite 
wall, recovering his balance just in 
time to save his head from clanging 
' against the metal. 

Get him first! Lanston warned him- 
self, and sprang forward with his fist 
cocked. 

From behind his own ear, he 
whipped across a vicious right. Kur- 
ian, still blinking, but with his hands 
up now, jerked his head aside. Lans- 
ton’s fist whistled past his left ear 
and sank into the metal bulkhead. 

“Unh!” he grunted soulfully as 
Kurian countered with a jolt to the 
pit of the stomach. 

He could almost feel his face turn- 
ing white, and not from the effects 
of the punch. 

His bright blue eyes bulging with 
horror, he stared at the bulkhead. 
For all he could see of his hand, the 
forearm ended at the wrist. He was 
suddenly aware of drops of sweat 
popping out upon his forehead. 



His expression must have been 
ghastly, for Kurian pulled back the 
blow he had already started. Then 
he, too, turned pale as he saw what 
Lanston was gaping at. 

The latter pulled gently on his 
imprisoned wrist. 

A foot-square section of the bulk- 
head shattered softly, crumbling like 
a stale cookie about the spot where 
the fist had pierced it. Lanston was 
free. 

“Wh-what kind of metal is that?” 
he whispered. 

After a moment, he realized that 
he had not been answered. He turned 
to the pilot. Kurian looked decided- 
ly ill. 

^ Lanston backed two steps along 
the bulkhead. He rapped his knuckles 
on it at waist height, and was not 
reassured by the soggy clunk. 

Like beating a cork gong, he 
thought. 

“What kind of rocket have you got 
here, Kurian?” he demanded. “I hope 
the deck, at least, is solid!” 

He stamped one bare foot to make 
sure. 

“Careful!” shouted Kurian, rou.s- 
ing from his trance. 

It was too late. Lanston had chos- 
en the wrong spot. 

“Yeeeow!” he yelled. His scalp 
prickled. “Get me out of this!” 

His leg had plunged through the 
deck to the knee. As he sprawled 
forward with hands outstretched to 
break his fall, he felt the metal 
crumble away about the hole. 

“Don’t move!” Kurian snapped, 
springing toward the wider expanse 
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of the control room proper as if skit- 
tering over a carpet of eggs. “New- 
man 1 Monteforte! Get out of here on 
max jets!” 

The incipient bellow of his voice 
did not fully disguise deep concern. 
As Lanslon wriggled his foot fran- 
tically in the emptiness he could not 
see because of his sprawled position, 
the men on duty in the control room 
came sprinting to the rear. 

“Ea.sy there!” yelled Lanston at 
the same moment that Kurian roared, 
“Watch out!” 

The double exhortation jerked one 
of the men up on his toes and he 
pa.ssed Lanston without incident; but 
the other, perhaps startled at the 
sponginess beneath his feet, took off 
in a frightened dive for the doorway. 

He landed with a satisfying thump 
on a solid part of the deck, but the 
spot underfoot when he had jumped 
collapsed. 

“Hey I There’s nothing under me!” 
Lanston cried. 

He looked up to find himself alone. 
Kurian had moved out of his view. 

Keep calm now, Bill, he coached 
himself. Slide up on it the way you 
did on the ice when you fell in skat- 
ingl 

Cautiously, he inched his way for- 
ward. He happened to be facing that 
way, and he had a suspicion that 
trying to turn back to safer territory 
would only make matters worse. 
When he probed gently back with 
one foot, not daring to look over his 
shoulder for fear or rolling his weight 
, onto one elbow, he could feel nothing. 

A little more, now, he thought, and 



I can grab that fire extinguisher rack. 

A large, cold drop of perspiration 
trickled deliberately down his fore- 
head and into his right eye, stinging 
him into blinking rapidly. 

He reached out for the extinguish- 
er rack, and more of the deck crum- 
pled beneath him. Somewhere in the 
distance aft, alarm bells were ringing. 

“Hunh!” Lanston grunted sudden- 
ly, wondering what had struck him. 

He abruptly lost his sense of direc- 
tion, becoming unable to orient him- 
self in regard to “up” or “down.” 
“Oh, hell!” he exclaimed, realiz- 
ing what had happened. “Kurian got 
the grav field turned off.” 

The disappearance of the pilot was 
easily accounted for bj' the cutting 
of the generators and the sounding 
of the alarm bells. A moment later, 
Kurian returned, floating himself 
along the bulkhead to Lanston’s left 
front at .shoulder height. 

“Steady . . . hold out your hand,” 
he called, as he drifted across to the 
top of the rack toward which Lans- 
ton was straining. “There seem to be 
some solid spots left.” 

Holding up his hand gratefully, 
Lanston saw the pilot’s fingers sunk 
gingerly into the bulkhead in a pre- 
carious grip. 

Then his weightless body was 
hauled clear of the hole as Kurian 
stiffened against the tendency to pull 
himself downward toward Lanston. 
The latter looked back. The hole 
gaped blackly behind him. 

“Not enough to walk on — even if 
we could walk,” grunted Kurian. 
“Straighten yourself out, and I’ll 
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pitch you across. Hey, Newman!” 
“Go ahead!” answered one of the 
pair by the door. 

Lanston saw them waiting as Kur- 
ian maneuvered him around like a 
child’s toy balloon. He contorted and 
squirmed to get himself into position. 
Kurian gave a heave, sending him 
sailing across the intervening space. 
Lanston groped out frantically. He 
touched Newman’s outstretched fin- 
gers and was hauled past the door- 
way. 

“Careful what you take hold of,” 
the blond youth warned. “It feels a 
little loose this side of the door too.” 
Then Kurian kicked off and flew 
toward them. Lanston reached out to 
help, but drew back his hand as New- 
man caught his chief. 

“The first thing to do,” said the 
pilot, “is to clear out of here far 
enough to be safe.” 

He glanced aft, whence a distant 
hubbub was already becoming notice- 
able. 

“Monteforte! ” he ordered. “Blast 
off and report this to the Old Man! 
Newman, scout the crew quartersl 
Lanston, help me get all the passen- 
gers out of Section Twol” 

He flitted purposefully away in the 
wake of Monteforte, waving Lanston 
toward the first stairway to an upper* 
level. A few moments later, the latter 
found himself knocking on a cabin 
door. 

He would not have blamed the 
occupant for greeting him with as- 
tonishment, .since he had overleaped 
his mark and been forced to knock 
on the door from the ceiling side. 



Hearing no reply except a muffled 
shout, Lanston pulled himself down 
and slid the door open. It crashed 
back, teaching him to be wary of em- 
ploying anything like normal strength 
to such habitual motions. 

In mid-air before his eyes floated 
a slowly thrashing bundle of bed- 
clothes. Estimating distance and an- 
gle carefully, Lanston flung himself 
at the bundle so as to carry it be- 
fore him to the opposite wall, where 
an open closet offered handholds. 

“Good God, boy!” exclaimed the 
lean, white-mustached gentleman who 
eventually emerged from the tangle. 
“Thought I was having a nightmare I 
What happened, boy?” 

Lanston explained briefly that the 
artificial gravity had been turned off 
and that everyone was ordered aft to 
the next section. He sympathized 
with the old gentleman’s “nightmare” 
as he recalled having the same sen- 
sation when his fist had pierced the 
bulkhead. 

He worked along the side corridor, 
which was beginning to show signs of 
life as various people clawed their 
way out of the cabins and along the 
walls toward the main passageway. 

“Grav field trouble,” Lanston sang 
out repeatedly. “Everybody to the 
lounge!” 

Having cleared that branch, he 
moved on to the next. The first per- 
son he encountered was “Willy” 
Boley, hanging in perplexity from a 
section of molding near the floor. 

“Where’s Miss Knapp?” asked 
Lanston, prudently attaching himself 
to a wall hook from which a chart of 
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the section had been' knocked. 

“Julie? Never mind that! Get me 
out of this! I keep falling ' ‘up’.” 
What turned us upside down?” 

“I’m supposed to check on all the 
passengers in this section,” insisted 
Lanston. 

“Stateroom D-5, then! Now, will 
you pull me up? Never saw such a 
ridiculous condition!” 

Lanston, got hold of Boley’s jacket 
and j'anked the chubby older man to 
a position that had some semblance 
of being right side up. 

“Whew! That looks better,” sighed 
Boley, running a hand over his care- 
fully arranged hair. 

The motion moved him an inch or 
two off his feet. Lanston grabbed him 
again before he could begin to thrash 
about and make things worse. 

“Better get back to the lounge,” 
he advised. “The Captain wants ev- 
erybody out of this section. I’ll look 
for Miss Knapp.” 

“Good — I mean . . . thank you. I 
said 1 ’d go out to get help and find 
out what happened . . . and then — ” 
“I understand,” Lanston soothed 
him. “It’s touch getting aro.und when 
you’re not used to being weightless. 
Let me give you a little tip.” 

“Yes?” 

“Take off your shoes. That makes 
it easier to ha idle yourself along the 
walls; you get a toe-hold here and 
there.” 

Boley reflected. 

“Sounds like a good idea,” he ad- 
mitted. “Thanks.” 

Liinston held him by the collar 
while he wrestled with the zippers 



of his shoes, then helped him to- 
ward the main corridor of this level 
with an energetic boost. 

“Thanks a lot!” Boley flung back 
as he turned the corner. 

Lanston collected the shoes from 
mid-air. He slipped them on his bare 
feet, finding them only slightly too 
small. Leaving the zippers open, he 
continued along the passage in search 
of other unwarned persons. 

Number D-S w'as at the end of the 
short hajl. Lanston slid open the door 
and “walked” Inside by holding firm- 
ly to the jamb. Julie Knapp sat 
frozen in a chrome and leather chair. 
Her knuckles were white with the 
force of her grip on the arm, and her 
ankles twined about the metal legs. 
The chair was upright, but about 
four feet off the deck. 

“Oh, it’s you!” said the girl. Then 
her expression lightened with hope. 
“Well, do something! Get me down!” 

“Funny,” murmured Lanston, as 
if to himself. “That’s what they all 
say,” 

Julie Knapp looked at him. Down 
each cheek inched a large teardrop. 

“Gosh, I’m glad to see somebody,” 
she said unsteadily. “I don’t know 
how long I’ve' been here like this, 
wondering what happened. Is the ship 
wrecked?” 

Lanston found he could just reach 
a drifting cushion and he tried for 
it with the idea of throwing it. The 
force should be enough to waft the 
girl toward the opposite wall. 

“Well, is it?” 

“Huh? Oh . . . no, not as far as I 
know. Kurian, the pilot, had to turn 
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off the grav field.” 

The cushion drifted maddeningly 
beyond his grasp. Lanston’s muttered 
oath was mercifully obscured by 
Julie Knapp’s sigh of relief. 

“But then where is everybody?” 
she asked. “Willy said — ” 

“We’re all supposed to go aft to 
the lounge,” said Lanston. “I guess 
you’ll just have to give up that chair. 
Jump, and I’ll catch you.” 

For the first time, as she hopefully 
wriggled about to set her feet against 
the edge of the chair seat as he di- 
rected, Lanston found the leisure to 
take a good look at the girl. She 
wore a wide-skirted dress of gold- 
flecked brown material that suited 
her coloring perfectly. When she 
hoisted if above her knees to clear 
the way for the jump, Lanston stared 
frankly at her legs. There was a mis- 
chievous glint in her brown eyes 
which hinted that she might overlook 
the boldness. 

Far as Vm concerned, I mean it as 
an honest compliment, he thought 
admiringly. Now, if she lets go of 
that skirt on the way across, in this 
weightless — 

“Here goes!” announced Julie. 
“Don’t drop me!” 

Lanston was disappointed at the 
clever control she maintained over 
the billowing skirt, but he had noth- 
ing to complain of in the way she 
crooked an arm about his neck at the 
impact. He was thrown backward as 
the chair banged against the opposite 
wall from her kick and rebounded 
with a bent leg. 

“You jumped too hard,” he- grunt- 



ed, wrapping both arms around her 
pliant waist and hooking one foot on 
the door-jamb to avoid being car- 
ried out into -the corridor. 

He considered whether he should 
escort her to the lounge or take her 
along while he searched for other 
trapped passengers. He recalled the 
numbers he had directed aft on their 
own, and decided that the section 
must be nearly empty. He presumed 
that Kurian or someone else had tak- 
en care of the part below the plane 
of the control room. 

Might be nice to hang around and 
see what develops, he thought, but 
then there’s -the chance that some 
more of the ship will come loose from 
its rivets. 

Julie squirmed comfortably. 

“All right; you caught me, I 
guess,” she whispered. “But how do 
we get away from here.” 

“Yeah ... uh ... I guess we’d 
better get back,” said Lanston re- 
gretfully, “You ready to try it?” 
“Sure. I’m not scared anymore, 
now that you’re with me.” 

Lanston wondered if he should try 
stopping at his temporary quarters 
for his jacket — and some socks, at 
least. He decided to find out first 
how conditions stacked up when they 
reached the next deck. 

^ Taking Julie by the hand, he 
pushed off toward the main passage. 
He was beginning to get the knack 
of weightless maneuvering, and they 
made it with little difficulty. At one 
point, however, he elicited a squeal 
from Julie by snapping off a light 
bracket he seized as a handhold. 
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“What makes it like that?” the 
girl gasped, pushing back a strand 
of golden brown hair from her eyes. 

Lanston watched the fragments of 
metal scatter through the air ais he 
flicked his fingers. 

“I . . . don’t* know, eXafctly,” he 
said. “Maybe we’ll find out when we 
get together with the rest.” 

Julie held on to his hand a shade 
tighter, but asked no further ques- 
tions. When they arrived at the stair- 
way, the going was easier because of 
the handrail. Lanston left Julie at 
the head of the steps momentarily 
while he flitted quickly back along 
the passage to yell down each side 
hall. No one answered. 

“Captain Lanston!” called the girl 
as he returned. 

“Make that ‘Bill’ if you like,” he ■ 
grinned. “What is it?” 

“I think I heard somebody down 
there calling you.” 

“Let’s go down and see, then,” he 
replied, starting along the handrail. 

Halfway down, his body began to 
drag over the treads. A second later, 
his full weight returned abruptly, and 
he tumbled head over heels the re- 
maining distance to the deck. 

“They turned it back on!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The wind was knocked out of him 
as Julie landed across his shoulders. 
Before he could sit up, footsteps 
sounded and Kurian came out of a 
side corridor a few feet away. 

“Oh, there you are,” he comment- 
ed, ignoring Lanston’s betrayed ex- 
pression. “This Miss Knapp?” 
“That’s right,” Lanston grunted, 



helping her to her feet. 

“Then everyone’s accounted for. 
Let’s get aft. The Old Man wants to 
seal off this section.” 

“How come the grav field is back 
on?” Lanston demanded. , 

“Good enough reason,” said Kurian 
grimly as they hurried along the cor- 
ridor. “We had a hull rupture in 
Section One! Air pressure! The Old 
Man figures the field is the lesser of 
two evils, being some restraint against 
everything bulging out.” 

Lanston pondered this in silence 
until they reached the lounge, al- 
most unmindful of Julie’s frightened 
grip on his hand. 

They found that compartment 
crowded with milling people. Crew- 
men were posted at the exits to aid 
in dispersing the crowd to other rec- 
reation rooms and cabins in this sec- 
tion. The passengers, Lanston saw, 
were mostly stfared and voluble; the 
spacemen seared and silent. 

“Lanston,” muttered the pilot, 
“how about opening the bar and pass- 
ing out drinks? Might brighten the 
place some.” 

“I wish,” retorted the trader, “that 
you would get over this idea of mak- 
ing some kind of steward out of me!” 
“I’d like a little drink. Billy-boy,” 
said Julie. 

Lanston wavered, and Kurian add- 
ed that the stewards were all busy. 
He produced the key to the bar. 

“Oh, all right,” yielded the trader. 
“Get me inside!” 

Pushing through the hubbub, he 
murmured in Kurian’s ear. 

“How bad is it?” 
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“Who knows?” Kurian shrugged 
as he unlocked a door near the en- 
trance. “That grav field must have 
been altering the structure of the 
metal, and I’m afraid it’ll get worse.” 

“Yet you turned the generators 
back on!” 

“They’ve been o» for weeks. The 
ship must be on the point ^of becom- 
ing a sieve. This is just the last 
straw.” 

Inside the compartment, he 
pressed a button. Wall sections con- 
cealing the bar that began a few feet 
away slid upward, and Lanston stared 
out at a sea of faces swiveling to 
stare back at him. Someone raised 
a cheer, and the sea surged forward. 

“Have fun!” grinned Kurian, and 
eased out the door to struggle against 
the current. 

“Young man!” called a stoutish 
woman in a red dre.ss entirely too 
bright for her fading hair. “Can you 
mix a Sirian Sling?” • 

Glancing at the rest of the lineup 
crowding the whole length of the 
short bar, Lanston realized who 
would be in a sling if he wasted 
any time with fancy creations. 

“No, ma’am,” he said bluntly. 

Seizing the nearest bottle, he 
yanked the cork and growled to Julie, 
“Hand me a glass!” 

He plopped the opened bottle and 
the highball glass down on the bar 
before the stoutish woman and 
reached for more bottles with both 
hands. Julie scurried along the bar, 
setting out glasses of every size and 
shape. 

“That’s the way!” someone ap- 



proved loudly. “Don’t fool around, 
Red! We may all be dead before we 
get it passed around!” 

The speaker was promptly subdued 
by cries of protest. One complaining 
voice remained raised. 

“Julie!” yelped Wilson Boley, his 
face even ruddier than usual with the 
effort of squeezing into a place at 
the end of the bar. “What are you 
doing in there? Come out immedi- 
ately!” 

“You’d better go,” muttered Lans- 
ton. “They are all gaping at you.” 

“Am I hurting anybody’s eyes, do 
you think?” she demanded pertly, 
but yielded when Lanston gave her 
a little shove. 

“I’ll help out, boy,” said a voice 
near the door. 

Lanston recognized the white- 
mustached old gentleman he had 
towed out of one of the staterooms. 
He stepped aside at the door to let 
the volunteer in as Julie slipped out 
to the waiting Boley. 

“Always wanted to be a bar- 
tender,” said the old gentleman. “I 
know a couple of recipes guaranteed 
to lay out this whole crowd stiff as a 
battery of rocket tubes. Oops! Did I 
step on your toe, sir?” 

Boley glared in silent agony. Re- 
membering whose shoes he wore, 
Lanston closed the door hastily and 
returned to his work. 

Half an hour later, the passengers 
were still mostly voluble but definite- 
ly more courageous. Lanston had long 
since acquired two more volunteers, 
and leaned against an empty section 
of shelves to rest. The rush had eased 
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and the press disperse’d when he had 
deliberately overlooked the tendency 
I of the more ambitious souls to carry 
bottles to various parts of the lounge. 

He saw Kurian look in from the 
forward exit. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation, the pilot came toward him. 
Lanston stepped over to the door and 
slid it open far enough to admit the 

■ officer’s thick shoulders. 

“What’s doing?” he asked. 

Kurian examined him searchingly. 

“I’m getting up a little group to 
check some of the emergency jets. 
Want to go along?” 

“Why me?” asked Lanston. “Are 
' volunteers that hard to get?” 

“As a matter of fact . . •. yes,” 

■ growled Kurian. “I’ll say frankly that 
I I don’t especially like the way you 
[ got yourself pumped aboard here, 
[ and I still owe you for this eye I’m 
I getting, but you at least don’t seem 

to scare easy.” 

“Well . . . since^ou put it that 
way,” said Lanston. 

One glance over his shoulder as- 
sured him that the situation was well 
under control. He reached a long arm 
under the counter and stepped back 
to the wing where Kurian stood. 

“Here,” he said, holding up a bottle 
of Centaurian whiskey that he had 
marked 'down for his own. “A swallow 
of this will assi.st the takeoff.” 

He expected Kurian to head for the 
nearby entrance to the second sec- 
tion, but the pilot took hini to an 
upper deck by way of Section Four, 
which was occupied mainly by fuel 
and supply compartments. 

“We have the airtight doors closed 
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forward of Section Three,” Kurian 
told him. 

“Think it’s dangerous up there?” 

Kurian looked over his shoulder to 
meet Lanston’s eye. 

“Don’t spread this around,” he 
said, “hut half of the forward sec- 
tion has broken off. Air is leaking out 
of Two like money throngh a drunk’s 
finders. I’m. afraid even the small 
rockets may be affected.” 

Lanston digested this in silence, 
wishing he had stayed on Corsha. 

Or at least on the Saphire, he told 
himself. 

“Ah, here they are!” exclaimed a 
voice as Kurian slid aside a door and 
led Lanston into the anteroom to 
one of the ship’s airlocks. 

Captain Stower looked again, and 
added, “Is that tHfe only one you 
could find, Kurian?” 

“It seemed like a good idea, sir,” 
answered the pilot. “Here’s a space- 
suit for you, Lanston.” 

Lanston discarded Boley’s shoes 
and pulled on a pair of heavy socks 
someone offered him. He recognized 
among, the group the assistant pilot, 
Monteforte, and the grizzled space- 
man who had rescued him from the 
Saphire. There were four others pre- 
paring to go outside, and several as- 
sisting them. No one looked particu- 
larly happy. 

The spacesuited men began to pass 
through the airlock before Lanston 
was ready. Monteforte stayed to help, 
and they were the last ones outside. 

The cold beauty of the stars merely 
accentuated the black emptiness. De- 
spite the heating coils in his suit. 
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Lanston shivered. The grav field was 
weak out here. 

He trailed Monteforte toward the 
nose, where a group of the others 
were gathered with lights and cables. 
Someone thrust the end on one of 
these into Lanston’s gauntlet and 
pointed at a ring sunk in the hull. 
He shrugged to himself and looped 
the cable through, securing it with 
a couple of hitches. 

What do they think they’re going 
to do — fly a jet on a half-inch cable 
like a kite? he wondered. 

By the time he had finished, an 
emergency rocket was being maneuv- 
ered out of the space left by a re- 
tracting section of the hull. A space- 
suited figure that moved like Kurian 
crawled into the port that had been 
left open. The gnd of the cable was 
passed to him, and then several of 
the men lifted the small vessel clear 
of the hull. Monteforte pressed his 
helmet to Lanston’s. 

“I’d like a picture of that,” his 
voice penetrated the metal. “Even if 
it isn’t as hard as it looks.” 

The emergency rocket slowly drift- 
ed a few yards away. Kurian dis- 
appeared inside for a few minutes. 
When he came out to crouch in the 
exit with one hand on the cable, he 
seemed to be watching the timer on 
the chest of his suit. 

“What’s he going to do?” Lanston 
asked, leaning over to touch helmets 
with Monteforte. 

“See if it stands up under the rock- 
ets.” 

Jets suddenly flared at nose and 
tail of the small .ship. They were ob- 



viously minimum strength and 
matched to neutralize each other. 

“How does she look?” Kurian’s 
voice sounded over the suit radios. 

“Not bad,” answered somebody. 
“Satisfied? Or do you want to try a 
stronger — Look out!” 

The nose of the jet puffed out in 
a flare of silent brightness. Immedi- 
ately, the remaining part began to 
pick up speed forward. 

Warned by the shouts, Kurian 
leaped plear of the exit port where he 
had waited. He shot over their heads, 
gripping the end of the cable. 

Lanston, watching the pilot, did 
not see the subsequent explosion that 
shattered the emergency jet before 
it had traveled a hundred yards. 

What did catch his eye was the 
anchored end of Kurian’s cable cut- 
ting through the ring in the hull like 
a wire slicer through cheese. 

“Hey!” he yelled as he nudged 
Monteforte. “Get hold of some- 
thing!” 

He snatched up one of the cables 
lying lightly on the hull and shoved 
the end at the assistant pilot. Then 
he leaped after Kurian with the other 
end clenched in his gauntlet. 

The pilot had-been partially halted 
by the waning resistance of the crum- 
bling metal, but he was drifting away 
into the void. Lanston shot up along- 
side him, hoping that something 
would anchor Monteforte. He grab- 
bed at Kurian’s leg. 

Something felt wrong with the con- 
tact. The next instant a whining noise 
filled his ears and the tiny motors of 
his air circulator began to labor. 
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“Chee-rist!” he muttered. “I’ve 
sprung a goddam’ leakl” 

Half paralyzed with the horror of 
it, he had forgotten leaving his radio 
on. Kurian thrashed about and 
grabbed the cable from him. 

“Haul us in fast!” the pilot roared. 
“He’s got a leak.” 

Lanston felt the acceleration as 
they were yanked down to the hull. 
He tried to clamp his gauntlet over 
the spot on his forearm from which 
air was escaping, but he could not 
see the tiny hole. He feared to 
squeeze, lest the metal of the arm 
section crumble. 

Then they were down, and space- 
suited figures rushed him from one 
handhold to another and into the air- 
lock. One tumbled in with him and 
tore open the inner door as soon as 
the closing of the outer permitted 
the minimum of air pressure to build 
up. Air puffed into the chamber, and 
Lanston staggered out into the ante- 
ro»in where willing hands helped pry 
him out of the suit. 

“What happened out there?” de- 
manded Captain Stower. 

Monteforte, who had come through 
behind the ex-trader from Corsha and 
opened his helmet, told him while 
Lanston caught his breath. He saw 
the crewmen looking at him and won- 
dered if his face were white. 

I’m not in the market for another 
scare like that, he thought. 

He weighed the chances of getting 
anywhere in the emergency rockets, 
and decided that they were decidedly 
dim. 

“Captain Stower,” he said. “May 
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I make a suggestion.” 

“Go ahead,” said Stower heavily. 
“I’m running out of them myself.” 
“Much as I hate to face the fact,” 
Lanston declared slowly, “I’m afraid 
this bottle of yours is coming apart 
at the seams.” j 

“Also between the seams,” Stower 
sighed. “Get to it!” 

“And trusting the emergency rock- 
ets is taking a big chance. But if you 
could spin the Nova enough to brake 
with the main drive — ” 

“Yes?” 

“Maybe,” said Lanston, “we could 
pick up my ship.” 

“Oh, nuts!” growled the other with 
a tone of disgusted finality. 

Crewmen nearby who had paused 
to listen muttered profane disappoint- 
ment. Lanston held’Stower back by 
the sleeve. 

“Wait a minute!” he insisted. “It’s 
worth thinking about. You didn’t 
have interstellar speed yet. We’re not 
even twenty million miles out from 
Corsha. The Saphire is good for that 
far — with a little luck!” 

“I thought she was about to blow 
up when we took you off!” 

“Oh ... that,” mumbled Lanston. 
“I . . . er . . . might have exaggerated 
just a little.” 

He saw Stower begin to scowl as 
he figured it out. 

“At least, she isn’t crumbling 
apart!” he added. 

“Well . . .” Stower hesitated. “I’ll 
see what Kurian says about the emer- 
gency jets. You have one point — there 
isn’t anywhere else we can get to in 
time.” 
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Lanston found a bench under a' 
rack of spacesuits and kicked some 
odds and ends off it so he could 
stretch out. When Monteforte re-en- 
tered the airlock, he thought for a 
few seconds of offering to go along. 
Then he changed his mind. 

I took MY chance for this watch, 
he thought. Let some oj these other 
heroes take the next. 

Twenty minutes later, another man 
was brought in with a faulty suit. The 
waiting crewman swarmed over him, 
peeling off the spacesuit. 

“Pass the word for Doc Bergman!” 
ordered Stower. “And hand me one 
of those slings for a tourniquet!” 

Lanston took one look at the foot 
between the bodies of two crewmen. 
It was grotesquely puffed and red 
with blood from ruptured arteries. 
Freezing had occurred too late. 

He sat up on the bench, but there 
was nothing for him to do. The in- 
jured man was presently carried 
away, and Stower turned to one of 
the pair that had brought him inside. 

“What’s the story out there?” he 
demanded. 

“Mr. Kurian decided the rockets 
ba.sed in Two and Three aren’t much 
good. The ones aft, around the rocket 
room, don’t seem so bad yet.” 

Captain Stower glanced thought- 
fully at Lanston. 

Another half hour passed, and the 
men outside began to come in by 
twos and threes. Kurian was last. As 
he was being helped out of his suit, 
he confirmed the advance report. 

“There are four I’d say were safe, 
and another pair good in a tight 



choice,” he said ’ wearily. 

Stower beckoned Lanston over. 

“Tell him your bright scheme!” he 
said. 

Lan.ston explained. To his surprise, 
Kurian raised no objection. Lanston 
realized that the pilot was worried. 
He decided that when Kurian was 
scared, it was time for everyone else 
to start running. 

“I set my course to the same curve 
you used,” he said to clinch the argu- 
ment. 

Stower darted him a sharp look, 
and Lanston had to explain that part 
of his e.scapade. Kurian. and his su- 
perior eyed each other. 

“It might be done,” said the pilot. 

“We’re doing it!” decided Captain 
Stower. “It’s the only chance. You 
get a few minutes’ rest while I talk 
with McLeod in the rocket room ! ” 

He bustled out of the compart- 
ment. Kurian glanced at the crew- 
men straightening up and turned to 
Lanston. 

“Think there’s any chance * of 
sneaking a bottle or two from the 
bar?” 

“If there’s one left. I’ll sure try,” 
Lanston replied. “Shall I bring some 
knockout drops, or do you really 
think we’ll make it?” 

“We have a chance,” said Kurian 
soberly. “It’s lucky that it seems to 
be working from the no.se aft. I 
don’t know why . . . the coils extend 
all the way through the ship. Maybe 
the field draws more power at a dis- 
tance from the generators aft, so the 
effects were noticeable in the control 
room first.” 
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Lanston left him slumped on the 
bench and wound his way back 
through the next section to the 
lounge. 

He found the latter compartment 
somewhat cleared by the retirement 
of those who had become excessively 
cheered. Julie and Wilson Boley were 
not to be seen. Lanston frowned. 

Of his eager assistants, only 
the white-'mustached gentleman still 
_stood leaning cheerfully on the bar. 
He was now slightly rumpled, but 
greeted Lanston with a wicked wink. 

“Come slumming, boy?” 

“In among niy betters. Pop. Is 
there anything left?” 

He wished he had gone for his 
jacket while there was time. Or his 
shoes, for that matter. He examined 
the pair of untouched bottles held 
out for his in.spection. 

“Got anything to wrap them in. 
Pop?” • 

The other glanced around vaguely. 

“Wouldn’t want to see the last 
survivors hi-jacked, boy,” he said. 
“How about this fellow’s jacket?” 

Lanston craned his neck to see the 
floor behind the bar. Two inert 
bodies, one of them clad in a borrowed 
white jacket, snored gently beneath 
empty shelves. 

“What size shoes would you say 
he wears?” 

On his return trip, he hurried be- 
cause announeements of an impend- 
ing change of course were beginning 
to flow over the public address sys- 
tem. One of the testing gang inter- 
cepted him in an upper corridor be- 
fore he reached the airlock ante- 



room. , 

“Mr. Kurian said to tell you we 
all moved in here.” 

Lanston followed the man into 
what had evidently been a storage 
compartment. When he unwrapped 
the white coat from his burden, his 
welcome was assured. 

“We came back here because the 
Old Man sent word he’s going to 
clear Section Three,” explained 
Kurian. “I don’t know where he’s 
going to put everybody. I s’pose I’ll 
have to go help in a minute.” 
Captain Stower, however, managed 
without calling upon his chief pilot. 
In the uninsulated compartment, 
they clearly heard the rumble of a 
steering rocket. For Several minutes, 
Lanston was confused as to “up” and 
“down” despite the continued func- 
tioning of artificial gravity. 

Finally, Kurian said, “They’ve got 
her around. I’d better go. Lanston, 
have you got your identification light 
data for the Saphire?” 

“In my jacket,” said the trader 
glumly. “I left that in the Galactic 
Suite!” ' 

“Never mind. I’ll have one of the 
boys climb in a suit and fetch it. 
You’d better see if you can catch 
forty winks while we brake and cal- 
culate the probable time of inter- 
ception. We’ll have our work cut out 
for us, sighting your ship with only 
the instruments of 'the emergency 
rockets.” 

Lanston accepted a place atop a 
heap of empty plastic bags after 
Kurian left. For a while, he listened 
to Monteforte discussing the situa- 
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tion with the crewmen; but the as- 
sistant pilot and a couple of the oth- 
ers who were rocketnien were pres- 
ently summoned away. 

Then the deceleration began, caus^ 
ing a general shifting about of the 
odds and ends the men were using 
for seats. 

“The hell with this,” grunted one 
of them finally. “I’m gonna look for 
a better place.' Wish I was a rocket- 
man and had a bunk back here in- 
stead of in the part that’s fading 
away.” 

In a few minutes, however, he re- 
turned to report disgustedly that 
passengers were clogging the corri- 
dors and other storage compartments 
as Captain Stower enforced his safety 
measures against the chance of a leak 
in Section Three. Lanston rolled over 
and tried to go to sleep. 

He wondered briefly if he stood 
any chance of finding Julie Knapp in 
the confusion. He decided regretfully 
that Wilson Boley was doubtless look- 
ing out for her. The rumble of the 
main rockets, now pointed in the di- 
rection of flight, continued. 

He remembered later waking up 
when a dozen or so of the passengers 
were added to the company around 
him. Then, still later, a hand shook 
his shoulder roughly. 

“Somebody to see ya. Cap,” an- 
nounced one of the spacemen. 

Lanston sat up, rubbing a hand 
over the sprouting stubble on his 
chin and shaking his head. The com- 
partment was snugly filled with peo- 
ple who seemed to be doing little 
but staring at their hands. Julie 



Knapp stood in the doorway, beckon- 
ing. 

Lanston rose and stepped cautious- 
ly over sundry sleepers. He followed 
Julie outside. She led him a few 
yards to a nearly empty side corridor. 
Lanston thought it must be a runway 
for inspecting Ihe walls of the fuel 
tanks. 

“Hungry?” asked the girl, holding 
up a napkin-wrapped package. 

“Well . . . now that you mention 
it—” 

“I got Higgins to give me a couple 
of sandwiches when he was passing 
out what he called supper. Billy- 
boy . . . ?” 

“Yunh?” Lanston grunted encour- 
agingly around a mouthful. 

“They say you really are a captain 
with a spaceship, and that we might 
transfer to her. Is that right?” 

“Mostly,” he admitted. “Depends 
on whether Kurian and the others 
can spot her in space. We were travel- 
ing on the same curve, but . . . there’s 
a lot of room out there.” 

Julie sniffed and dabbed at her 
eyes with a forefinger. 

“I knew you’d save us, ever since 
you came and got me in my state- 
room when the gravity was off! I 
guess you thought. I was pretty 
awful.” 

“Now, why would I think that?” 
demanded Lan.ston. 

“Well, I laughed at you when . . . 
when — ” 

“Would have laughed myself. It 
was funny ... I suppose.” , 

“And then Willy went and left me 
becau.se he said he wanted to be in 
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the corridor leading to the escape 
rockets, and I dfdn’t know what to do 
except try to find you.” 

Lanston frowned. 

“By the way,” he asked as casually 
as he could manage, “who is Boley? 
An uncle, or something like that?” 

Julie looked at him wide-eyed. 

“Oh, no! I never met him till we 
both got aboard on Klajarrok — that 
was two planets before Corsha. But 
he kept following me around . . . and 
. . . and I guess I just got used to 
him.” 

Lanston grinned to himself. That 
did not strike him as being much of a 
habit to break. 

Just as he dropped a hand gently 
upon her shoulder in preparation for 
ending the lingering pause in the most 
satisfactory way, he heard his name 
being called in the outer passage. 
Julie slipped her arms about his 
waist. 

“Bill-y! I’ll bet they’ve found your 
ship! ” 

’‘Did they have to — / I mean ... I 
sure hope so. I have to go see, I’m 
afraid.” 

Julie stood on her toes and kissed 
him on the mouth. Lanston decided 
that Kurian could .shoot over in a 
rocket to examine the Saphire, but 
Julie drew away at la.st. 

“They’ll be looking for you,” she 
murmured. “But you won’t forget me, 
will you?” 

“Don’t worry about that!” said 
Lanston, trying to calm his racing 
pulse. “When we transfer. I’ll see that 
you and I go together.” 

He forced himself to leave her 



there and elbowed his way along the 
outer corridor until he caught up with 
the steward who was paging him. It 
was Higgins. 

“They want to confer with you in 
the main rocket room. Captain Lans- 
ton,” said Higgins, his blue eyes pop- 
ping with glad cordiality. 

Owning a spaceship really gives a 
man swank, thought the trader smug- 
ly. I must try never to be without 
one. 

He found the ship’s officers gath- 
ered about a desk in the engineer’s 
section of the rocket room, where 
Captain Stower had set up headquar- 
ters after evacuating Section Three. 

“For a while, I thought we’d be 
driven right into the tubes,” he told 
Lanston. “The two forward sections 
are so much junk by now. We’ll just 
have time to abandon — with luck!” 

“You picked up the Saphire?” 
asked Lanston eagerly. 

“Mr. Kurian spotted her just as 
we were about to give up.” 

Newman moved aside as Stower 
spoke, and Lanston saw Kurian 
slumped on a stool beside a panel of 
rocket room gauges. They were all 
tired and unshaven, but the pilot 
seemed exhausted. Lanston squirmed 
inside as he.noted the swelling about 
Kurian ’s eye. Then the other looked 
up at him and grinned, teeth very 
white against his tanned face. 

“You’re coming with me in the 
first rocket,” he told Lanston. “We’ll 
need you to save groping around 
when we get inside. She’ll be about 
three miles away by the time we’re 
ready.” 
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The party was organized with a 
minimum of confusion. Higgins and 
the tow-headed Newman, who had 
volunteered to rig a collapsible air- 
tube on the Saphire’s entrance port, 
and Lanston were issued spacesuits. 
Kurian settled himself in the little 
control bay of the rocket, and the 
nearest dozen passengers were jam- 
med in behind. Julie Knapp sat 
wide-eyed behind the pilot, occasion- 
ally throwing a smile to Lanston at 
his post by the tiny airlock. 

I T seemed to take hours, during 
which they were once more 
weightless, to reach the old ship. 
Lanston sweated inside his suit and 
fidgeted nervously when Kurian be- 
gan an endless series of petty, jiggling 
blips on his steering rocket. 

“What did he do, get lost?” he 
whispered to Newman. 

“Not him!” murmured the other. 
“Better get your helmet screwed on; 
we must be there and he’s trying to 
lay us in close to her airlock. Here — 
check mine, will you?” 

Lanston checked him and Higgins, 
and was checked. Newman tapped 
him on the shoulder and they entered 
the airlock one at a time. 

Lanston was the first one through. 
He stared at the looming hull only 
a few yards away, and seconded New- 
man’s faith in Kurian’s skill. A mag- 
netic grapple shot across and clung. 

Never thought I’d be so glad to 
see YOU again, he thought. 

Higgins erupted from the air- 
lock with a bulky package. When 
Newman joined them, the three of 



them fitted together the metal attach- 
ments that would clamp to the air- 
lock ports and extended the plastic 
tube. 

“Your honor, Captain,” said New- 
man over his suit radio. 

He pointed to the Saphire and 
thrust the end of the tube toward 
Lanston as Higgins finished clamp- 
ing the opposite end down. -- 

Looks awfully thin, the trader 
thought. Glad I’m going over in a 
suit! 

With a boost from Newman, he 
floated across to the old rocket’s air- 
lock, which opened without difficulty. 
The others leaped and relieved him 
of the tube. They began to clamp 
it to the port from the outside as 
soon as Lanston got in. 

The first thing he did was to turn 
on more lights. He regretted the pow- 
er wasted because of the ones he had 
left burning when he abandoned, but 
the darkness of space had made 
him appreciative of such luxuries. 
Glancing about before making the 
jump, he had been utterly unable to 
-spot the Nova. The two or three 
flashes from other emergency rock- 
ets on the way had merely intensified 
the lonely feeling. 

He shucked out of his spacesuit 
after a quick check of the air pres- 
sure, and ran for the ladder to the 
storage decks. After the grav system 
of the Nova, it felt queer to experi- 
ence the shift of weight every time 
he passed a deck on his way down 
toward the jets. 

The passengers were already com- 
ing through by the time Lanston had 
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thrown open two of the holds. He 
buttonholed a capable-looking youth 
to put in charge and told him where 
he might tap the water supply. 

“You’ll have to make yourselves 
comfortable the best you can,” he 
concluded. “Julie! You come with me 
to the control room. I want to make 
radio contact with the others.” 

He led the way up two ladders to 
the deck just under the control room. 

“This is about the best cabin,” 
he said, showing her the entrance. 
“Make yourself at home!” 

“Is this your spaceship?” asked 
Julie, eyeing the rust spots on the 
bulkheads with distaste. 

“Well . . . she’s not fancy, but she 
goe.s — I hope!” 

By the time he made radio con- 
tact, Kurian had already pulled away 
and headed back for the Nova. Until 
the completion of the complex opera- 
tion, Lanston remained a sort of traf- 
fic director. All the Nova pilots were 
- hard at work. He grew hoarse from 
talking them into position, but was 
too busy to worry about where the 
people were going. 

“You mean it’s the last?” he cried 
as Monteforte reported he had Cap- 
tain Stower with him. 

They let him off for long enough 
to shave and wash up while there was 
still water to spare, but insisted that 
he be in the control room when they 
spun the ship to brake and get up 
speed toward Corsha. 

“Frankly,” Stower put it, “I’d be 
afraid to' touch anything in this spare 
parts bin!” 

Someone found a blanket to fold in 



a corner of the deck, and Lanston 
lay on it when they let him. Every 
so often, one of the pilots would in- 
quire why this gauge indicated zero 
temperature in the rocket room, or 
whetherNit was safe to trust the auto- 
matic air-analyzer. Lanston did the 
best he could, but sen.sed that they 
doubted the sanity of anyone who 
blasted into space in a rattletrap like 
the Saphire. 

But she’s still in better shape than 
their fancy tub, he consoled himself. 
She might even make it back to Cor- 
sha. 

As the hours wore on, he kept hop- 
ing but had to admit that things were 
getting uncomfortable. Alter one 
quick visit to his'old cabin, which he 
found occupied by six men and wom- 
en, he avoided asking how the pas- 
sengers and crewmen were making 
out. Like sardines, he could see for 
himself. He wondered where Julie 
had taken herself and worried about 
her disappointment at the condition 
of the Saphire. 

Can’t blame her, he reflected. I 
was glad enough to leave when I 
thought the Nova was safer. 

“The air’s getting a little thick, 
isn’t it?” he asked Kurian as the 
Nova pilots changed “watches” much 
later. 

“We’re trying to stretch it,” mut- 
tered the pilot. “Do you realize we’ve 
been aboard nearly a day?” 

Lanston raised an eyebrow and 
glanced about the dingy control room. 

“Holding up pretty well, isn’t 
she?” he inquired smugly. 

Kurian groaned. “Whatever made 
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you think you could take this an- 
tique into space and get away with 
it?” he demanded. 

“Had no choice,” Lanston 
shrugged. “My last credit went for 
this hull. If she doesn’t last back to 
Corsha, I’m bankrupt as well as 
dead!” 

“Ummm,” murmured Kurian. 
“Well, we might get out alive. The 
Old Man is going to radio Corsha 
for ships to meet us.” 

Lanston considered this. It oc- 
curred to him that there was now 
leisure to worry about his plight in 
case he did not die. He would land 
upon Corsha under a cloud, to put it 
charitably. 

I’d better see Stower bejore he 
radios, he, thought. 

The planet swelled from a bright 
point to a crescent to a half-lighted 
globe. They were lucky in that their 
approach was from north of the sys- 
tem plane. 

“I’d hate to have to dodge a me- 
teorite group in this,” was the way 
Stower put it. 

He agreed good-naturedly to Lans- 
ton ’s request, however; and when 
they at long last approached Cor- 
sha’s atmosphere, he called the trader 
to listen in as he contacted the ships 
hastily sent up to take off the passen- 
gers. 

“No, we’ll have to use your emer- 
gency craft. We abandoned ours. . . . 
Yes, we still have the air-tube con- 
nected. . .Who — Lanston? They agree 
to drop all possible charges? Good! 
It’s the least we could do for him; 
there would have been a major trag- 



edy if he hadn’t . . . er . . . offered the 
use of bis ship . . 

There was more, about the order 
in which the rescuing ships would 
approach, but Lanston was satisfied. 

That should hold Axelrod a while, 
he gloated, and went down to the next 
deck to search out Julie. 

“The little eyeful with the bosom 
and the long hair?” a male passenger 
answered his query. “I saw her down 
on the^’next deck with old Money- 
bags Boley.” 

The entrance to the main airlock, 
Lanston thought. Can’t she wait to 
get of? 

He found them sitting on the deck 
near the airlock, with a score of oth- 
ers. Boley’s back was against the 
bulkhead and Julie rested coyly on 
his shoulder 

“In a hurry to leave?” he asked 
Julie, but he stared Boley in the 
eye. 

The man took it upon himself to 
answer. 

“You surely don’t expect Miss 
Knapp to remain on this rusty con- 
traption a moment longer than nec- 
essary ! ” 

Evidently irked at having to look 
up to Lanston, he rose. Julie also got 
to her feet. A moment later, several 
others did the same when two space- 
men, completely suited, pushed their 
way to the airlock and entered it. 

“The ships are here,” murmured 
several voices. 

“I’m sorry if you misunderstood 
Miss Knapp’s concern for your safe- 
ty — ” Boley began once more. 

“Let her tell me about that!” said 
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Lanston brjsquely. 

“All right,” snapped the girl. “I 
willl Just because I brought you a 
sandwich once, you needn’t get ideas! 
I don’t like the way you put on airs, 
pretending you were captain of a 
spaceship when all you owned was 
this smelly wreck!” 

“But, Julie! How about when 
you — ?” 

“How about never!” 

“See here, Lanston!” blustered Bo- 
ley. “I can’t permit you to annoy 
Miss Knapp any further. She needs 
the protection of someone like my- 
self, with resources sufficient to take 
care of her properly.” 

“Take an eclipse!” Lanston told 
him impatiently. “Julie, listen to me! 
I—” 

“You penniless, planet-hopping 
tramp!” she shrilled at him. “Willy, 
get this redheaded gawk away from 
me before we miss the rescue rocket!” 

Lan.ston gaped, experiencing a hol- 
low sensation amidships. As he stared, 
forgetting Boley, a fist swished out of 
nowhere to thud on his left cheek- 
bone. 

He staggered, more in surprise 
than in hurt, and Julie completed his 
overthrow by kicking him heartily 
in the shin. Lanston’s feet went from 
under him. His skull rang against 
the bulkhead on the way down. He 
remembered thinking vaguely" how 
much healthier that bulkhead sound- 
ed than the one on the Nova. 

The airlock was opened and a 
stranger in a fresh uniform stepped 
out. 

“All right, folks!” he called. 



“Who’s for the first trip? Don’t rush, 
lady — there are four other ships 
waiting!” 

Lanston shook his head and hauled 
himself to his feet. He attracted a 
few curious glances, but most of the 
interest was directed to lining up for 
the departure. Captain Stower 
pushed his way forward from the foot 
of the ladder to confer with the Cor- 
shan officer, and remained to spread 
words of calm and confidence among 
those who crowded around the air- 
lock. 

Boley and Julie were among the 
first to leave. Lanston felt his eye 
tenderly and slunk up the ladder to 
his old room, where he sat upon the 
now-empty bunk to add up the score. 

You boneheadl he reproached him- 
self. When you think back, can you 
remember one kind word out of her 
except when she thought she needed 
you? 

Kurian found him studying the 
mou.se under his eye about half an 
hour later. Lanston listened to the 
jubilant report that everyone had 
been gotten off, but did not turn from 
his sour contemplation of the mirror. 

“What happened to you?” asked 
Kurian. 

Lanston told him. 

“I don’t hold it against the fat 
slob,” he said. “He just doesn’t know 
any better. But it kind of hurts to 
find out you’re a nit-witted ass!” 

“Oh, come on, now!” laughed 
Kurian. “With that little girl, there’s 
been many another shorn lamb. I’ll 
bet, and there'll be more in the fu- 
ture. You ready to go?” 
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“I think I’ll try to land her,” said 
Lanston. 

“What?" 

“Got nothing to lose. If I can sell 
her for scrap, maybe I can eat for a 
while.” 

Footsteps sounded in the corridor. 
Captain Stower appeared. 

“What’s the hold-up, Kurian?” he 
demanded.* “Let’s go!” 

“He’s going to ride her down,” 
said the pilot. 

Behind Stower, Lanston saw the 
equally surprised faces of Newman 
and Monteforte. Stower flushed. 

“He’s crazy!” he exploded. “Does 
he know how much fuel is left.” 

“There’s just enough,” said Ktirian 
slowly. “// it’s used carefully.” 

“But. he isn’t an experienced 
pilot ! ” 

“1 am, though. And I believe I’ll 
bear a hand here. The ship’s all he 
has in the world, sir. We owe him 
something.” 

Lanston thought for a moment that 
they would drag Kurian off bj' force 
and return for him. Then he saw 
their e.xpressions change before 
Kurian’s level stare. Stower shook 
his head sadly. 

“They all soften between the ears 
in the end,” he muttered. “Well, good 
luck. Bill!” 

Newman nodded wordlessly and 
Monteforte shook hands with bdth of 
them. 

“I’d like to stay and help out,” 
he said, “but I’d rather live!” 

They marched to the ladder. In a 
few brief moments, their voices died 



away and the door of the airlock 
changed. 

“Let’s get up to the control room,” 
said Kurian soberly, ’ 

“Maybe we’d better not,” said 
Lanston, feeling guilty at having 
dragged the other into a wild scheme. 
“Can you really handle her?” 

“Don’t worry. Bill! I haven’t been 
piloting for ten years without learn- 
ing some tricks they don’t need on 
those luxury rockets. We’ll get her 
down or I’ll owe you for another 
ship!” 

He began to work the tail around 
to hit the atmosphere first. 

“Of course,” he admitted, “I don’t 
guarantee to pick the spot more than 
ten seconds ahead of time! I’ll try 
for the Capital City spaceport, 
though.” 

“Any acre of jungle will suit me 
fine!” Lanston breathed. 

Two hundred miles up, they 
reacfied noticeable air and Kurian 
sent Lanston down to the rocket 
room to watch for danger signs. The 
Saphire went into a braking orbit. 

Fifty miles more of drop, and Lans- 
ton began to be bothered by the 
slant of the deck despite the gravity 
plates. He also became conscious of 
strange groans and vibrations about 
him. 

One hundred miles up, something 
outside gave way. The old Saphire 
went into a noticeable wobble as the 
thunder of the main rocket battery 
turned slightly ragged. 

“A tube blew, I think!” Lanston 
screamed over the intercom. 
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’ "Better get up here,” answered 
Kurlan. 

, “What’s the trouble?” 

* "Nothing — yet! But it’s the best 

„ place to watch the landing from. Not 
•iso much, weight to fall on your head 
f if . . , if we come down a trifle fast.” 
I Lanston gave up watching the in- 
^ accurate gauges and ran for the lad- 
der. He was nearly shaken loose by 
the Increasing wobble and, on the next 
level, by a blast pf air funneled in 
through some rent in the hull; but he 
fought upward, clawing for hand- 
holds on the rungs and trying to -re- 
^ member how to pray. . . , 

O VER the capital city of the 
planet Corsha the shadows were 
lengthening as the colonial world 
placidly spun its other face to its 
^ yellowish primary. 

Consul Axelrod pursed his lips as 
he sat behind his painfully trim desk 
and stared casually at the spinning 
hand on the face of the electric wall 
clock. A casual observer might have 
thought him engro.ssed in some 
weighty diplomatic problem. As a 
matter of fact, he was considering 
two of them. 

He had just ‘solved one by decid- 
ing that he might with a good chance 
of success invite his blonde recep- 
tionist to dinner that night at his pri- 
vate residence. It did not seem like 
time yet for another trinket or one of 
the Corshan pearls he had been pre- 
senting her. 

Then, there w^ the matter of the 
Nova. 

Naturally, the consulate must do 



something for Slower and his people, 
he pondered. A dinner, or some such 
welcome to celebrate escaping a ca- 
tastrophe that would have seriously 
injured the reputation of — 

He struggled briefly with the mask 
of his inner self, but failed to prevent 
its slipping a trifle. Was it the repu- 
tation of Terra that gave, him con- 
cern? Or that of the spaceline m 
which he happened to have a modest 
investment? 

“Well, of course, the reputation of 
every Terran organization affects that 
of the mother planet,” he murmured 
smugly. 

Which brings up the problem of 
that young puppy, Lanston, he re- 
called. There’s that agreement, yes; 
but it will never do for me to appear 
to condone his skipping out. / wish I 
knew how he got on the right side of 
Slower — 

His intercom buzzed, and he 
heard steps outside his door. Hastily, 
Axelrod' straightened primly in his 
chair and .slipped on what he consid- 
ered an expression of dignified com- 
petence. He believed firrnly in keep- 
ing up appearances at the office. 

The door swung back abruptly, but 
the tramp of feet was low-heeled and 
anything but petite. The recipient of 
the inquiring, fishy stare that had 
resulted from Axelrod’s being alert- 
ed was Bill Lanston. 

‘Hello, Mr. Axelrod!” he greeted 
the consul challengingly. 

Axelrod’s other eyebrow crept up- 
ward as he viewed Lanston’s* dishev- 
eled air and the yellow-green swelling 
under his left eye. His lips twisted 
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coldly before he realized that another 
man had followed Lanston into the 
office. 

“See here, Lanston!” he said. “It 
will do you no good to ... uh ... in- 
fluence the spaceline officials to bring 
you over here in another attempt to 
worm you passage money out of the 
consulate funds.” 

He paused as he got a better look 
at the second man. A sudden doubt 
rose in his mind. 

“Er . . . that is why you are here, I 
presume?”- he queried. 

He felt a vague twinge of anxiety, 
seeing that the fellow looked almost 
as disreputable as Lanston. His 
brown hair v'as rumpled and the neck 
of his sweaty shirt hung open to ex- 
pose a brawny chest. This second 
man also seemed to have a puffy dis- 
coloration around his eye. 

“That is why we’re here,” Lanston 
agreed firmly. 

“We?” asked Axelrod weakly, 
turning back to the lanky redhead. 

“We. Both of us. Allow me to in- 
troduce John Kurian.” 

“How do,”' said the second man. 

Axelrod eyed him warily. 

“Mr. Kurian, being a'space pilot,” 
said Lanston, “assured me that under 
the provisions applying to distressed 
spacemen — entirely apart from the 
awards we may demand for the use 
of our rocket, the Saphire, in the 
Nova rescue — ■” 

Axelrod’s pale face took on an un- 
healthy flush. He half rose behind 



his meticulously arranged desk as ha- 
stabbed a forefinger at a pushbut- 
ton. 

“You-you-you-^” he choked. 

He gave up the attempt to find a 
satisfying term whose use would not 
undermine his diplomatic dignity. 
With his other hand, he pointed shak- 
ily toward the door. Lanston clucked 
his tongue. 

^ “Maybe we’d better give him a day 
to think it over, Johnny,” he remark- 
ed. “I’m sure Mr. Axelrod will do 
something for us when he learns that 
we’re now neighbors of his.” 

“N-neighbors?” gasped Axelrod in 
horror. 

“Accidentally so,” replied Lanston, 
smiling brightly at him. “You see, in 
the haste of trying to set down be- 
fore that old bottle popped and scat- 
tered us like rain, Mr. Kurian was 
unable to aim carefully. We hoped to 
miss the city here, but — ” ’ 

“But . . . ?” whispered Axelrod, 
almost pleadingly. 

“But the people told us the hill the 
Saphire is balanced on is part of your 
garden. Your house is all right — until 
the next high wind! Unfortunately, 
we can’t afford to pay for having the 
ship moved.” 

“I . . . uh . . . believe we may be 
able to do something for you,” Axel- 
rod sighed. “Terra, you know, likes to 
take care of her own.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Lanston. “When 
they take care of themselves! Come 
on, Johnny!” 
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The ESuntint^ o/ the Tagniute 



In some green island of the sea, 

Where now the shadowy coral grows 
In pride and pomp and empery 
2' he courts of old Atlantis rose. 

» 

In many a glittering house of glass 
2'he Atlanteans wandered there; 

2' he paleness of their faces was 

Like ivory, so pale they were.** 
Masefield 



k TLANTISM ranges from the 

/\ doctrines of the occultists at 
X A. one extreme, through various 
pseudo-scientific or semi-scientific 
■ speculations, to the efforts of bona 
fide historians and scientists to find 
a basis for Plato’s story at the other. 
While the occultists, with their At- 
lantean wizards and bisexual Lemur- 
ians, offer much more colorful ac- 
counts than Plato, they are hardly to 
be taken seriously by reasonable peo- 
ple. Arguing with them is rather like 

^Slightly condensed from Lost Conti- 
nents: The Atlantis Theme in History, 
Science, & Literature, by L. Sprague dc 
Camp; Phila.: Prime Press, 1952; copr. 
1952 by L. Sprague de Camp. 



wrestling with the giant jelly fi.sh Cy- 
anea: the substance is too soft and 
slippery to grasp, and there is not 
even a brain to stun. 

I therefore turn from them with 
some relief to the Atlantists who 
claim, to be scientific in their ap- 
proach. For, if one claims the dig- 
nity of the mantle of science, one 
must expect to be judged by its cri- 
teria, just as the Amerind who 
claimed the status of a warrior by 
braiding his hair in a scalp-lock ac- 
cepted the risk that another brave 



♦*From John Masefield: Story of a 

Roundhouse, copyright 1912 by the Mac- 
millan Co. and used with their permission. 
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would take up both the implied chal- 
lenge and the scalp that went with 
it. 

Outside the magical fraternities, 
Atlantism is a fairly small but dur- 
able cuk. There once flourished, for 
instance, an Atlantean Research So- 
ciety with headquarters in New Jer- 
sey, and in the 1930’s a similar Dan- 
ish group issued Atlantean stamps 
and money. About the same time 
somebody approached the late 
George W. Vaillant, a leading expert 
on the Aztecs, for help in organizing 
an expedition to seek Atlantis at the 
bottom of the sea with a diving-bell. 
And at the moment an Atlantis Re- 
search Centre is issuing publications 
in London. 

One of the most active of such 
groups, the French Societe d’itudes 
atlantcens, was formed in 1926 with 
Roger Devigne as president and Paul 
le Cour as secretary. The club soon 
broke into a conservative faction un- 
der Devigne who tried to keep the 
proceedings scientific, and a radical 
faction und..*r le Cour, who seceded, 
set up his own Amis d’ Atlantis, and 
picked quarrels with non-Atlantist 
French scholars like the archeologist 
Reinach. For some years le Cour 
published Atlantis, a bi-monthly 
magazine largely devoted to the oc- 
cult. His group went on piqu-niques 
atlanteens talking a strange jargon of 
their own and wearing Atlantist em- 
blems in their buttonholes," and fin- 
ally broke up a meeting of their rivals 
at the Sorbonne in 1927 by throwing 
tear-gas bombs into a discussion of 
ancient Corsica. 



Atlantism is active enough to sup- 
port the publication of books that 
appear every few years exploiting 
and expanding the hypotheses of 
Donnelly and his kind. In a recent 
and typical example, Braghlne’s 
Shadow of Atlantis, the author starts 
off appropriately with a frontispiece 
that is a photograph of a pair of 
forged antiques, passed off as Atlan- 
tean relics. Then the author, though 
he repudiates the occult inspirations 
of the Theosophists, goes on to make 
a fantastic series of flat and ridicu- 
lous misstatements of fact: that all 
Mayan statues have beards, that the 
Breton language is unconnected with 
other European tongues, that the ex- 
tinct aurochs or European wild ox 
was the same as the American bison, 
that camels were never native to 
North America, that the remains of 
elephants have not been found in 
America north of Florida, that there 
were no lions in Classical Greece, that 
the Otomis speak ancient Japanese, 
that the biographer of the famous 
wizard Apollonios of Tyana was 
“Theophrastes,” that the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh and Teohtihuacan 
were built many thousands of years 
B.C. . . . and so on; mistakes of 
the sort that would be cleared up by 
a little selected reading and a vi.sit 
to a couple of good museums. You 
believe Colonel Braghine at your 
peril. 

Much of the book is devoted to 
the alleged cryptic inscriptions and 
the lost Atlantean cities of Brazil. 
Now, the treasure-cities of the Bra- 
zilian wilds have been one of the 
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leading will-o’-the-wisps of specula- 
tive paleology ever since the conquis- 
tadores wandered the length and 
breadth of this vast land seeking in 
vain for El Dorado. The British At- 
lantis! Wilkins wrote a whole book on 
these supposed relics of a higher civi- 
lization. Half a century ago the 
Krupps of Essen spent a half-mil- 
lion dollars of their steel fortune on 
an expedition to the Matto Grosso to 
look for such a city. 

Then in 1925 a retired British 
army officer, Lt.-Col. Percy H. Faw- 
cett, set out upon a similar errand 
with his twenty-year-old son and 
another young man named Rimell 
and vanished. Fawcett, an experi- 
enced explorer and a forceful char- 
acter with a mystical turn of mind, 
thought that the Brazilian jungle 
concealed the ruins either of Atlantis 
itself or of one of its daughter cities. 
Several other parties went in search 
of Fawcett without success during the 
following decade. But his disappear- 
ance remained a mystery until in 
1951 Orlando Vilas Boas, an Indian 
agent of the Brazilian government, 
coaxed the Calapalo Indians of the 
upper Xingu basin (pronounced 
“shing-goo”) into admitting that they 
had killed Fawcett and his cqmpan- 
ions because they did not lik'e the 
way Fawcett had treated them. 

More recently a French gold-pros- 
pector, Apollinaire Frot, spread se- 
ductive rumors of his archeological 
discoveries in Brazil, ideclaring with 
typical pseudo-scientific fervor that 
the results of his investigations were 
so striking that he feared to publish 



them. He died with his findings 
unpublished, for like sea-serpents, 
psychic phenomena, and Schlie- 
mann’s owl-headed vase, the Brazil- 
ian. Atlantis seems to withdraw and 
vanish at tie approach oi .qualified 
scientific investigation. ' 

But to return to Atlantist books: 
An even odder specimen in this gar- 
den of queer literary flowers was the 
Atlantis: die Urhehnat der Arier (At- 
lantis: the Original Hom^ of the Ary- 
ans, 1922) of Karl Georg Zschaetz- 
sch, who asserted that the original 
Aryans, blond and virtuous vege- 
tarians and teetotalers, were the 
people of Atlantis. Like Carli before 
him and Velikovsky after, Zschaetz- 
sch (pronounced “chech”) claimed 
that Atlantis was destroyed by the 
collision of the earth with a comet. 
The only survivors of . the sinking 
were Wotan. his daughter, and his 
pregnant sister, who took refuge in 
a cave among the roots of a giant 
tree beside a cold geyser. Wotan’s 
sister died in childbirth and a she- 
wolf suckled her infant. The blood 
of these noble Nordics became mixed 
with that of the non-.\ryans of the 
mainland, and their degenerate de- 
scendants resorted to meat-eating and 
to the loathsome practice of ferment- 
ing liquors, invented by a non-Aryan 
girl witch named Heid (like Wotan, 
from Norse mythology). 

By “racial memory” the author 
“proved” that these even-s underlay 
the legends of the Christmas star, the 
world-ash Yggdrasih and the spring 
of Mimir beside it, Romulus and 
Remus, and almost any other myths 
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you care to mention — thus Eve’s 
Edenic apple was “really” Heid’s ap- 
plejack. The Greeks were an Atlan- 
tean colony and Zeus one of their 
early chiefs All of which went to 
prove that Herr Zschaetzsch was 
himself a descendant of Zeus, as you 
can easily see from his name! 

This sort of fantastry, so common 
in Atlantism, explains why the dis- 
positions of historians and scientists 
tend to come unglued at the mere 
mention of Atlantis. Part of their 
phobia is derived from their experi- 
ences in giving popular lectures, at 
the end 'of which somebody is sure 
to stand up and start an argument 
on Atlantis, waving a cop)^of Church- 
ward and as.serting that it must be 
so because it says so right here in 
print. 

H owever, if it is possible to 

study such emo^onally loaded 
subjects as sex and religion in a de- 
tached and scientific manner, we 
should be able to investigate the At- 
lantis question in the same spirit. 

You can treat the problem of At- 
lantis in any of several ways. You 
can, like the occultists, swallow Pla- 
to’s story whole and expand it by in- 
spired extrapolation. Or you can take 
it as mainly true, but try to rational- 
ize it by leaving out the supernatural 
elements. Or you can search for a real 
ancient culture corre.sponding to Pla- 
to’s confederacy, though not necessar- 
ily on a sunken i.sland. Or you can 
investigate the possibility of Atlantic 
islands and land-bridges from the 
point of view of geology or biology. 



Or, finally, you can study Plato’s dia- 
logues simply as fiction, and look for 
their sources as you look for the in- 
spirations of any famous piece of fic- 
tion. 

Since few people nowadays would 
believe in the god Poseidon and his 
ten sons, some rationalization is 
necessary in any treatment of At- 
Jantis. Donnelly provides an example 
of the rationalist group. But once you 
start altering the story in the inter- 
ests of plausibility or drama there is 
no telling where you will stop. As the 
acute T. H. Martin said: “many 
scholars, embarking upon the search 
for Atlantis with a more or less heavy 
cargo of erudition, but with no com- 
pass other than their imagination and 
caprice, have voyaged at random. 
And where have they arrived? In 
Africa, in America, in Australia, in 
Spitsbergen, in Sweden, in Sardinia, 
in Palestine, in Athens, in Persia, and 
in Ceylon, they say.” 

As a result Atlantis has been iden- 
tified with all sorts of places and its 
submersion with all sorts ot catastro- 
phes. It didn’t happen when Plato 
said it did, they say, but thousands of 
years ■ earlier or later. It wasn’t in 
the Atlantic, but in the Arctic, or 
South Africa, or New Zealand. It 
didn’t sink, but was merely damaged 
by a hurricanej Poseidon was not a 
god but a mortal king. Its civiliza- 
tion was not of the Classical type de- 
scribed by Plato, but either a super- 
scientific machine-age civilization or 
a high-grade stone-age culture like 
that of the early Mayas. And so on. 

Now, while some of these points 
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may be well taken, you cannot 
change all the details of Plato’s story 
and still claim to have Plato’s story. 
That is like saying the legendary 
King Arthur is “really” Queen Cleo- 
patra; all you have to do is to change 
Cleopatra’s sex, nationality, period, 
temperament, moral character, and 
other details and the resemblance be- 
comes obvious. 

Moreover, while lost civilizations 
and submerged lands are perhaps 
possible, there is no compelling rea- 
son for connecting them with Plato, 
who after all knew nothing about 
what happened in the Miocene Period 
and had never heard of New Zea- 
land. While it is hard to determine 
the exact limits of the knowledge of 
an antique sage like Plato, who is no 
longer here to be quizzed, we can be 
as sure of the foregoing as we can 
be of anything. 

And Plato might, you know, have 
hit upon a description of real events, 
without knowing what had actually 
happened, by sheer chance. It has 
often happened in the history of hu- 
man knowledge, as when Demokritos 
hit upon the theories of the atom and 
of the evolution of life by inspired 
guess. In fact the French anthropol- 
ogists Mortillet and Verneau took 
just that view of Atlantis: while (con- 
trary to most geologists) they be- 
lieved in a North Atlantic land- 
bridge persisting down to the Pleis- 
tocene, they did not think this land- 
bridge had anything to do with 
Plato’s story. 

Therefore, let us beware of enthu- 
siastic rationalizers of Plato’s tales 



and other ancient myths, since such 
people, starting with the same story, 
come up with scores of different in- 
terpretations, all of which can ob- 
viously not be true at the same time. 

Non-occult Atlantist theories fall 
roughly into two groups: those that 
call for a great catastrophe, a subsi- 
dence or flooding, and those that do 
not. Let us take the former group 
first. 

In 1803 Bory de Saint- Vincent 
published his Essai sur les ties for- 
tunees et I’ antique Atlantide, wherein 
he set forth the conventional Atlantis 
story. Like Donnelly later, he as- 
sumed that Atlantis was much more 
than Plato said — the original home 
of civilization, in fact. There had 
been two subsidences. The first, the 
result of volcanic action in the Med- 
iterranean, reduce the island so that 
the survivors had to become aggres- 
sive imperialists to find living-.space. 
After their defeat by the Athenians, 
the rest of their continent sank also, 
leaving only the islands of the Ca- 
naries, Maderias. and Azores as rem- 
nants. 

In a plausible-looking map Saint- 
Vincent showed Atlantis in its hey- 
day. It was located immediately west 
of the bulging part of West Africa, 
where the Sahara and the Sudan run 
down to the ocean; in fact almost 
touching the African coast at Ca|)e 
Bojador and again at Cape Verde. 
The sea inclosed between Africa and 
Atlantis and these two straits he 
called the “Lac Tritonide,” that is, 
Lake Tritonis, which plays a part 
in the storv of the Argonauts and in 
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Diocloios’s account of the African 
Amazons. The northeast corner of At- 
lantis he labelled “Hesperide ou Pays 
des Atlantes”; the southeast, “Pays 
des Gorgones’’; and the coa.stal re- 
gion of Atlantis between “Pays des 
Amazones.” The present Canary Is- 
lands mark the site of the original 
Atlas range, where lay the Gardens 
of the Hesperides, the snow-tdpped 
volcanic peak of Teyde on the island 
of Tenerife being the original Mount 
Atlas: a plausible idea, for the steam- 
ing 12,000-foot Pico de Teyde does 
answer the Classical descriptions of 
Mount Atlas much better than do 
the mountains of Morocco, 

Saint-Vincent got some of his ideas 
from a French botanist, J. P. de Tour- 
. nefort, who about a century before 
suggested that Atlantis had been 
washed away by the outrush of water 
from the Mediterranean when, as 
a result of an earthquake, the level 
of that sea rose above that of the 
Atlantic, and the outflowing water 
carved the Isthmus of Gib'^altar into 
a strait. Tournefort in turn derived 
this idea from Strato of Lampsakos. 
who back in Hellenistic times a.ssert- 
ed that the Black Sea had become 
connected with the Mediterranean by 
overflowing into it and the Mediter- 
ranean had done likewise with the 
Atlantic. 

Others such as the naturali.st Buf- 
fon, a contemporary of Saint-Vin- 
cent. thought that Atlantis had been 
washed away by water flowing in the 
opposite direction, from the Atlantic 
into the Mediterranean, which there- 
tofore had been mostly dry land. 



Modern geology tends to support this 
view. During the last advance of Plei- 
stocene ice, say some geologists, the 
Mediterranean was a great low piain 
with a pair of large lakes separated 
by the ridge connecting Italy and 
Sicily with i^frica. During the warm 
interglacial periods apelike men 
hunted pigmy elephants and hippo- 
potami in Sicily. With the final melt- 
ing of the ice-caps the ocean rose 
until, about 15,000 years ago, it broke 
through the Isthmus of Gibraltar and 
filled the Mediterranean basin to its 
present level, forcing thousands of 
men and millions of animals to flee. 
A catastrophe? The origin of Plato’s 
story, with the Mediterranean Valley 
playing the role of Atlantis? Suggest- 
ed but. not proved. 

As the solution to the Atlantis 
problem, the theory has objections. 
The geologists do not agree: Deperet, 
for instance, thinks the Ibero-African 
connection broke down before the 
Pleistocene. The Gibraltar region is 
built of limestone and shale, and 
while these rocks are not the most 
resistant, they are much more so than 
mere soil. Therefore the isthmus 
would not give way all at once like 
the St. Francis dam in Los Angeles, 
but would erode slowly as the salt 
river from the ocean cut its way into 
the rock. And when you compare the 
size of the tub with that of the faucet, 
you can .see that filling up the Med- 
iterranean must have taken many 
years. Moreover, if the sea did flood 
the basin thus, the dispossessed, 
people were not Plato’s cultivated 
Atlanteans. but skinclad Neolithic 
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hunters, and there is no evidence that 
preliterate men can hand down a 
truthful account of a historical event 
by oral tradition alone for 10,000 
years, or even a tenth of that period. 

Other suggestions have called for 
even more drastic map-changes. For 
instance in i926 Claudius Roux ar- 
gued that in post-glacial times most 
of North Africa was under the sea, 
and the mountains of Morocco and 
Algeria constituted a peninsula on 
which Atlantis throve. Eventually the 
land rose, or the sea fell, and the 
seas and lagoons dried up leaving 
the present deserts and salt marshes. 

Roux tried to buttress his theory 
by citing the Glozel finds, a group of 
pebbles and clay tablets inscribed 
with marks vaguely like writing 
found on a farm near V^ichy, France, 
in 1926 in association with paleolithic 
objects. Then it transpired that H. 
C. Rogers, a professional faker of 
antiques, had' made the Glozel ob- 
jects and planted them on the farm. 
Before the hoax was exposed it had 
fooled even the distinguished Rein- 
ach, and had led to eccentric theories 
of European prehistory, a libel suit, 
and a fine riot at a meeting of the 
College of France. 

The American engineer R. A. Fes- 
senden offered an even more spec- 
tacular theory of map-changes; like 
the eighteenth-century French Atlan- 
tis! Delisle de Sales before him, he 
located Atlantis in the Caucasus. De 
Sales said the Atlanteans migrated 
from the Caucasus, then one of the 
few islands in the world-covering 
ocean, to the true Atlantis in the mid- 
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die of the Mediterranean, including 
much of Italy and North Africa. 

Fessenden began w'ith sweeping as- 
sertions to the effect that “Primi- 
tive man was very literal minded,” 
with no imagination, which is not 
necessarily so. He tried to show that 
when Greek myths spoke of events 
in the “Mediterranean” they really 
meant the Black Sea, and that the 
“Atlantic Ocean” of the myths was 
really a great shallow sea, the Asiatic 
Mediterranean or Sarmatian Ocean, 
which once covered most of Russia. 
This body ol water Fessenden called 
the “Ocean of Atlantis.” 

Fessenden argued that he observed 
a curious gap in the Greek myths: 
they said nothing about the western 
half of the Mediterranean. His ex- 
planation was that a whole block of 
place-names had been displaced from 
regions east of the Black Sea, where 
they belonged, to the Atlantic re* 
gion. Consider, for instance, that the 
name “Iberia” was applied both to 
the Spanish peninsula and to a re- 
gion in the Caucasus. Mankind, he 
concluded, evolved in the Caucasus, 
built a high civilization there which 
was wrecked by a great flood, and 
then spread in all directions. Sub.se- 
quently the land rose and the Sar- 
matian Sea dried up, leaving the 
Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas as 
remnants. While his argument was 
based on dubious geology, bad myth- 
ology, impossible linguistics, and 
Aryan-race nonsense, it was plausi- 
ble enough for Wells to give it 
a friendly nod in his celebrated Out- 
line of History. \ 
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The Orientalist Joseph Karst ex- 
ploited the idea of an eastern At- 
lantis in an even more spectacular 
manner, arguing for two Atlantides, 
one in northwest Africa and one in 
the Arabian Sea. There was, he said, 
an even earlier center of cultural ra- 
diation in central Asia, which Karst, 
like Fessenden, believed to have been 
submerged down almost to historic 
times. The eastern Atlantis is Ho- 
mer’s Ogygia; it is also the land of 
Kangha in the Iranian poet Firdau- 
si’s Book of Kings, and the Pesho- 
tanu who rules Kangha is Plato’s 
Poseidon. 

Karst based his arguments mainly 
on linguistic grounds: fantastic lin- 
guistics that classified languages into 
nonsensical groups like “Uralo-Bas- 
que” which included such unrelated 
tongues as Dakota, Chinese, and 
English. An “Ibero-Ethiopian race’ 
invented civilization in Ogygia-At- 
lantis, which sent forth three waves 
of migrants before it sank altogether: 
the first including the Chinese, the 
Sumerians, and the Otomis; the sec- 
ond, the Mayas and Kiches of Cen- 
tral America: the third, the Aztecs 
and the peoples of the Caucasus. 

The latest version of the eastern- 
Atlantis theory is that of the tame 
scientists of the U.S.S.R. Having in 
recent years claimed, with magnifi- 
cent disregard of fact, all the world’s 
inventions and scientific discoveries 
for Russia, they have at last arro- 
gated Atlantis for that country. It 
existed, they say, in the area now cov- 
ered by the Caspian Sea. 

Other Atlantists have advanced 



theories, like those of Karst, of two 
Atlantides, one or both of which has 
been submerged. Thus Duville pro- 
posed two centers of Atlantean civi- 
lization, one on the conventional At- 
lantic island and one in northeast Af- 
rica, on the site of the present state 
of Ethiopia, while Rene-Maurice 
Gattefosse claimed that civilization 
was born on an Arctic continent 
which he called by the old name of 
“Hyperborea.”- When this land 
toundered, said Gattefosse, its people 
spread to the North Atlantic Atlantis 
and to other continents, erecting meg- 
alithic monuments like that of Stone- 
henge as they went. The Cro-Mag- 
non men of Paleolithic Europe (who, 
like the Mayas, are nearly al- 
ways dragged into Atlantist argu- 
ments) were pure Hyperboreans. Af- 
terwards the Atlanteans developed 
the so-called Cyclopean style of arch- 
itecture, involving the use of large 
irregular blocks without mortar, 
found in Bronze Age ruins in Europe. 

According to Gattefosse, the “War 
of the Titans” of Greek myth is a 
recollection of periodic changes in 
the earth’s axis, causing world-wide 
alterations in climates and coast- 
lines. Zeus, Poseidon, Atlas, and Hes- 
peros were all Atlantean kings. Un- 
der Poseidon the Atlanteans learned 
to domesticate animals, and fought 
the Gorgons and Amazons who had 
a matriarchal government of which 
traces are still found among their 
descendants the Berbers. The author 
tries to trace the migrations of all 
branches of the human stem by skull- 
shapes, assuming all long-headed peo- 
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pie to be closely related, and like- 
wise all broad-headed folk. This is 
absurd, since the cranial index is 
only one of many characteristics to 
be considered in classifying people, 
and used by itself leads to such 
curious results as lumping the 
Swedes, Eskimos, and Hottentots to- 
gether. 

The idea of a far-northern Atlan- 
tis had been advanced by Rudbeck^ 
in the seventeenth century and by 
Bailly in the eighteenth. Hermann 
Wirth more recently put his sunken 
continent in the Arctic, calling it 
“Thule” after the island Pytheas 
heard of in his travels. Like Church- 
ward, Wirth thought he had the key 
to the profoundly psychological 
sacred symbolism of primitive man. 
so that by tracing the symbols of 
primitives the world over he could 
reconstruct the pre-history of man. 
For in.stance a pair of circles one 
above the other, connected by a short 
line, represents the year. Wirth be- 
lieved that the last survivors of his 
arctic civilization were the now 
extinct Sadlermiut Eskimos, descend- 
ants of the Thuleans who flourished 
between 2S,000 and 12,000 B.C., con- 
temporary with the Cro-Magnon 
men; and that their culture, while 
high, was non-metallic. They spread 
to Europe, Asia, and the Americas, 
splitting into the present racial types 
as they went, and even migrating as 
far as New Zealand. 

W HILE most Atlantists are 
vague as to why continents 
sink, one of them has more than 



accounted for the phenomenon: 
Hanns Horbiger, author of the Cos- 
mic Ice Theory, the Welteislehre or 
WEL as it came to be known. Hbr- 
biger ■ was an Austrian inventor, a 
gadgeteer who bragged that he never 
calculated anything. When people 
doubted him he would shout: 

“Instead of trusting me you trust 
equations! How long will you need 
to learn that mathematics is v^ue- 
less and deceptive?” 

Horbiger told his followers that as 
a boy, while looking through a tele- 
scope at the moon and the planets, he 
had suddenly realized that they were 
made of ice. Furthermore, a dream 
revealed to him that the. sun’s gravity 
extends out only three times as far 
as Neptune. As a young engineer the 
sight of waterlogged soil exploding 
with puffs of steam as molten iron 
ran over it gave him the final clue for 
building a cosmos almost as colorful 
as Mine. Rlavatsky’s and even more 
alarming. 

The universe, it seems, is a sort of 
■ cosmic steam-engine. Interstellar 
space is full of rarefied hydrogen and 
water-vapor .-r (True to a small ex- 
tent.) When a small star, moving 
through this damip mixture, loses its 
heat, it picks up ice. When a larger 
star pulls it into itself it stays buried 
in the large star, a va.st ball of ice, 
for millions of years while the ice 
melts. Finally the small star turns to 
steam, the resulting explosion throw- 
ing pieces of star-material into space. 
These condense into planets while 
the oxygen of the giant star, also 
blown out. unites with the hydrogen 
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of space to make a ring of ice-par- 
ticles (“bolides”) outside the planets. 
The Milky Way is not, as astron- 
omers assert, the farther stars of our 
galaxy, but the bolides of our Solar 
System. 

As the hydrogen of space slows 
them up, these bodies all spiral in- 
wards towards the sun. Because the 
smaller particles are retarded the 
most they spiral in most rapidly, 
pa.^ng the larger ones. Thus as the 
ice-blocks of the Milky Way fall to 
wards the sun, most of them are 
picked up by the gravitational fields 
of the outer planets, wherefore the 
latter and ev'en our own moon have 
acquired ice-coats hundreds of miles 
thick. ' 

When an ice-block reaches the sun 
it causes another explosion which fills 
the space atound the sun with fine 
ice-particles. The inner planets Ve- 
nus and Mercury, moving through 
these, have al.so become sheathed in 
ice; the earth is luckily just far 
enough from the sun to avoid icing. 
Large planets catch smaller ones spi- 
ralling past them and make moons 
of them, eventually drawing them 
into them.selves. 

Both the capture of a satellite and 
its subsequent fall to the surface of a 
planet impose great stresses upon the 
planet. Its gravitational pull causes 
floods and earthquakes until the 
moon settles into a stable orbit. Then 
alibis serene until the satellite, re- 
tarded by the hydrogen of space, 
nears its primary, whereupon its 
gravity draws the oceans into a belt 
or bulge around the equator, drown- 



ing the equatorial regions but leav- 
ing the polar lands high and dry. 

Finally when the satellite ap- 
proaches within a few thousand 
miles, gravitational forces break it 
up. The fragments shower down on 
earth; the oceans, released from the 
satellite’s pull, flow back towards the 
poles, exposing tropical land^ and 
submerging polar territories. All hu- 
man catastrophe-myths can be fitted 
into this scheme somewhere, be they 
the Biblical Flood, Atlantis, the Rev- 
elation of St. Tohnror the Norse Rag- 
narok. 

The earth has had at least six 
moons before the present one, cap- 
tured and destroyed in the Algon- 
kian, Archeozoic, Cambrian, Devon- 
ian, Permian. Mesozoic, and Ceno- 
zoic Eras. Since man was civilized 
in the Cenozoic or Tertiary Era, he 
remembers the fall of the Cenozoic 
moon, whose approach submerged all 
the tropical lands save a few high- 
lands like Peru and Ethiopia 250,000 
years ago. The capture of the present 
moon, the ex-planet Luna, submerged 
Atlantis and Lemuria. When Ezekiel 
speaks of “Tyre” or the author of 
Revelation of “ Babylon, they mean 
Atlantis. The breakup and fall of 
Luna will probably end life on earth. 

Horbiger sold this doctrine to a 
German schoolteacher and amateui 
astronomer named Fauth, who in 
1913 published Hbrbiger’s book Gla- 
zial-Kosmogonie. Although World 
War I interrupted the progress of 
the cult, Horbiger appeared after the 
war with a long white beard and a 
publicity-machine that flooded Eu- 
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rope with books, pamphlets, and 
threatening letters. Soon his follow- 
ers numbered millions, the more fa- 
natical of whom interrupted meet- 
ings of learned societies with yells 
of; 

“Out with astronomical ortho- 
doxy! Give us Hdrbigerl” 

Hdrbiger wrote one correspondent' 
“Either you believe in me and learn 
or you must be treated as an enemy.' 
Another Austrian, Hans Bellamy, was 
converted to Horbigerism by recollect- 
ing that as a boy he had suffered a 
recurrent nightmare about an over- 
sized exploding moon, and popular 
ized the Cosmic Ice Doctrine in Eng- 
lish. 

Although Horbiger died in 1931, his 
‘ movement continued active for years. 
With the rise of Hitler the Horbiger- 
ites identified themselves with the ra- 
cial philosophy of the new rulers: 
“Our Nordic ancestors grew strong 
in ice and snow; belief in the World 
Ice is consequently the natural heri- 
tage of Nordic Man.” But the Nazis, 
who bought so many queer ideas, re- 
mained unresponsive to this one. 

Unfortunately for Hdrbiger’s theo- 
ry the planets are not made of ice 
(though some probably do have ice- 
coats); if they were they would look 
and act differently. (When a critic 
pointed out that Saturn’s density is 
less than that of ice Hdrbiger mut- 
tered something about a “gravita- 
tional shadow,” which he never ex- 
plained.) Nor is the Milky Way com- 
posed of “bolides,” as telescopes have 
, long since proved; nor do stars and 
< planets work the way he said. The 



moon is receding from us instead of 
approaching. In fact, calculations 
show that all Hdrbiger’s assertions 
are flatly impossible in the light of 
all present' knowledge. Bui then, he 
always claimed One could prove noth- 
ing by equations. 

An even madder theory of periodi- 
cal catastrophes was brought out 
more recently by Immanuel Velikov- 
sky, a Russo-Israeli physician and 
amateur cosmogonist whose publish- 
ers stirred up an extraordinary hoop- 
la in 1950 to sell his book. The the- 
ory is somewhat like those put forth 
in the eighteenth century by the 
speculative mythologist Gian Rinal- 
do Carli. who thought that .\tlantis 
had sunk when a comet struck It in 
4000 B.C., and in the early twentieth 
century by Zschaetzsch as related 
supra. 

According to Velikovsky, many 
centuries ago, as a result of a plane- 
tary collision, Jupiter erupted and 
spat out a comet. This comet, travel- 
ling in an eccentric orbit, skimmed 
the earth about 1600 or 1500 B.C., 
close enough to cause a worldwide 
catastrophe with' earthquakes, tidal 
waves, and all the rest. This graz- 
ing contact is remembered as the 
opening of the Red Sea in Exodus 
and other mythological convulsions. 

Fiftj'-two years later this comet 
grazed the earth again, which de- 
bacle is remembered as Joshua’s feat 
of commanding the sun to stand still. 
These approaches of the comet not 
only stopped the earth’s rotation but 
started it spinning again in the op- 
posite direction, changed the position 
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of its poles and their inclination to 
the ecliptic, and changed the earth’s 
orbit so that the year was lengthened 
from 360 to 365 days. The gaseous 
hydrocarbons of the comet’s tail 
showered down, partly as petroleum 
(whence modern oil-wells) and part- 
ly as the sugary manna eaten by the 
Hebrews in Sinai. 

Having lost most of its tail, the 
comet went on to graze Mars which, 
jostled out of its course, also made 
destructively close approaches to the 
earth in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.C. before settling into its 
present orbit. The comet meanwhile 
settled down to become — the planet 
Venus! 

To buttress this startling proposi- 
tion Velikovsky has dug up moun- 
tains of ancient lore: the Babylonian 
360-day calendar; Hindu references 
to the “four planets”; and an im- 
mense mass of quotations from the 
myths -of the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
Norse, Aztecs, and others. When they 
don’t fit he gives them the Prokroustes 
treatment: As Plato’s sinking of At- 
lantis is dated 9000 years before So- 
lon’s trip to Egypt (about j 90 B.C.) 
Velikovsky fits the yarn into his 
framework by knocking a zero off 
Plato’s figure and dunking Atlantis 
900 years before Solon. 

Why, if these events happened in 
historic times, don’t the records de- 
scribe them in clear language? Be- 
cause. says Velikovsky, the human 
race suffered “collective amnesia.” 
Mankind’s subconscious was so ter- 
rified by these occurrences that it 
decided to forget all about them! 



Despite the impressive build-up, 
however, Velikovsky neither estab- 
lishes a case nor accounts for the 
success of the Copernicus-Newton- 
Einstein picture of the cosmos which 
he undertook to supersede. Some of 
his mythological references are wrong 
(for instance he uses the Brasseur 
“translation” of the Troano Codex); 
the rest merely demonstrate once 
again that th^ corpus of recorded 
myth is so vast that you can find 
mythological allusions to back up 
any cosmological speculation you 
please. The Babylonians left clear 
records of observations of Venus 5000 
years ago, behaving just as it does 
now. References to a “four-planet 
system” probably mean that early 
astronomers overlooked Mercury, not 
a conspicuous object even at maxi- 
mum elongation. And the 360-day 
year was simply a case of priestly 
inaccuracy, gradually corrected as 
knowledge grew. 

Moreover the theory is ridiculous 
from the point of view of physics 
and mechanics. Comets are not plan- 
ets and do not evolve into planets; 
instead they are loose aggregations 
of meteors with total masses less than 
a millionth that of the earth. Such 
a mass — about that of an ordinary 
mountain — could perhaps devastate 
several counties or a small state if it 
struck, but could not appreciably 
affect the earth’s orbit, rotation, in- 
clination, or other components of 
movement. If a mass big enough to 
reverse the earth’s rotation hit the 
earth, the energy of the impact would 
completely melt both bodies; if it 
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didn’t hit it wouldn’t change the 
earth’s rotation enough to matter. 
And the gas of which a comet’s tail 
is composed is so attenuated that if 
the tail of a good-sized comet were 
compressed to the density of iron, I 
could put the whole thing in my 
briefcase! 

As for “collective amnesia,” that 
is like saying you’re being followed 
by a little green man whom you 
can’t see because he vanishes every 
time you turn your head to look 
for him. You can’t very well dis-. 
prove such an assertion, but neither 
are you obliged to take it seriously. 

Y OU may wonder if I have been 
selecting samples from the luna- 
tic fringe of Atlantism in order to 
discredit all Atlantist theories. I as- 
sure you I have not, because the 
Horbigers and Churchwards consti- 
tute the main body of Atlantism, 
while the “fringe” consists of the 
few sane and sober writers on £he 
subject. 

Among these is (or was) the Scot- 
tish mythologist Lewis Spence, who 
once edited an Atlantis Quarterly 
which ran for five issues before suc- 
cumbing to monetary malnutrition. 
Between thirty and forty years ago 
Spence published a number of popu- 
lar books on the myths of Mexico. 
Egypt, and other lands, wherein he 
showed sound skepticism towards the 
more eccentric conceptions of human 
prehistory, like those of Le Plongeon. 

Spence’s The Problem of Atlantis 
(1924) while less critically acute 
than his earlier books, is still about 



the best pro-Atlantis work published 
to date. The author undertook to 
prove; 

“ ( 1 ) That a great continent form- 
erly occupied the whole or major por- 
tion of the North Atlantic region, and 
a considerable portion of its south- 
ern basin. Of early geological origin, 
it must, in the course of successive 
ages, have experienced many changes 
in contour and mass, probably under- 
going frequent submergence and 
emergence. 

“(2) That in the Miocene (Late 
Tertiary) times it still retained its 
continental character, but towards 
the end of that period it began to 
disintegrate, owing to successive vol- 
canic and other causes. 

“(3) That this disintegration re- 
sulted in the formation of greater 
and lesser insular masses. Two of 
these, considerably larger in area 
than any of the others, were situated 
(a) at a relatively short distance 
from the entrance 'to the Mediter- 
ranean; and (b) in the region of the 
present West India Islands. These 
may respectively be called Atlantis 
and Antillia. Communication be- 
tween them was possible by an in- 
sular chain. 

“(4) That these two island-conti- 
nents and the connecting chain of 
islands persisted until late Pleisto- 
cene times, at which epoch (about 
25,000 years ago, or the beginning 
of the post-glacial epoch) Atlantis 
seems to have experienced further 
disintegration. Final disaster appears 
to have overtaken Atlantis about 10,- 
000 B.C. Antillia, on the other hand, 
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seems to have survived until a much 
more recent period, and still persists 
fragmentally in the Antillean group, 
or West Indian Islands.” 

Spence rationalizes away most of 
the historically or scientifically im- 
probable parts of Plato’s account. 
Thus, he says, Atlantis need not have 
disappeared in twenty-four hours of 
quakes and storms, but as a result 
of a series of earthquakes over many 
years. I’lato’s Atheno-Atlantean war 
is probably a fiction based upon some 



local Greek war. Plato’s metallurgy 
is unsound, metals not having come 
into use until thousands of years 
after the disappearance of Atlantis. 
Still, even if the Atlanteans were a 
stone-age people and not the source 
of all civilization, they had a con- 
siderable culture. 

For examples- of this culture 
Spence refers to the Cro-Magnon race 
of stone-age Europe, stalwart cave- 
men whose remains are found mostly 
in southwestern France and ndrth- 
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ern Spain. The Cro-Magnon people, 
named for the village near which the 
French archeologist Lartet first found 
their relics, were remarkable in two 
respects. First, they belonged to a 
.physically impressive type of the 
White Race; the men averaged over 
six feet, with big brains, massive 
chins, wide cheek-bones, beak noses, 
beetling brows, and high foreheads, 
so that they looked a little like Nor- 
wegians and a little like Blackfoot 
Indians. Their skulls showed the un- 
usual combination of a very long cra- 
nium with a very broad face. Second, 
they drew and painted astonishingly 
realistic pictures of game animals on 
the walls of their caves, and carved 
them on their tools and utensils; the 
cave-pictures being a kind of sympa- 
thetic magic to assure success in 
hunting. 

During the final retreat of the 
glaciers about 25,000 years ago, the 
Cro-Magnon men replaced, probably 
in no gentle manner, their brutish 
Neanderthal predecessors. The Cro- 
Magnon period is divided into three 
stages, based upon types of archeo- 
logical remains: the Aurgnacian, Sol- 
utrean, and Magdalenian. Most of 
the Cro-Magnon art belongs to the 
first and last of these. Other races 
invaded Europe during Cro-Magnon 
times alsor “a Negroid people in the 
Riviera and a Mongoloid People in 
Central Europe. After the Magdalen- 
ian stage, the Azilian-Tardenoisian 
peoples overran Europe: crude ar- 
tists but makers of bows and fine 
stone fishhooks, who, again probably 
for magical reasons, painted multi- 



tudes- of pebbles with spots, stripes, 
and simple patterns. 

From their distribution around the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, Spence 
inferred that the Cro-Magnons must 
have come frbm the west, especially 
since their remains had not been 
found farther east. He thought there 
were three waves of Atlantean inva- 
sion: the Aurignacian, the Magda- 
lenian, and the Azilian, and cited 
respectable authorities like Henry 
Fairfield Osborn for the supposition 
that both the unique Basque language 
and the remarkable Berberspeaking 
stone-age Gaunches, who inhabited 
the Canaries when Spain annexed 
them in the fifteenth century, were 
relics of the Cro-Magnons. (Some 
anthropologists in fact claim to see 
traces of Cro-Magnon blood in the 
people of the Dordogne Valley of 
France, who are tallish, rugged-look- 
ing, and brown-skinned, with abun- 
dant black hair and the peculiar 
Cro-Magnon skull-form.) 

The Azilians, said iipence, arrived 
about 10,000 years ago, about the 
time given by Plato fqr the sinking 
of Atlantis. Significantly they were 
burled facing west. They probably 
founded the civilizations of Egypt 
and Crete, the later Iberians being 
their descendants. The type of town 
planning they developed in Atlantis 
was reflected in the later plans of 
Carthage and Knossos. The Osirian 
religion of Egypt was developed by 
them, as is shown by its numerous 
parallels in Western European folk- 
lore; for instance Druidism and the 
story of King Arthur contain Osirian 
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elements. Keltic legends of unattain- 
able islands and submerged cities all 
point to Atlantis. 

Like most Atlantists, Spence de- 
rived the Mayan culture from At- 
lantis. He got around the usual chron- 
ological difficulty (the fact that the 
Mayan civilization only appeared a 
little before the Christian Era) by 
supposing that the westbound Atlan- 
tean refugees stopped over in Antil- 
lia for some thousands of years, and 
only moved on to Yucatan when the 
latter island sank in its~lurn. He 
corroborates this migration by var- 
ious Amerind myths, such as the Az- 
tec legend of Quetzalcoatl (pro- 
nounced “kayt-sahl-^M'( 2 ^/”), the 
ruddy, bearded foreigner who was 
said to have led a band of black- 
robed civilizers about Mexico spread- 
ing enlightenment until a pair of 
sorcerers fed him a homesickness-po- 
tion that sent him hurrying across 
the sea on a raft of snakes. Spence 
thought Mayan culture must have 
evolved elsewhere because “when the 
Maya civilization first manifests it- 
self upon Central American soil, it 
does so not in any simple or ele- 
mentary manner, but as a full-blown 
culture, with a well-defined art, archi- 
tecture, religion, and system of hiero- 
glyphic writing.” 

Spence also cited geologists like 
Gregory, Scharff, Hill, Neumayr, Su- 
ess, and Termier in support of the 
theory of an Atlantic continent or a 
transatlantic land-bridge lasting till 
comparatively recent times — until 
the later Pleistocene anyway. And he 
mentioned as significant the curious 



habit of the lemmings of Norway in 
swimming out to sea in great masses, 
as if looking for a land that is no 
^ longer there; failing to find it they 
circle aimlessly until they drown. 

In sub-sequent books, Atlantis in 
America, The History of Atlantis, 
and The Problem of Lemuria, Spence 
added details to his theories, which 
however are by no means so strong 
as they look at first sight. Further- 
more Spence’s own critical sense 
seems to have declined with the 
years, until he has ended up publish- 
ing books like Will Europe Follow 
Atlantis? (1942) arguing that God 
sank Atlantis for its sins and will 
do likewise to Europe if it doesn’t 
reform. 

But to go back to Spence’s earlier 
and more lucid period, he talked a 
great deal about “a world-intuition 
regarding the existence of a trans- 
atlantic continent,” which “has its 
origin in folk-memory”; ■ “we are 
dealing with a great world-memory, 
of which Plato’s story is merely one 
of the broken and distorted frag- 
ments. . . .” The only trouble with 
this talk of world-intuitions and folk- 
memories is that there is no reason 
to suppose that such things exist. A 
memory is simply an electrical phe- 
nomenon in somebody’s brain, and 
there is no known way by which this 
memory can get into that person’s 
germ-cells and thence into the brains 
of his descendants. He must either 
tell it or write it, and memories that 
must be passed on orally have a way 
of shrivelling into unrecognizable fig- 
ments of folklore in a few genera- 
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lions. 

Spence’s ideas on scientific method 
remind us a little of those of the 
occultists: “Inspirational methods, 
indeed, will be found to be those of 
the Archaeology of the Future. The 
Tape-Measure School, dull and full 
of the credulity of incredulity, 
is doomed.” “Analogy is the instru- 
ment of inspiration, and if wielded 
truly, is capable of extraordinary re- 
sults.” “The day is passing when 
mere weight of evidence alone, un- 
supported by considerations which 
result from inspiration or insight, can 
be accepted of the world. . . .” How- 
ever, science has achieved its results 
by these very “tape-measure” meth- 
ods, while those who have studied 
questions like Atlantis with “inspira- 
tion or insight” have come up with 
hundreds of conflicting hypotheses. 

Spence also relies heavily upon 
myth and tradition; “. . . all tradi- 
tion has a basis of fact”; “. . . tradi- 
tion, if carefully employed, is a docu- 
ment of equal sanction with anything 
in black letter. , . .” “There is no 
myth which has not its background 
of reality.” Perhaps Spence, like 
Lewis Carroll’s Bellman, believes 
that “what I tell you three times is 
true.” He even considers legends 
more reliable evidence of past 
changes in the earth’s surface than 
geology, despite the obvious fact that 
to change a story he has heard is 
one of the easiest things for a man 
to do, while the rocks stay much the 
same from age to age. 

Even if we confine ourselves to 
Spence’s facts, they turn out less im- 



pressive than they seem at first. For 
one thing, Cro-Magnon culture has 
now been found in the East — in Pal- 
estine. Furthermore, despite all these 
assertions that the cultures of Egypt, 
Yucatan, and Peru sprang into exist- 
ence suddenly without a slow transi- 
tion from primitive culture, modern 
archeology has disclosed the gradual 
evolution of all these cultures from 
more primitive levels. You can, for in- 
stance, trace the growth of Egyptian 
culture from the neolithic Merimda 
people, who wore animal skins, lived 
in mud houses, and farmed in a crude 
manner, to the highly civilized men 
of the Fourth Dyna.sty. You can in 
your mind’s eye watch them substi- 
tute clay pots for stone pots, add 
handles to their pots, learn to bake 
their pots in kilns, and lastly, in the 
early dynasties, adopt the potter’s 
wheel and the practice of glazing. 

Such wrong ideas about the sud- 
den appearance of cultures arise be- 
cause the relics of the later stages of 
a past culture tend to be more num- 
erous than those of its early stages. 
As the later people often made more, 
bigger, and more durable houses and 
artifacts than their ancestors, and as 
these later things have not been ly- 
ing around so long, the more recent 
relics are less likely to have been 
destroyed by fire, rust, termites, or 
vandals. For instance, if you tried to 
reconstruct the history of iron armor 
from the exhibits in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York 
alone, you might conclude that iron 
armor came into use suddenly in the 
fourteenth century in a highly devel- 
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oped state. But as we know from art 
and history, iron armor was made 
many centuries before 1300; the ear- 
lier pieces, however, have almost all 
rusted awa}' to nothing or were 
turned in to the smiths for scrap. 

Another reason is that people who 
finance archeological expeditions 
have an understandable weakness for 
showy results, and hence tend to con- 
centrate on highly developed cultures 
at the expense of the more primi- 
tive. 

Moreover Spence’s pro-Atlantis 
geologists are either pre-1900 and 
hopelessly out of date, or belong to 
a minute minority. 'The Norwegian 
lemmings do not migrate in the way 
he says; they become starved by ov- 
erpopulation, start off in any direc- 
tion. swim rivers and, when they 
meet the sea, mistake it for another 
river to their undoing. The Swedish 
lemmings try to swim the Baltic in 
the opposite direction. The Cro-Mag- 
nons did not, as Spence says, have 
a civilized culture with domesticated 
horses and cows; they had a very 
primitive culture like that of the Aus- 
tralian blackfellows, and hunted wild 
cows and horses. The feathered war- 
bonnet of the Plains Indians was not 
derived from the Cro-Magnons by 
way of the Mayas, but was devised 
by Indians of the Sioux group from 
whom it spread to the neighboring 
tribes . . . and so on. As for the 
Osirian relationships of King Arthur, 
this legendary king is wrapped in 
such a fog of ignorance and specu- 
lation that to try to connect him 
either with Osiris or with Atlantis 



is too ex|)lain one unknown by anoth- 
er — per ignotum. 

Even the mythology in which 
Spence is supposed to be an exi>ert 
is not above criticism. To support 
the theory of a Central Pacific Le- 
muria, he makes much of Polynesian 
flood-legends, though according to his 
fellow-mythogripher Andersen de- 
luge-legends are exceedingly rare in 
Polynesia. Spence quotes as an ex- 
ample the Hawaiian tale of the ark 
in which Nuu andTiis wife and three 
sons escaped the Flood, without no- 
ticing that Nuu is obviously Noah 
and the tale is of Christian mission- 
ary origin 

S O much for the leading Atlantists, 
occult and secular, and their doc- 
trines. While I have pointed out a 
few mistakes in these beliefs in pass- 
ing, there are a lot of themes that 
come up again and again in Atlan- 
tism — the rise and sinking of conti- 
nents, the origin of the Mayas, the 
nature of myths, and the relation- 
ships of languages — that cannot be 
gotten rid of so easily. What does 
science really say on these and re- 
lated subjects? Be careful; nothing 
is easier than to say that “science 
says” thus-and-so. Although the At- 
lantists have exploited this phra.se to 
the limit, T often turns out that “sci- 
ence” has said nothing of the sort; 
perhaps one scientist once said some- 
thing of the kind, but even he might 
be wrong. 

To begin with, we cannot accept 
Plato’s tale as unvarnished truth; 
who believes the romance of Poseidon 
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and Kleilo^ True, Atlantisis rational- 
ize Poseidon into a mortal king of At- 
lantis. However, Poseidon is not 
merely one of Plato’s characters, but 
a leading god of the Greek Pan 
thecn. If you rationalize his cohabi- 
tation with Kleito you should also ra- 
tionalize nis persecution of Odysseus, 
his creation of a spring on the Akrop- 
olis of Athens by striking a rock with 
his trident, and all the other myths 
about him. 

Moreover Acre is no record of Pla- 
to’s prehistoric Athenian Empire. 
Had this great state existed, its re- 
'' mains could hardly have been over- 
looked in a country so thoroughly 

I picked over by archeologists as 
Greece. True, Greece contains pre- 
historic ruins at Mykenai and Tir- 
yns, but these “cylcopean” structures 
. belongAo the period immediately fol- 
lowing the fall of Crete, roughly 1400 
to 1000 B.C. 

Atlantists also assert that many 
I inscriptions in Old-World languages 
have been found in the Americas, 
and hint that in some mysterious 
*- way a Phoenician inscription in Bra- 
zil corroborates Atlantis. However, 
these “Phoenician inscriptions” usu- 
ally turn out to be something other 
than was supposed. Dighton Rock in 
Massachusetts had its scratches at- 
tributed to Phoenicians, Druids, Per- 
sians, Trojans, Hebrews, Libyans, 
Romans, Norsemen, Welshmen, Chi- 
nese, and Atlanteans until Prof. E. B. 
Delabarre with floodlights and a 
camera disclosed, under the carvings 
of Indians and modern campers, the 
name of Miguel Corte-Real, a Por- 



tuguese explorer who sailed for New- 
foundland in 1502 and never re- 
turned. The Grave Creek Mound 
stone from West Virginia was an- 
alyzed as Etruscan, Runic, Phoeni- 
cian, Old British, Keltiberic, and 
Greek, and when* solved by Andrew 
Price in 1930 proved to read “Bill 
Stump’s Stone, October 14th, 1828”' 
— probably having been inspired by 
the story of the finding of a similar 
stone in Dicken’s Pickwick Papers 
published just before that date. 

As for the South American rock- 
carWngs in which Braghine, Frot. 
and others have professed to see Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew, and other Old-World 
writing, these are mostly crude pic- 
tures of men and animals which the 
Indians have carved, sometimes for 
magical reasons and sometimes for 
amusement. We know this because 
some of them still carve them. 

Atlantists are much given to lin- 
guistic arguments to prove that the 
Mayas or some other New- World 
people have close relatives in the Old 
World. The method is the same as 
that of those who try to show that the 
Lost Ten Tribes of Israel are the 
Irish, the Aztecs, or the Burmese. 
They find ^ word in one language, 
and a word with a similar sound and 
meaning in another language, and 
conclude that they are applying the 
science of philology. In this manner 
tfcy have “proved” that Aztec is 
Indo-European; that Chinese is re- 
lated to Egyptian; that Algonkian is 
related to Latin; that Kiche is related 
to Berber j that Carib is related to 
Hebrew, and so on until they have 
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proved that virtually every language 
is related to every other. 

In a sense they probably are; that 
is, they are all descended from the 
grunts of the same Pliocene ape-man. 
But when we say languages are “re- 
lated” we mean that they were sepa- 
rated so recently that they still re- 
semble each other, as the examples 
listed above do not. 

You see, the study of linguistic 
relationships is much more complicat- 
ed than simply finding a pair of sim- 
ilar words. By the laws of chance 
there are almost sure to be a few 
ap[)arent cognates (that is, geneti- 
cally related words like English water 
and German Wasser) in any pair of 
languages, related or not. Thus “ten” 
is dix in French and disi in Hotten- 
tot; “search” is examine in English 
and eggamen in Tuareg; “time” is 



hour in Szechuanese; and so on ad in- 
finitum. The reason for such pseudo- 
cognates is that most languages 
have but twenty to fifty phonemes 
(significant sound-units) and at least 
several thousand words, so that some 
such resemblances are inevitable by 
sheer luck. 

To find real linguistic relation- 
ships, you must not merely take iso- 
lated words, but consider all the 
words in certain classes, such as num- 
bers, colors, family refcitionships like 
“father,” parts, of the body like 
“head,” natural categories like “wa- 
ter,” and so on. Let us do a little 
experiment along these lines to shed 
light on the Atlantist assertion that 
Maya is half Greek and half Hebrew. 
These are the first ten numerals in 
several New-World and Old-World 
languages: 



English 


Greek 


Hebrew 


Chinese 


Japanese 


M ay an 


Otomi 


one 


hen 


’echadh 


i (or yi) 


hitotsu 


hun 


da 


two 


dyo 


shenayim 


er 


futatsu 


ca 


yojo 


three 


tria 


sheloshah 


san 


mitsu 


ox 


tiu 


four 


tettara 


’arba'ah 


sz 


yotsu 


can 


coojo 


five 


pente 


chamisfishah 


u (or wu) 


itsutsu 


ho 


guilta 


six 


hex 


shishshah 


lu (or liu) 


mutsu 


uac 


dato 


seven 


■ hepta 


shibe'ah 


tsi (or chi) 


nanatsu . 


uuc 


yoto 


eight 


okto 


shemonch 


ba 


yatsu 


uaxac 


giato 


nine 


ennea 


tish‘ah 


giu 


kokonotsu 


bolon 


guito 


ten 


deka 


esarah 


shi’ 


to 


l.ahun 


detdta 



English and Greek are obviously 
related, but no other pair of lan- 
guages on the table shows any ap- 
parent resemblance. This is not final 
“proof,” of course, but a mere sample 
to show that the languages in ques- 
tion are not so alike as Atlantists 



often claim. For a thorough analysis 
of linguistic relations you need a 
much longer list of comparative 
words, and also a study of phonology, 
inflection, and syntax. 

When the Amerind languages are 
so studied, Eskimo proves to be 
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slightly related to the languages of 
Eastern Siberia, which is natural 
enough. Otherwise, however, the Am- 
erind languages show a wide diversity 
among themselves, and no clear re- 
lationship to any Old-World tongues 
Although some of them have gram- 
matical features faintly j^eminiscent 
of the Ural-Altaic languages like 
Turkish, which spread out from Cen- 
tral Asia, many of them display 
strange and unique characteristics; 
for instance some like Nootka do not 
distinguish between nouns and verbs. 
All of which implies that the Amer- 
inds have been separated from the 
Old World for thousands of years, 
and that during most of that time 
they were split into little isolated 
groups of hunters and food-gatherers. 
Such a society cannot support the 
• density of population necessary for 



civilization, as they would soon sweep 
the country bare of edible plants and 
animals, and be forced to split up to 
avoid starvation. 

Such considerations never bother 
the Atlantists, however, who seize 
upon any chance resemblance of 
names or other words to prove their 
case. By their methods I could, for 
instance, “prove” that the Amerinds 
are the descendants of colonies from 
ancient Greece: I could derive the 
Croatan Indians from Crotona in 
Italy, the Cherokees from Kerkyra, 
the Chilkats from Chalkis, the ^Ian- 
dans from Mantinea, and the Aleuts 
from Aleusis. Why not? 

As for the actual origin of the 
Amerinds in general and the Mayas 
in particular — but that requires a 
chapter or two to itself. 
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BEYOND THE BARRIER 



Part III 

®</ [R^tckard c^. <Skaver 

Aided by the beautiful Peirae, Mutan Mion con- 
tinues his search for Arl on the- many and varied 
worlds which lie on the other side of the Barrier. 
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When Mutan Mion’s beloved wije, 
Arl, was kidnapped from the court oj 
mighty goddess Vanue, the only clue 
was a telepathic message received by 
one 0] the Peirae, an egg-laying ract 
oj females condemned to a life of 
loneliness without men by an age- 
old order of the Council oj the An- 
cient Titans. But in exchange for 
guiding Mutan Mion to the secret 
passage through the mysterious Bar- 
rier, which was an area oj tremendous 
gravitational intensity barring the 
way to a universe even more grand 
than our own, the Peirae demanded 
his services in carving out a new 
edict- free existence for them in the 
new universe, and in battling the 
strange races that would oppose them. 

Accepting the task, Mutan and his 
warrior comrade, Tyron, boarding the 
warship Darkome with their faithful 
crew, went to the assistance of Elder 
Oracle and ruler of Peira, Averna. 
Elyse, one of the court, was their 
guide, and arriving, they were feted 
grandly at court. But Mion, anxious 
to be about the work, was introduced 
to Saphele, the female space trader 
who discovered the way through the 
Barrier. She told him it was via a 
pair of planets whose orbit intersected 
both universes, and the passage was 
by means of a tunnel bored to the 
center oj one of them. The space ship 
is driven to the center while in one 
universe, remains there while the pas- 
sage is made, then emerges in the 
other universe. 

Mion learned from Averna that 
they had plans to regain their normal 
human nature ( robbed from them 



by the ancient variform surgery) ana 
that he is to be a virtual “father” to 
the new race. He rebeled, but because 
of Arl, did not refuse, merely leaving 
fhe decision to the future. 

Descending the shaft in the hollow 
world, they were trapped in the tun- 
nel, which was too narrow. Below 
them an enemy ship appeared. But 
in the ensuing battle, Mion was vic- 
torious, and with the ship released, 
the passage was made. They had cap- 
tured a Proteus type form of life, and 
mad£ friends with it. Guided to the 
native planet of the proteus-people, 
they had set up an initial base. 

While ferrying more Peiran ships 
through the Barrier, they were at- 
tacked by the Daegun, a type oj crab 
people who were very warlike, and it 
was evident much military prepara- 
tion ivould have to be made. Eventu- 
ally, tiring oj delay, Mion decided to 
take the initiative and attack the 
Daegun. He did so, and in a whirl- 
wind campaign, shattered their em- 
pire. But although the trail to Arl 
had led to the Daegun, it did not end 
there, for she was not among the cap- 
tives. Mion learned she had been sold 
to a mysterious race known as the 
Ellans. Continuing his search, he 
headed the Darkome into unknown 
space, toward the Elian menace. 
What faced him out there he couldn’t 
know ... 

Now go on with the story: 

T he Darkome arrowed through 
the unknown toward the green 
star which Mutan Mion had 
learned shone upon the nearest El- 
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Ian colonies. 

The crew and the Peiran techni- 
cians made altogether nearly a hun- 
dred souls aboard the big warship. 
But as the crew’s quarters were built 
to hold over fifty and the passenger 
cabins near a hundred, she was not 
even filled to capacity. The only rea- 
son Mion hadn’t taken a capacity 
load was the chance of provisions 
running short between stops, and the 
fact they would have to hunt or buy 
provisions from possibly hostile na- 
tives enroute. 

Their^ first stop was to take on 
water. Several planets they had ap- 
proached had been seen to be in- 
fested with some kind of blighting 
life that was turnin the- green for- 
I ests into desert tracts, and they did 
[ not land. They did photograph the 
peculiar life-form that was causing 
jS the devastation, a builder of great 
• ring cities, cities that were weird 
round mounds of red rock-like de- 
posits. Around these rings of dwell- 
ings or defensive barricades the dwell- 
. ers could be seen, leveling the for- 
ests. digging up the good black soil, 
leaving an expanse of sterile red soil 
open to the killing hea* of the sun. 
Mion settled low over one of these 
ring-cities, took telescopic photos and 
telaug records. 

The telaug gave a record of com- 
plex repetitive thinking, a kind of 
glorified ant-thought, rich with emo- 
tion of a “patriotic” kind. “My coun- 
try, my state, my people, above all 
else” went the thought, over and over 
in every head. It sounded almost ad- 
mirable. yet the results of it were ap- 



parent in the deserts around their 
cities. “These are the greatest fools I 
have ever heard expound upon pa- 
triotism,” muttered Mion, turning to 
the photos. They revealed a long- 
bodied insectoid creature, rather at- 
tractively colored in a complex green 
and gold pattern. They went upon 
two legs, and used their other six 
legs for wielding tools, the tools with 
which they destroyed their forests 
and their soil. Their, heads were hand- 
some, almost animal in shape, with 
well defined nose and chin like hu- 
mans. When they stood, looking over 
their successful efforts in making a 
desert, with their lower arms folded 
about their slim middle sections, and 
their noble heads reared upright, 
large eyes wide — watching yet an- 
other forest giant crashing to the 
earth — they looked very like a green- 
and-gold parody of a woodsman. 

Mion chuckled, ran the records 
simultaneously with the pictures to 
get the thought and action as they 
occurred. Then his roars of laughter 
brought Tyron and Saphele from 
their work over the charts by the big 
scopes that gave the heaven’s meas- 
urements. 

“When they get through uprooting 
and destroying all the plant life, they 
spread chemicals to make the surface 
sterile forever. They call it clean, 
then! It seems once one of them was 
killed by a small worm from the soil 
that burrowed into the breathing ap- 
paratus in the thorax, and ever since 
they have been busy making deserts 
so the accident may never occur 
again.” 
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Saphele, listening too, broke into 
delicious tinkling laughter, which sub- 
sided into a sad sound of regret. “It 
is not so funny; they have destroyed 
the beauty of a dozen worlds! Those 
things can travel through space!” 
“Something carries them, or else 
they occur on several planets simul- 
taneously. But what do they eat when 
the planet is ‘clean’?” 

“They must die, or migrate en 
masse to the next.” 

“There! There’s your explanation. 
It’s an ancient ship, God knows from 
where or when. There is but one! 
They must use that for their migra- 
tions, leave it until necessity causes 
its use. Let’s destroy it. Let them die 
by their own handiwork and free na- 
ture of them.” Tyron was pointing on 
the screen to a small object resting on 
the plateau of a low range of moun- 
tains. They swooped down over it, 
and it was as Tyron said, a very an- 
cient craft, of the indestructible per- 
durable metal of the ancients who had 
colonized Tellus so long ago. 

“Still operating after an age of 
abuse! They built well — the Elder 
Gods. Let us take it with us, rather 
than destroy it. Sometimes one can 
learn so much from one bit of the an- 
cient work, .some forgotten secret of 
science!” Elyse begged, reluctant to 
see such an ancient thing finally de- 
stroyed. 

“It would never keep up with the 
Darkomel” 

“How do you know?” asked Mion. 
“Some of their work was superior to 
anything built today! There were 
mighty minds alive then, since lost 



contact with the race. As we may lose 
contact, and go on forever ...” 

Elyse cried “Good! Then we’ll take 
the ship, and I may study it while we 
cruise onward.” 

Mion swopped low over the ancient 
object, lying seemingly abandoned 
below them. “I don’t believe they 
have even set a guard about it. It 
never occurred to them anyone would 
want it, or that other lives than their 
own exist.” 

“Drop a lifter grapple to that 
hulk!” Tyron bellowed into the in- 
tercom, and from amidships a cable 
snaked down, on the end of it a mag- 
.netic grapple and a small lifter unit — 
an anti-gray unit which would ren- 
der the ship weightless. In seconds 
they were towing the craft, and as 
the cable wound in they saw the size 
of it. It was larger than the huge 
Darkome, one of the largest craft 
traveling space! For the Darkome 
was crammed with generators and 
ray-cannon of .several kinds, and was 
more powerful than any but the huge 
Dread-nors of the Nortan fleet which 
carried thousands of fighting men. 

“Do you recognize it?” asked Mion 
of Tyron, who could usually name the 
race and the planet of any ship he 
saw, as well as the probable year of 
its construction. • 

' “Too much for me. Chief. Never 
saw one like it. That hump on the 
rear I can’t explain, nor the twin 
snouts amid.ships on the blister. She’s 
a mystery to me.” 

There’s a name on her bow, but I 
can’t make it out. Probably couldn’t 
if it was legible. Well, name a crew 
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to man her. As soon 'as we get to 
weightless space we’ll cut her loose, 
put on an operating crew, see what 
she can do.” ■ 

Elyse, suddenly seeing that her in- 
terest in the ship might deprive her 
of Mion’s company the rest of the 
voyage, leave him to Saphele, kept 
her mouth firmly shut. Not so Saphele. 
She almost squealed: “Let me go with 
the operating crew! I want a look at 
her!” Mion grinned, nodded. 

“We’ll all take a look. Then, if 
she runs fast enough to keep her, 
those who want to ride her may. 
Can’t figure how her power-pile can 
be still up to capacity, though. 

As they began to swing away from 
the dying planet. Elyse called : “Look 
at that tower belching, black smoke! 
Are they shooting at us?” 

Mion swung the .ship to get a better 
view, then seeing it was no weapon, 
swung lower to view it. Tyron started 
the recording and photographing ap- 
paratus, which ran automatically as 
Mion swung the Darkome low over 
the belching volumes of black heavy 
smoke. The air was polluted for 
miles, and even up in the stratosphere 
the frightful stench was nauseating. 
For many miles the river flowing by 
was poisoned, the greenery about the 
banks all dead, and dead fish floating. 
“That’s the most horrible sight I 
ever saw!” exclaimed Elyse. “They’re 
poisoning the water, to kill the aqua- 
tic life and make it clean! What a 
mad race!” 

“Mad indeed!” agreed Tyron, re- 
moving a spool of telaug recording, to 
run through an adjacent augmenlor 



without interrup'ting the recording of 
further thought from below. His 
quick hands snapped the switch, and 
they listened to the multitudinous 
thoughts of the busy weirdly man-like 
insects below. ^ 

Suddenly they all broke into 
laughter. It was as they had thought, 
a paper factory. “They manufacture 
poison! Somewhere they obtained 
plans for a paper manufacturing 
plant and misunderstood them!” 
“Or had no real use for paper. 
Or perhaps they do print it too, and 
circulate it. But it doesn’t matter. 
The |)rimary product of that factory 
is the poison they run into the river, 
which will in turn poison the oceans 
themselves, on this small world. Thfey 
aim to kill all other life on the planet. 
It is their ‘patriotic’ drive. Strange!” 
“The paper is only the by-product 
of the poison manufacture!” 

Tyron was still laughing, holding 
up a bit of film now. “Look, here they 
are filling spraying machines with the 
poison, and spraying it on the ground, 
to kill all the insects. They think 
they themselves aren’t insects, but 
rather are a higher form of life. Yet 
they iare acting just as an ant army 
does, destroying everything in their 
path. They are really weird!” 

“See, here are the logs going into 
the milh^n the polluted water. And 
here the paper is being loaded and 
taken away. But what amuses me is 
that they should have a paper mill 
operated solely to make a stink and a 
poi.son. I wish I could find what they 
do with the paper!” 

Elyse was scanning the films in a 
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viewer. “I think it is here. Look, the 
rolls are being unloaded into these 
circular mounds. If we could just see 
inside. Mion, please, put a penetray 
into those mound circles and let’s see 
the home life of this weird man-like 
creature.” 

Mion, to allow them to see clearly, 
swung low over one of the circular 
cities, switched on the huge penetray 
which made the whole place like a 
city of glass. They watched the scene 
below as a child watches an ant-pal- 
ace behind glass. .Quite suddenly they 
all broke into delighted laughter. 

“Look, the rolls of paper are run 
through the machine that cuts them 
into squares. Then each ant-creature 
gets his share. See the little ants dis- 
tributing them. Then they look at 
them to make sure they got a fair 
share.” 

Elyse was enraptured. “.See, over 
there the piles of the old paper. They 
burrow into them to sleep. They are 
paper wasps!” 

Tyron was watching intently too. 
He focused the p>enetray closer and 
closer, and presently they could see 
printing on the paper. “That machine 
is a printing press, right enough. 
They sleep in their newspapers, which 
is the first sensible thing I’ve seen 
about them. They read them first, 
then make nests of them. And look, 
pver there are books! Rows and rows 
of the things, but there is nobody 
reading them. They seem sealed off 
from everyone.” 

Mion swung a telaug down, and 
they listened as the “citizens” read 
their newspapers. “Government re- 



strictions against the reading of our 
stored books has resulted in a much 
closer application of general energy 
to the task of making the planet clean 
of all alien life. Soon we will have 
the whole planet quite sterile.” 

One thing that amazed them all 
was that though the Darkome and 
the ship they had taken from the 
people below were clearly visible 
above them, they paid them no atten- 
tion. Mion sought for an answer to 
this in the moiling scenes below. 
Soon he found it. “They are inca- 
pable of seeing anything that dis- 
pleases them! It would be unpleasant 
to see that we had taken their only 
means of escaping from their own 
foolishness, so they prefer to pretend 
we do not exist.” 

Elyse was laughing at the inde- 
scribable disorder of their apart- 
ments. “It reminds me of some bache- 
lor apartments I have seen with the 
daily newspapers piled up about their 
beds for months back, and everything 
else lying where they had thrown it.” 

“I wonder if these creatures are 
bachelors?” asked Saphele, smiling. 
The telaug soon revealed the truth: 
they were for the most part neuters 
or sterile males, the breeding being 
done by a Queen in the central pile 
of the mound city. It added to their 
laughter that this interior in the cen- 
ter was the only one with any sem- 
blance of order, the Queen keeping 
the litter picked up by her own ef- 
forts. 

“The paper-makers!” mused Ty- 
ron, absently. “It gives one pause, re- 
membering the vast libraries of some 
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human cities. T'lese land destroying 
creatures have libraries which they 
dare not use! The humans are more 
to blame, for they will not, even 
though they are allowed to use them." 

“Some features of that paper-wasp 
culture of theirs are all too human!” 
commented Mion, as he once again 
turned the Darkome into space, and 
back upon course again toward the 
distant planets of the Ellans. 

Once free of gravity, he drew the 
captured ship alongside, and space- 
suited figures were soon jumping the 
gap between. The mystery ship con- 
tinued a mj'stery, however, for they 
could not read what little writing 
there was left on doorways and on in- 
struments and engines. It was all in 
totally undecipherable symbols, re- 
lated to none they had ever studied. , 

She had a small atom pile for 
starting the main rotors and to power 
the weapons on her. The main rotors 
were of the etheric vortex type which 
draw power out of space itself, and in 
this respect she was as modern as the 
best Nortan ships, though there was 
no guessing how old she was. The 
ship was renamed Adventure by Sa- 
phele, since they couldn’t decipher 
her original name. 

“If I could read the numbers on 
this scale, I could tell you how old 
this pile is,” said .Saphele to Tyron 
as they examined the Strang'' old 
ship. 

“What we don’t know don’t seem 
to matter overmuch,” grunted Tyron, 
pulling open the tool lockers one by 
one and examining the ancient im- 
plements, still intact for the most 



part. “She’ll run, indefinitely. That’s 
the main thing. Someday we’ll find a 
way to decipher her log, and then 
we’ll know.” 

“I’ll bet she was made on the other 
side of the Barrier, found her way 
through as we did, and then some- 
thing happened to her crew. But what 
happened to them we’ll never know.” 

“Might be one of the ships that 
brought the Ellans through, if they 
came here that way. If so, they’ll 
probably be able to decipher for us. 
I’ve got other worries, myself.” 

“Like what?” smiled Saphele, who 
was very fond of the big, bluff sec- 
ond in command. 

“I’ve got pioneer’s itch. Every 
good looking little world I see, I 
think; now, there’s a place I could 
build me a home. And I start figuring 
how I’d build it, where I’d face my 
ray-ports to defend her, where I’d 
bore for the under-parts, and laying 
out the whole thing in my mind. Then 
I remember it doesn’t make sense, 
I’m going back to Nor to my post in 
the Navy, and forget all about this 
side of the Barrier. But somehow, 
I keep wanting to set my feet in the 
earth and just grow. Just pick a spot 
where I can be boss of all I can see. 
Why? Why does a man have that 
itch?” 

Saphele laughed joyously. “Oh, my 
Tyron, you’re particularly dense! 
That’s the dominant instinct in man- 
kind. Reaching out into new lands, 
making new homes. That’s the drive 
behind all civilization. .Some don’t 
have it; they’re the kind who live 
in cities after they’re started. Others 
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like you and I are never satisfied 
except when we are in the wilderness, 
making it fit for those who will come 
after. Making it safe for children, 
and for the folk who will follow — 
the doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
farmers . . . are you sure you don’t 
understand?” 

Tyron looked at her quizzically. 
“Maybe I do, little one. Maybe I do. 
But in me, I don’t understand it! 1 
always wanted to keep on the move 
before. Never even wanted one 
woman long enough to settle down 
with her.” 

Saphele drew in her breath sharp- 
ly. Then her eyes sparkled. “Close 
your eyes and picture this place you 
want to build. Picture yourself com- 
ing home at even-tide, tired but feel- 
ing glad to be home. You wave your 
hand before the entrance-eye, and the 
rocks slide apart to let you in the 
hillside. You walk in — keep your 
eyes closed, now — you walk in to the 
big main chamber, where the sleep- 
ing rays canopy the big bed, and 
the fire burns in the wall niche. Some- 
one turns from the fire, where you 
smell meat cooking. You take her in 
your arms, turn her face up to yours. 
Keep your eyes closed — Who is 
she?" 

Tyron opened his eyes. “You sor- 
ceress! Your face!” 

Saphele’s eyes glowed with sud- 
den gladness, and she laughed hap- 
pily at Tyron’s expression. “I did 
not trick you, you idiot! You’re in 
love and don’t even know it, till some- 
one tells you. And with me, of all 
people. I would have sworn you were 



soft on that smooth Elyse!” 

Tyron rubbed his head. He would 
have sworn she had put that image 
there in his mind, but still he was 
fairly sensitive and was rather sure 
she hadn’t. It was quite possible his 
own mind knew who he wanted with- 
out him consciously accepting it. 
Saphele \yas a very competent navi- 
gator, an expert with all kinds of 
ships and engines, a person hardly to 
be considered as feminine because of 
her extraordinary abilities and her 
hardihood. Beautiful, yes, but with- 
out feminine wiles or artifice, and 
thus constantly eclipsed by the art- 
ful females always-Tibout her. 

“I know a good way to find out for 
certain,” muttered Tyron, and reach- 
ed out a sudden huge hand for her. 
She evaded him with a scream and 
ran down the corridor of the ancient 
ship £is swift as a deer, with Tyron 
lumbering after her, laughing like an 
overgrown boy. 

He cornered her in the bow com- 
partments, just beneath the control 
chamber, where she tried to climb a 
vertical ladder hand over hand, but 
one hand slipped on a rung, and he 
got her by the foot. He plucked her 
off the ladder and she landed on his 
broad chest feet first, kicking and 
squealing. Then he had her in a bear 
hug. “Pucker up, you tom-boy — I 
have to learn something for sure. My 
whole future depends on this. Hold 
still!” 

But she didn’t hold still. She 
squirmed and wriggled and turned 
her face away, but he subdued her at 
last by nearly cracking her ribs with 
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pressure. At last he got his lips to 
hers, and tasted of them. He closed 
his eyes and waited while she leaned 
back and arched her back to break 
free, but it was no use. At last she 
subsided, and presently was reaching 
avidly for more, her face on fire. 

Finally he set her down. “Well I’ll 
be — ! You little spit-fire, it is you.” 

Saphele straightened her mechan- 
ic’s cover-all, retied the wide band of 
green ribbon about her bronze hair, 
sauntered off. Over her shoulder .she 
called; “Among all these man-traps, 
you fall for me, who didn’t even try 
to catch you! You’d better walk soft- 
ly, long legs— I just might not want 
you. I’m not exactly the marrying 
kind myself.” 

Tyron sat down on the ancient 
chests and watched Saphele go back, 
to her work, drawing up a plan of the 
ship and checking each power lead 
and control for need for repairs. 

A fter getting the tow up to the 
. average cruising speed of the 
Darkome, Mion cut loose the mag- 
netic grapples and wound in the cable. 
Every relay and wire and cable in the 
ship’s complex and unfamiliar wiring 
system had to be checked, many parts 
replaced. It would be weeks of work 
thoroughly to renovate the old craft 
and to test every part apt to fail 
under strain. But when they had fin- 
ished, they would have another .ship 
of equal capacity to the Darkome or 
more, and of equal fighting ability. 
They intended to re-weapon her, 
after finding out just what her strange 
ancient weapons could do. and di- 



vide their number into two equal 
parts so that both ships could be han- 
dled equally well. Just what her speed 
would be was hard to tell until tests 
were made. It was possible ways of 
* stepping up her present power might 
be found. It was also possible it would 
not be needed. Many of the ancient 
ships one ran into still operating in 
backwaters of spac were quite fast, 
and .some were marvels of science un- 
equaled today. 

Aboard the new-old Adventure, 
Peiran technicons worked around the 
clock, so as not to delay the expedi- 
tion. .After .some days, Mion decided 
to make a side trip to look over a 
small star and three planets they 
were approaching, then return to the 
Adventure’s present course and over- 
take her. He would not have done 
so, but the .ship’s engines could be 
operated in an emergency. It was evi- 
dent the weird wasp-race had oper- 
ated her regularly. 

The star cluster through which 
they were traveling they had named 
Ora for purposes of map-construc- 
tion. The littl- sun toward which 
Mion headed they had named Ora 3, 
the third of the cluster as they passed 
inward. They were looking for an 
Elian colony, and according to their 
information they should be approach- 
ing the fir.st of them. Mion could not 
pa.ss by one habitable world for fear 
that might be the one where he would 
learn of .Arl’s whereabouts. 

The first of the three planets they 
examined was a gloomy place of 
craggy mountains, deep canyons, 
swift rivers, ancient dark foliaged 
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trees concealing all the surface. They 
could descry no signs of human habi- 
tation from the air, so they left— it 
and swung toward the next, nearer 
the sun. 

Mion observed to Elyse: “’T would 
make a good world, if a fjw trees 
were removed to let in the sun.” 

“It makes a good home for the wild 
animals as it is. I could love it, wild 
and untouched and gloomy. No one 
would ever suspect anyone lived there 
if it were left as it is.” 

Mion smiled: “Perhaps beneath all 
that dark verdure a million clever in- 
telligences are laughing at our con- 
clusion no one lives there.” 

On their viewplates a flickering 
something began to grow from noth- 
ingness. They watched it absently, 
talking to each other. Then it was 
full-formed, a solidity dead ahead, 
and Elyse gave a cry of terror. Mion 
let an oath of utter surprise. 

“By Bacchus, an Aeolian!” 
“W-w-vw-what’s an Aeolian?” ask- 
ed Elyse, staring in frozen horror at 
the apparition ahead. 

Mion stalled the ship, checking its 
forward speed with the side jets, 
holding it motionless with the object 
just off the bow. Th^ were still with- 
in the gravitational field of the planet, 
and began a slow drift downward. 
“An Aeolian is a member of a highly 
evolved life form which exists in 
space, needing no air of other mat- 
ter around for its life cycle. They are 
little known, much speculated upon 
by various writers. Many discredit 
their existence. I have never seen one 
before myself.” 



“Oh,” sighed Elyse, relaxing slight- 
ly from her rigidity. “By the look of 
it, I’d call ... I don’t know what 
I would call it. It has eyes, but no 
proper face. It has a body, but no 
wings or limbs. How does it get 
around?” 

A voice came suddenly into the 
control chamber, a voice like a sigh- 
ing wind, strong and gustj' and some- 
what superior, scornful of their so- 
lidity, perhaps. “I had been wonder- 
ing when the other side would find a 
way through ...” The strange pale 
large eyes of it, drifting ahead of a 
shapeless, flatfish bulk seemed to 
twinkle with a malicious humor. It 
was a purely mental voice; no lips 
moved, there was no mouth or lungs. 

Mion grinned, something about its 
mental voice appealed to him. “How 
does it know we’re from the other side 
of the Barrier?” he asked Elyse. 

“It’s psychic, of course. It would 
have to be, having no other means 
of communication in airless ether. 
The correct name should be Aetheri- 
an, shouldn’t it?” 

The strange life drifted closer, and 
at last plastered its flatfish body 
across the view-plates, as if to peer 
in better. “But the view plates out- 
side are only nozzles containing eyes 
for a teleview augmenter! It can’t be 
bigger than the nozzle orifice!” 

“About three inches across . . . ** 
muttered Mion. “And it can’t peer in 
through them — they operate in only 
one direction. Someone’s making 
game of us!” 

The object lifted, drifted farther 
away. Then its voice came again. 
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“Just checking to make sure you’re 
not primitives. Glad to meet you, 
Lords of Nor, Ladies of Peira, wher- 
ever they may be. I am Gelius, of 
Orn Aetherians, and my size is what- 
ever I wish to rnake it. Can I help 
you? Are you searching for some- 
thing in this area of space?” 

“Primitives in space ships?” asked 
Elyse. 

“On this side of the Barrier there 
are few who know anything of ad- 
vanced mechanics. Yet some of these 
races who have found ancient space 
ships from a time betore the Barrier 
existed operate them, but they do not 
understand them, would not have fig- 
ured out I was the sam* size as the 
eye of the teleview.” 

Mion said: “I am searching for a 
settlement of the Ellans, • who have 
my wife'. They bought her as a slave 
from the Daegun.” 

“Ah yes, the Elian peoples. A high- 
ly intelligent race of whom I am very 
fond, though they know me not. I 
would rather you did not mention 
my showing myself to you. I don’t 
want every space ship that crosses the 
void sending out ethero-vibran mes- 
sages to locate my kind. Let them 
use their charts. They would forever 
be asking us directions ...” 

Mion ignored all this, though un- 
derstanding it. He repeated: “The 
whereabouts of the Ellans? I have 
no charts of these heavens, lonely 
one.” * 

“Lonely 1 Not I. I have my 
thoughts, and there are sometimes 
others of my kind, I do not know the 
meaning of the word. You will find 



the Ellans precisely where you expect 
to find them under that A1 sun you 
have marked as your destination. 
Why ask when you know where to 
find them already?” 

Elyse snorted. “Because we didn’t 
know, superior one. We only guessed 
they might know enough to pick a 
benevolent sun to colonize under.” 
“There was something else . . . ” 
the quivering long flatness of the 
ether dweller seemed to pause for 
thought, went on: “Oh, yes. There 
was news of the Daegun. and since 
you come from there, you should 
know. They have had a terrible 
war ...” 

Mion laughed. “We were in that 
war, superior one. Your news is late.” 
The Aetherian laughed m turn. 
•‘That is what you think, Nortan. 
This is a later war. The Daegun re- 
united, turned upon their destroyers 
after you left.” 

Mion blanched, leaned back in sud- 
den dejection. “I had thought them 
utterly dismembered; that it would 
take them an age to become one peo- 
ple again.” 

“Your work was not complete.” 
The Aetherian seemed to be reading 
his words out of Mion’s relaxed mind. 
“They did unite . . . and your love- 
ly Peirans are near destroyed ...” 
“It’s lying!” Elyse started to her 
feet, her face flushed with anger. 
“It’s not an intelligent creature, just 
a malicious pretender who reads your 
thoughts and then" makes up words 
to fool you with your own fears. Pay 
no attention to it.” 

As if in fear at her words, the 
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thing suddenly wrapped itself in a 
strange spiral of motion and darted 
away. In seconds it was beyond sight. 
They knew it must have made itself 
even smaller as it went. 

“I think you’re right, Elyse. But 
you could be wrong. However I do 
not believe it could have had any 
news of the Daegun prior to that 
we bring in our own minds. For there 
is no ship can travel faster than the 
Darkome on this side the Barrier. So 
we will disregard its message, go on 
with our search.” 

Elyse did not reply for a long mo- 
ment, then she said: “I think that de- 
ceitful beast of space revealed one 
thing to us in spite of its intentions.” 

“Eh? What?” 

“We are wasting time searching 
out every likely planet we pass. As 
the thing suggested, we should head 
toward that A1 star we want to head 
toward and pass up all these minor 
worlds where only lesser intelligences 
could be bred up, anyway. They 
could have nothing of value for us 
except your Arl. And I doubt we 
will find any of these lesser suns, 
with their fourth class index of radia- 
tion, harboring a race capable of 
traveling to the center of the Daegun 
fearlessly to trade. It would require 
a powerful people to overawe the 
Daegun sufficiently to trade with 
them in safety.” 

Mion slapped a heavy palm to his 
leg. “Only there will Arl be found, 
eh! You’ve hit it, girl. I think you’re 
right.” 

The Darkome wheeled in a tight 
circle under Mion’s heavy hand, shot 



back toward a rendezvous with the 
Adventure. Elyse smiled, knowing 
Mion had merely been killing time in 
this side expedition, to give the me- 
chanics time to ready the ship for 
fast, extended travel. Yet he let her 
think she had pointed out to him 
something he had known very well 
himself. 

When the Darkome rejoined the 
Adventure, she was nearly ready for 
a trial of her refitted drive and new 
controls. Mion paced her, as they 
revved up to maximum acceleration. 
The more frail Peirans in their ac- 
celeration chairs paled, their flesh 
seemed to shrink, their eyes bled 
drops of scarlet. They blacked out. 
But still Tyron at the controls of the 
Adventure and Mion in the Darkome 
held the throttles back, letting the 
Adventure expend her full energies, 
to find out what she could do in com- 
parison with the huge-engined Nor- 
tan craft. 

Bit by bit the Adventure forged 
ahead, the Darkome dropped behind. 
There were no eyes but Mion’s and 
Tyron’s and one or two of the Nor- 
tan crew who remained conscious dur- 
ing the terrific acceleration to see that 
they had discovered one of the great 
ships of the far past, a super-ship ca- 
pable of- greater feats than the best 
the present day could build. 

When they finally cut the drives, 
the two great ships were targeted 
upon tlfe distant star of the highest 
index of life-giving radiation, and 
past their screens the nearby stars 
wheeled in visible motion. Through 
both ships the Peirans cavorted in 
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relief at the weightless' condition re- 
placing the unbearable acceleration 
pressure, doing their always lovely 
dances in the air, gliding from hull- 
wall to bulk-head to curved ceiling and 
back again. On and on .Irove the two 
great ships, side by side, and on both 
ships an exhilaration from knowledge 
of the unprecedented velocity they 
were traveling swept the crews. A 
kind of impromptu celebration took 
place. 

While they gaily drank and sang 
and danced, the stars fled past them, 
and space wheeled away. The Fates 
eyed them askance for headlong 
recklessness, and the darkness itself 
paled before them. Time seemed to 
shrink upon itself, and it seemed but 
a few hours, though in truth many 
days, before the deceleration pres- 
sure spoiled all their, fun, and con- 
fined them to their chairs again. 

The two ships had hardly slowed 
down from their interstellar velocity 
to an interplanetary speed, when a 
diffuse beam directed toward them 
was picked up by their detectors. 
Alarms sounded through the ships, 
and every man swung his chair and 
activated his sighting screens, readied 
his ray-nozzles for action. 

On the Adventure, Tyron grinned 
to Saphele. “Well, little wi.sdom- 
worker, tell me what is this ray that 
searches us out?” 

“It is a message and a warning. 
Presently they will tell you where to 
land to avoid destruction. And if you 
do not, you may wish you had. These 
will not be Daegun primitives. These 
will be intelligent humans, able to 



protect themselves . . . ma^be able 
to destroy us. But they will not.” 
“And why will they not?” asked 
Tyron, swinging the view nozzles to 
c^h some sight of the source of the 
threat. 

“Because they have brought the 
slaves from the Daegun here, and 
among them are many from Nor, and 
the slaves will recognize this ship.” 
“'And what will slaves be doing out 
here in space?” asked Tyron, ab- 
sently. 

“Because they have not jreached 
destination yet. We have overtaken 
their ship that bought them from the 
Daegun.” 

Tyron laughed. “Tharwas an event 
that took place months before we 
started! How could we overtake 
them?” 

Saphele laughed, mocking him. 
“You are a- blockhead. We are not 
near any planet, yet a ship puts a de- 
tector ray upon us to learn who we 
are. What other ship would be out 
here between the Barrier and this 
star we approach? I* is the likeliest 
probability. They have no ships with 
the speed of these we ride, hence it 
has taken them all this time to cover 
the same distance.” 

“You might be right, at that. It 
is good enough guessing. But I’ll 
swear you had some other sense at 
work if it turns out you’re right.” 
“Perhaps I have another sense. But 
how did you learn that?” 

“Elyse told us, on the trip to Peira. 
But how does it work on .something 
our own ship’s sensitive detectors 
can’t tell us?” 
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“Well,” Saphele was smiling mock- 
ingly at him still, and he was grin- 
ning back, “since you cannot guess. 
I cannot tell you. I can only ask: 
how do you know that some red thing 
you see is red? How do you know 
the night is dark? What tells you?" 
“My eyes tell n\e.” 

“So it is with my extra sense. It 
tells me such things. I do not have 
to see it, or hear it, or taste or smell 
it. I just know it.” 

“Must be handy to have. We call 
it woman’s intuition. What do you 
call it?” 

“We have many theories about it, 
none of them very good theories. The 
one I like says that the separate 
small cells of our double minds have a 
way of . contracting sub-microscopic 
life forms, which pern^eate every- 
thing. That those life forms have a 
way of contacting sub-microscopic 
hand has a way of knowing the 
brain wishes it to move.” 

“A sort of constant contact through 
sub-atomic space ...” mused Tyron. 
quite sober now. “\nd you know 
that’s the Elian ship bearing the 
slaves we seek, eh. Better tell Mion 
— he might fire on ’em when he 
spots ’em.” 

Tyron beamed his telaug to the 
other ship, swiftly gave him Saphele’s 
words. Mion thanked her. “Saphele, 
I will owe you more than I can pay 
if this word of yours is true. If not, 
perhaps no harm is done. We’ll not 
fire on it. unless it force= us to do so.” 
But the alien craft proved elusive, 
and though they sought the beam 
that had touched them through all 



surrounding space, they found it not. 
Evidently the strange ship had 
changed course and put on speed and 
there was no way to know where or 
what direction. . 

Saphele sighed, murmuring to 
Tyron. “Let us pray this is not the 
closest pass he will make of her. It 
would be too cruel of the Fates to 
let him not find her now, after pass- 
ing her in the darkness by that small 
distance.” 

Tyron put his arm about her, and 
together they watched the night 
through as they all sought vainly to 
pick up the trail left by the strange 
ship. 

“Must have given one burst, then 
shut off the engines — or we’d pick 
up their ion trail. We’ll have to cir- 
cle for days to find it ... or else 
make for that same sun we started 
toward. It is now but a day or so 
ahead if we pass up all the other 
possible stops hereabout.” 

They gave up the search, after a 
time, and Elyse took another read- 
ing of the now close-by sun they had 
been aiming toward. After checking 
her figures, she cried out: “We will 
learn things about life under this 
sun! It is the highest source of life- 
creating rays I have eve*" indexed!” 

“Should be interesting,” Mion com- 
mented, swinging the Darkome to- 
ward the nearest planet. “Let’s look 
at some of this life the sun has been 
so kind to, and judge for ourselves.” 

A n hour later the Darkome camt 
- to rest upon the waters of a 
great green ocean. From above there 
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liad been numerous signs of intelli- 
gent life — great parks -and roadways, 
race courses and huge farming tracts, 
boats on the waters, flying craft 
winging across the skies. But few 
signs of habitation. The wild forests 
seemed still virgin, and the farm- 
steads possessed no great farmhouses, 
no dwellings. No swarm of inquisitive 
human aircraft rose to greet them, 
and as they let the Darkome coast 
across the ocean swell toward the dis- 
tant shores, no living thing paid them 
attention but a few sailing craft which 
swung toward them. 

As these craft, traveling very 
swiftly before the wind, swung closer 
to circle the slowing Darkome, the 
whole crew of the Darkome let out a 
simultaneous shout of wonder and 
awe. Mion swung his telaug beam 
upon the boats, and cried out in awe, 
too. For the boats were living birds. 

“Whoever lives upon this planet 
must possess the secret of life itself!” 
Ely.se cried out, watching the utter 
grace of the nearest, tacking and com- 
ing about, to pau.se beside the now 
still Darkome and peer at them with 
its living eyes set in it- prow. The 
wings of it were its sails, grown th§it 
way, the masts its own wingbonesl 
Its body was not large compared to 
the huge wings, and Mion exclaimed 
in wonder as the penetrays reveled 
its keel beneath the water, a growth 
from its broad chest, membranous, 
large in proportion as the keel of a 
racing boat — which it was in fact! 
A living racing craft! 

“That thing was never produced by 
nature of its own design!” Mion 



mused. Elyse and the other Peirans 
crowded about him to watch the 
screens. 

Elyse murmured: “These people, 
whoever they are, grow things like 
that for mere sport.” 

“What other wonders will we see 
on this world ...” growled Mion, 
his voice deep with worry. “What 
wonders that may be too much for 
us to cope with, if they prove in- 
imical.” • 

Elyse shook her head. “They will 
not. Such people must have risen 
above mere primitive animosities. 
And certainly no alien shape would 
give them any feeling of strange- 
ness. They themselves create shapes 
to suit themselves. They have mas- 
tered the secret of life!” 

From the Adventure, now landed, 
Tyron spoke to them over the telaug 
beam. “I’ll race you in that, Mion! 
If the wind fails, it will just flap its 
wings slightly, and presto, it crosses 
the finish line first.” 

Peering into its thoughts, Mion 
found utter loyalty in that little mind 
in the bird-head prow, utter devotion 
to winning the race, utter love for its 
master. He liked the thing, as one 
likes a great calm, grave dog at sight, 
knowing its great heart intuitively. 
He spoke to it with the telaug beam, 
into its mind. “Where are those who 
created you, Sailor-of-the-wide-wa- 
ters.” 

“Presently they will greet you. 
They are many, and they will show 
themselves in time.” 

“Are there many such creatures as 
yourself, life shaped to a new pur- 
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pose by its masters?” asked Mion, 
letting his curiosity voice itself over 
the telaug. 

“All life is shaped by the creator, 
Lord Mion.” answered the sailing- 
bird. “Am I different?” 

Mion granted the truth of that, 
and Ely.se was for instantly dropping 
guard, getting out’ and taking a sail 
in this friendly living boat. 

“I sense a preponderance of T-ions, 
the sensation of joyous life and abun- 
dant living,” mused Mion, “but still 
-I suggest we let caution prevail. The 
fact we do not see any of the ruling 
life-forms tells me they have rea- 
son to fear strangers. From like 
cause we too should have reason for 
caution.” 

“Sense-a-t-ion’s not enough, eh?” 
Elyse was sniffing the rich fragrant 
air from off the coast, standing in the 
open l(Kks above the water lazily 
lapping the sides of the Darkome. “I 
say there is no reason to fear these 
people.” 

Mion stood beside her, now, look- 
ing out over the clean blue water, 
tinted deeper with the rich green of 
abundant algae, toward the towering 
trees of the distant slopes, fragrant 
pines and other stranger trees un- 
known to them. He laughed with the 
sheer joy of the fresh morning and 
the strong life forces here seeming to 
pulse visibly over the seascape. As 
they stood thus, feeling very like 
Gods surveying some great new do- 
minion, Saphele came suddenly 
swooping around the huge prow of 
the ancient Adventurer, riding the 
racing bird-boat, standing in the 



shallow bowl of the bird’s back be- 
hind its prow-head. The bird gave a 
strange eerie cry of pleasure and 
Saphele stroked its sleek broad head, 
great as a hogshead but flat and 
somehow suggestive of a weapon on 
its neck. As the boat swung broadside 
with a flourish of its sleek white 
feathered wing-sails, Saphele leaped 
to the top of the broad head, and 
without a pause stepped off beside 
them in the open lock. She turned 
about, stooped, and stroked its 
strange feathered brows, murmuring 
meaningless endearments in a cooing 
tone. Then with one beat of the great 
sail-pinions it was gone across the 
water, swift and sure, and they saw 
for one instant the great paddle-foot 
of it driving as it turned into the 
wind and then swung oceanward as 
the wind filled out its wings and drove 
it away. One great cry of gladness 
and farewell it gave. » 

Somehow it was the best greeting 
they could have had on that world of 
strange and wondrous life. 

Still they waited, and still the hid- 
den masters of this weird world where 
life itself was shaped to purpose, and 
that purpose not its own — came not. 
So presently they lifteo the two ships 
just abo^e the water on the anti- 
gravs, drifted light as thistle-down 
shoreward and on over the land in 
search of humans — or whatever kind 
of thing might rule here. 

“Look,” cried Saphele, “there goes 
a great lizard, long as our own war- 
craft, pulling after it load of vines 
and their fruit. And riding it a lit- 
tle brown boy! Swing nearer, I would 
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speak with that child!” 

The boy was perched on the dino- 
saur’s neck, clinging to a thick collar 
with a square protuberance. As they 
settled to earth close beside the huge 
lizard, the boy touched the box on the 
collar, and the great Rakish thing 
came to a halt, stood passively, gaz- 
ing at them with mild eyes empty of 
thought. 

The giant Nortan space-man 
swung the air-lock open, and Saphele 
poised there above the boy, the lizard 
so hugd that the boy could have 
reached out and touched her feet. In 
her hand she carried a small portable 
telaug, of the kind used by the Nor- 
tans for social gatherings, and by 
their use facilitated conversation and 
understanding. She touched the boy 
with mildly stimulative rays, asked 
him mentally what his name and his 
people. 

“My people are called the Vi-ans,” 
he replied, speaking orally in a tongue 
she would not have entirely under- 
stood but for the telaug in her hand 
giving her his thought. The tongue 
she recognized as one allied to the 
ancient Mantong of the elder race, 
but much changed in sound and usage 
with the passage of centuries. “I am 
called Gan-he-go, he went on. “They 
called me that because I ran around 
so much when I was younger.” 

Saphele chuckled. Gan-he-go meant 
in Mantong, “again he goes” or “al- 
ways he goes,” meaning “one who is 
always coming or going.” Then she 
asked, orally in her tongue, though 
her meaning was conveyed to the boy 
by the telaug beam: “Are your people 



apt to welcome us as peaceful travel- 
ers, or to ^sume we are come to make 
trouble, and attack us?” 

Gan-he-go laughed, then. “Ho, you 
are stupid 1 Vi-ans never ipake war on 
anyone. Only make war when some- 
one makes war on them. Then, oh 
Gods of the BarrTer, they destroy 
those who make war!” 

“Good, Gan-he-go. I will go with 
you to meet your people.” Saphele 
turned, waved a hand to the Nortan 
crewmen and Peirans gathered be- 
hind her, leaped lightly to the broad 
back of the great lizard. “Wait here, 
friends, until I singly make certain 
of this boy’s statement. Do not open 
until I return again.” 

Mion would not have sent her, but 
since she chose to go alone to talk to 
these strange people who moulded life 
to suit their desires, it might be best 
to wait until she returned. He lifted 
the ship a little higher in the air, let 
it hang there on the anti-gravs where 
he could see in all directions clearly, 
and they waited impatiently while 
the great lizard ambled ponderously 
away through the fields, fields shoul- 
der high with a straight strong cane 
that was like sugar cane. As the great 
platforrh with the vines glided be- 
neath them, they saw the vines were 
loaded with huge grapes nearly the 
size of apples. Elyse watched them go 
soberly. “These people truly are 
wizards of the life force, Mion. We 
must learn all we can from them. 
Never in my life did I see such 
grapes!” 

“The thing on the lizard’s neck — 
the boy thought of it by its name 
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when I suggested the question in his 
mind. The name of the ihing was the 
“Stop-mech-go,” and it is allied to 
the telaug in principle. It is strapped 
on above the spinal column: ofte but- 
ton allows enough energy to pass the 
spinal nerves to allow the legs to 
move. The other button shorts out 
the nerve impulses, allows only 
enough to pass to keep the life proc- 
esses operating. It is paralysis uti- 
lized for the control of the huge 
beasts.” 

Elyse nodded ab.sentl]^. 

After a moment she said: “I’m 
worried, Mion. Any people with such 
perfect knowledge of life could be 
terrible; terrible in what they could 
do to the race. Or do to enemies . . ^ 
or helpless captives.” 

Mion turned serious too. “You’re 
right, Elyse. But with such knowl- 
edge, they should know enough to 
leave their own race alone. Or at least 
to limit their work to genuine im- 
provements ... 

“Exactly why I’m worried. Re- 
member the variform wars of the 
solar system? They arose from the 
work of scientists who thought only 
of improving the race. They changed 
the human race so much the various 
kinds of people couldn’t get along 
with each other.” 

Mion shook his head. “Thefe was 
nothing wrong with their work or 
the ideals behind their work. What 
went wrong was the sun, which de- 
generated from an A class sun to a 
B — a low-grade B — almost overnight. 
The wars would have arisen if there 
had been no variforms.” 



Elyse smiled, still watching the 
tops of the trees below. “By overnight 
you mean over three centuries. Lord 
Mion. Do you always stretch things 
so?” 

“In the life of a sun, that is over- 
night. But the point is I see no cause 
for worry in this people’s knowledge 
of the plasticity of life-forms. They 
can create all the new life-forms they 
wish without harming anyone.” 

Elyse turned away from the big 
view-screens. “If they do, Lofd Mion. 
If they can leave well enough alone. 
But that would take real wisdom, to 
know when to leave alone, and when 
to tamper.” 

Mion pointed at the screen, where 
a lumbering something neared them. 
It was the behemoth, dragging his 
vast skid platform, and on his neck 
the little boy. “They seem to take 
-our arrival lightly enough, if they 
send the little boy, back to tell us 
we are welcome.” 

The behemoth stopped beneath 
them, and Mion lowered the Darkome 
until the lock was level with the lit- 
tle boy again. 

He called out to the Peirans stand- 
ing there, six beauties, some no larger 
than himself — “Gee. you’re pretty 
girls all right. Are they all like you on 
the other side of the Barrier?” 

The Peirans were delighted at their 
small conquest,' and answered with 
laughter. “Are you sure you’re old 
enough to be a good judge of 
beauty?” 

The boy laid one finger alongside 
his nose, and answered. “Old enough 
to know that much. My dad says to 
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tell you that if you’re really from 
beyond the Barrier you are welcome. 
But if you aren’t, he wouldn’t guar- 
antee anything.” 

Elyse had coi^e from the bow, now, 
and she asked: “How can we meet 
your rulers? Isn’t there some official 
welcoming to be done? We can’t just 
go ahead and look the place over, can 
we?” 

“Dad is coming with some neigh- 
bors. Just hold your dinos. I’ve got 
to get to work.” 

The huge lizard lumbered on its 
way, and they “held their dinos.” 

There were several Peiran disks 
aboard and the Peirans got these out, 
began to cruise around looking over 
the unbelievable herbiage. 

S APHELE left the back of the 
dino in response to the boy’s ges- 
ture: “That’s the place. Go right in, 
they’re waiting for you.” 

“Who’s waiting?” asked Saphele, 
looking at the strange structure with 
a quiver of apprehension. 

“The ’ministrators, that’s who!” 
explained the boy, grinning. “What’s- 
a-matter — you bashful? They don’t 
bother you none! They’re just like 
people, only they look different . . • 
But you’ll see. Go on jn.” 

Saphele started toward the distant 
doorway, up a long flight of wide 
steps. .As she paused before the dou- 
ble door, a voice said: “Hello, stran- 
ger,” and the door swung open. There 
was no one there, and Saphele was 
sure it was not a ray — she could feel 
that. Only one thing could have 
spoken, the door itself. She looked 



at it closely. Then she touched it, 
drew back a startled hand, for it was 
warm and soft to the touch. It was 
flesh! 

She looked at the hinges, and saw 
they were not metal, but bony pro- 
tuberances like elbows that fastened 
the door to the building itself. The 
building . . . must be alive! She 
touched the rough grayish wall, and 
withdrew her hand with the same 
startled sensation of the impossible. 
It was warm ... it was flesh! ^ 

“Of course, I am alive!” said the 
same voice as before. “Didn’t you 
ever see a living house before? If I 
wasn’t alive, how would I repair my- 
self?” 

Saphele gasped, then managed: 
“You couldn’t repair yourself. But 
I’m just not used to living houses.” 

She hurried on through the open 
door before the house decided to go 
on with the conversation. There was 
a large vestibule, and two arms came 
down from the wall and stretched 
waiting hands for her clothes. Saphele 
had nothing she felt like parting with, 
so comproniised by touching the 
hands with her finger tips to let them 
know she didn’t need them. They re- 
treated again against the wall, fad- 
ing into the mottled brown and gold 
design so neatly she could hardly see 
them. She wondered what they would 
have done with wraps if she had given 
them. 

She passed beyond the vestibule, 
stood facing a long sunlit corridor, in 
which plants bloomed rather luxuri- 
antly, so that she could not see very 
far for drooping fronds of greenery. It 
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was like a conservatory, with couches 
and chairs scattered about the red 
and brown mottled floor. There was 
no one in sight. She paced slowly on, 
her heart a little fluttery, for the boy 
had said: “Of course, they look dif- 
ferent from people.” 

She stopped suddenly, for a pair 
of familiar legs thrust negligently 
from one of the couches. On tip- toe 
she peeked around the high back of 
the thing, saw Captain Tyron, his 
cropped blond head dropping in a 
doze. Without waking him she took 
a seat at his side, feeling vastly re- 
assured to have his strength clo.se be- 
side her again. After a moment he 
snorted, waking himself, opened one 
eye, looked at her a long second, 
then closed it again. She cried out: 
“Wake up. I saw you open your 
eye.” 

Tyron opened both eyes, grinned. 
“I thought for sure I was dreaming 
when I saw you, and was all for 
drifting off to see some more of you.” 
“What are you doing here? We 
left you near the beach, and I 
thought you were going to stay 
there.” 

“Why should I stay there? The 
fairest kind of nymph came along on 
the back of a flying bird, invited me 
here to see the bosses. So I came.” 
“But you didn’t see them yet? A 
little boy brought me. What became 
of your nymph?” 

“What became of your little boy?” 
asked Tyron, squinting quizzically. 
“And just how big a little boy?” 
Saphele tossed a scornful palm. 
“Is there no one of adult years, then. 



in all this land? Nothing but living 
doors, and winged boats that live, 
houses that have brown and gold 
hide and arms in the walls? I am 
very anxious to understand this 
place.” 

“I’ve seen nothing the ancient 
variform technicons couldn’t have 
duplicated, yet. Just new applica- 
tions of old and well known methods 
of growth control.” 

Saphele sniffed, her eyes scornful. 
“But they never did. There is a flex- 
ibility of knowledge here that be- 
speaks a vast and ancient culture, 
superior to anything in our own 
race’s past. I’d say there was plenty 
here that we could learn to our 
benefit.” 

Tyron nodded, his face serious. -. 
“You’re probably right, but I’m not 
being unfaced because of that. And, 
since they’re probably listening, it 
might be wiser if we said nothing 
whatever about ourselves.” 

Saphele relaxed, leaned back in 
the chair. “Very well, you button 
your lip and I’ll manage mine.” 

' “At least until we know more 
about our hosts.” amended Tyron, 
and they sat in silence for several 
minutes, listen to the quiet chit- 
tering of several parti-colored birds 
in the branches nearby. Then there 
came a slow shuffling step, and Tyron 
got to his feet to greet . . . 

“Keep your seat, stranger. We do 
not stand on formality here,” came a 
voice, the voice of an old man. Tyron 
made mental note that these people 
had not conquered age, though they 
seemed to have conquered so many 
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other secrets of life. But as the man 
neared, leaned on a tall cane, Tyron 
gazed into his face and amended it. 
Here was a man who had lived so- 
long that age had caught him, as it 
inevitably must when it is known to 
set it back again and again. 

He was a very large old man, his 
frame bigge* than Tyron’s,'but the 
fle.sh on his bones was withered, and 
his face hung in deep folds. “So you 
are from beyond the Barrier?” His 
voice was very deep and strong, not 
so old sounding as his looks. 

Tyron resumed his couch, and the 
old man sat down on a footstool, 
leaning on his cane and peering at 
both of them alternately with curi- 
osity and delight in their evident 
culture. “How do you know that?” 
asked Tyron. 

The old man chuckled. “I know 
each and every race of human in all 
this area of space — you could bg 
from none of them. Of those races 
beyond the Barrier I know nothing 
whatever, as our own people came 
through so long ago the method of 
passing the Barrier was forgotten. I 
kept you waiting, and had my serv- 
ants listen in hopes you would re- 
veal the method of passing the 
Barrier. Then I decided it might be - 
wiser to ask you. And again, I 
thought that it might be wisest of 
all not to learn.” ' 

Saphele laughed, her soprano ring- 
ing cheerfully through the huge 
place. “Now indeed you are wise, 
old one. This is Captain Tyron, late 
Commander of Warcraft of the Nor- 
tan Empire, and our second in com- 



mand. I am Saphele, an explorer and 
trader for the Peiran matriarchy. It 
was I who discovered the passage 
through the Barrier. And we mean 
to close it again, so it will do you 
no good to ask where or how it mSy 
be.” 

The old man nodded his head over 
and over, as if doddering. “As I 
thought,” he murmured, his eyes 
gray with passionless wisdom on hers. 
“On the farther side things are even 
less good than here.” 

Tyron was sitting erect now, and 
leaned forward. “We bring a whole 
race to colonize, father ...” 

“Father Menes, if you wish to call 
me father. . .” the old one sighed a 
little, as if wishing for strength to 
match their own bounding vitality. 
Saphele glanced at Tyron, who 
nodded consent. Saphele smiled into 
the old eyes, and whispered to him 
as if there were some who might 
hear. “We bring you a way of de- 
feating age, if it is age that has 
weighed you down. And other things 
we know, to trade with you for sim- 
ilar wisdom.” 

“Little woman, you are not jest- 
ing? Once — it is written in our rec- 
ords — the way of defeating age was 
known to our people. But that way 
was lost. Much we retained of the 
ancient wisdom, true. But there were 
many battles with the beast tribes, 
when we first came, and somehow 
the best technicons were slain, the 
way lost. We retained the variform 
methods, certain other things from 
the old time. But to the best of our 
efforts to reconquer the secret of age 
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nature did not give her consent.” 
Saphele smiled confidently. “Then 
we will be welcome here, and you 
will aid us in our search . . .” 

Tyron broke in. “We seek word of 
a woman of our own worlds, a cap- 
tive of the Omini, captured again by 
the Daegun, then sold to the Ellans. 
We would find that woman, our 
leader’s wife.” 

The old man nodded repeatedly, 
listening. “Welcome, yes, lass, to me 
at least. And I am sorry there is no 
news of such a slave, for we Vi-ans 
do not keep slaves or buy them, 
either.” 

Tyron suddenly had a thought. 
“Look, old one — Father Menes — it 
is not that we are warlike; but have 
you no organized defenses? Suppose 
we were would-be conquerors! How 
would you stop us? So far we have 
seen no signs of formal government.” 
Menes gave him a slow, significant 
smile. “We could have blasted your 
ships to notiiingness long ago, before 
tHey ever touched the sea of Vira. 
Our defenses are not on exhibition, 
and neither is our government, but 
they exist. We do not believe in 
ostentation.” 

“Good. Then you will have no fear 
if I send for the others to meet you? 
You will not think wrong of us? 
You are the head of this government, 
at least a high official?” 

“I am the oldest among us. But we 
have an acting head in our under- 
caverns, who hears everything we 
say and sees everything we do.” 
“Of course,” Tyron grinned. “That 
is the way it would be with us. I am 



glad that I understand this much. 
Now if we are welcome, we would 
like to take water and food aboard, 
rest for a day or two. Can you 
accommodate us, or would it be better 
if we remained on our ships? There 
will be no offense taken if you do 
not wish any snooping.” 

“Your intentions have been re- 
corded, and you are understood. We 
will provide a welcome. But I did 
want to talk with you about the 
other side of the Barrier, however 
uninteresting that is to you. And I 
will explain about our life in return 
. . . But meanwhile, come, and I 
will show you where you may rest, 
and arrange for the others.” 

Elder Menes stood, passed ahead 
of them toward the outer door by 
which they had entered. Tyron and 
Saphele followed him, hoping they 
would find the others of this unique 
society less depressing than the old 
man had been. They found him 
standing in the vestibule, both hands 
against the outer door, the one 
Saphele had examined with such in- 
terest on finding it alive. It was shut 
tight. Not a ray of light showed 
where it joined the walls of the 
“house.” Saphele wondered idly at 
the hopeless expression on his face. 
He turned then, with his back to the 
door, and in a voice in which tragedy 
wove a deep undertone, a kind of 
moaning like a wind before a storm, 
said: “Dear strangers, I fear that 
now I must tell you the sad truth. 
The Vi-ans are a people enslaved! 
I had hoped our terrible rulers would 
have ignored your coming, allowed 
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us to entertain you and let you go 
your way. But they must fear the 
powers behind-.you, or perhaps fear 
you yourselves for things they read 
in_^our minds that I know not of. 
This living shell has become our 
prison 1 ” 

Tyron moved past the tall thin 
figure, shoved one powerful shoulder 
against the living bulwark that had 
shut them in. There was no least 
give in the strong door. There was 
vast power in the living hinges of the 
thing. Tyron gave Saphele a signifi- 
cant glance full of their sudden peril. 
A thrill of fear ran down her spine, 
mixed with an admiration for Tyron 
whose big square face was like 
chiseled stone. 

Tyron turned to the old man, and 
his wide hand grasped the thin neck 
suddenly, his blue eyes snapping 
angry sparks like electricity running 
over an ice field: “Now, gaffer, it’s 
time you told us the whole truth 
about this place you’ve allowed us to 
be trapped in. If you knew this living 
shell could turn into a prison, and 
did not want us trapped, how then- 
let us enter?” 

The old man gasped, the slight 
color drained from his flesh, leaving 
it like one long dead. “Violence 
gains you nothing. Let your strong 
blood drive you astray as it may, 
only cool wits will avail you now.” 

Tyron shook his ancient frame 
slightly, so that his feet flapped on 
the floor and his long arms swayed 
loosely; “Look grandpapa^ I’ll thumb 
off your breath quick as I’d slap a 
fly, don’t think otherwise. Now 



speak — what is this thing has us, and 
why have you let it trap us?” 

“Not a word will I speak to help 
you, treacherous guest that you try 
to be. Not a word until you calm 
yoiir choler and seat yourself and 
let me speak in my own way. You 
have one kind of courage, I have an- 
other. Think you death affrights me? 
There is little left me to live for.” 

The high color came suddenly 
back to Tyron ’s anger-paled cheeks, 
and he released the old man. “Now 
there’s a thing, believe me, old one. 
I never before threatened one so 
much weaker than myself with any 
physical harm. I beg your forgive- 
ness.” 

Saphele had stood watching this 
strange tableau with one finger-tip 
in her pretty mouth, deep in thought, 
almost oblivious to the play between 
the two. She knew Tyron well enough 
to know he would never hurt one 
like Menes. She was trying to run 
back over everything that had oc- 
curred since they arrived to perhaps 
pick out some significant point, some 
slight thing overlooked at the time 
that would give her a clue as to why 
they were imprisoned. And but one 
thing stood out. They had thus far 
met no living soul on the planet ex- 
cept the beasts and one small boy. . . 
and this ancient Menes. 

Tyron took her arm, knowing .she 
was deep in thought, and led her 
back after the old man to the center 
of the round room of the many 
plants. As they walked, he listened 
to her thought, and he exclaimed: 
“I wondered about that too, but 
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passed it off. It is the key to the 
situation here. There are no people 
left free of this usurping domination 
except such as Gan-he-go, too young 
and innocent to be a threat to them.” 

“Have we hit the situation with 
our guess?” asked Tyron of the old 
man, now seated and rubbing his 
neck with many grimaces. “Can you 
give us a complete picture of what is 
wrong here, briefly?” 

“Yes, I can. As you are going to 
be here for some time, it might be 
wise for you to calm yourselves and 
expect the worst. Now listen care- 
fully.” 

With an effort Tyron leaned back, 
and Saphele crossed her graceful legs. 
At which the old man put a glass to 
his eye and leaned forward to inspect 
her calves. Tyron snorted in disgust. 
“Now, old one, I swear at your age 
you have seen a woman’s legs be- 
fore! ” 

“I was looking for the operation 
marks, if any. Our people are so dis- 
figured . . . when they’re alive. You 
see, long ago we were a free people, 
happy and content with this world, 
which is exceedingly fertile. And as 
they grew in wisdom, they construct- 
ed great caverns underground, as is 
the custom of our ancestors beyond 
the Barrier. Down there the many 
machines required much supervision. 
They entered into research to con- 
trive some method of releasing their 
people from this duty underground. 
They invented the robot mind, a liv- 
ing thing, but different. It was a bit 
of brain-matter cultured in vitro 
until it grew large enough to learu to 



operate a machine. If they had stop- 
ped there, all would have been well. 
But they went on, growing greater 
and greater minds, relegating more 
and more of their duties to the minds 
in the glass vats — until the inevitable 
happened. Some of the great minds 
became egocentric, and there was no 
provision made for their control. 
They wiped out the surface rulers 
with the great weapon ray from the 
depths, took over control of our life.” 

Tyron broke in: “The Atlans of 
Earth once used the same system. 
They called their minds ‘bottle-ro,’ 
and they were used for ftiost of the 
unpleasant work. But they never 
went mad. It was the human beings 
who went mad.” 

The old man nodded. “The minds 
who took control were utterly devoid 
of emotion. They began to experiment 
with the human race itself, in insane 
attempts to fit men to the various 
duties the minds allotted to them . . . 
exactly as they themselves had been 
grown to fit certain duties. They are 
hard to understand. I have no least 
idea why they imprison you people, 
for instance, except that it will be 
very unpleasant and unnatural to 
you.” 

Saphele stood up suddenly, her- 
eyes desperate: “So this world is 
ruled from the caverns by things that 
cannot move from their glass bot- 
tles!” Saphele was overtaken by her 
fears, evidently, for her eyes now 
darted everywhere about the big room 
full of plants. 

Tyron soothed her, his powerful 
voice gentle as a breeze: “Sit down. 
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dear woman! There will be no good 
come of letting fear rule you. Think 
instead of how we may win free. After 
all, we are not primitives. We should 
be able to overcome a few bottle-ro.” 
“Did they create these living 
bouses, the bird-boats, the other 
strange things?” asked Saphele, sit- 
ting down again, but on the arm of 
the old man’s great chair. 

Menes nodded. “Most things were 
created by the scientists before they 
took over. But they went on with 
such work, enlarging upon the appli- 
cations, trying to establish absolute 
control of all life form?. Their end 
was to enslave every living thing on 
this world to their will. They have 
nearly succeeded. That is why they 
' ^have imprisoned you. You are not 
under their absolute control, hence 
• you must be.” 

The little telaug, hanging from a 
belt about Tyron’s shoulder, by which 
the whole conversation had been 
made understandable to both of them, 
suddenly gave a strange blat of men- 
tal sound, not audible to the ear. 
Tyron turned the dial, slowing its 
vibratory rate, then hastened it, to 
pick up the though! which had 
caused that loud mental sound. It 
must be a very powerful mind or a 
ray upon them with electrical aug- 
mentation. As he picked it up, they 
heard: 

“You who trespass upon Viral 
Know that you will never leave this 
planet except upon orders from the 
Three who Rule.” 

Tyron grinned at Saphele, for some 
reason, and she winked back. They 



were both sending out a strong 
thought of confidence, confidence that 
they could call down death upon 
“The Three” any time they wished. 
Not that they really felt confident — 
it was just ordinary tactics. Tyron 
mentally answered the message. “O 
Hidden Three, come out and I will 
personally teach you courtesy to visi- 
tors! Why do you hide yourselves? 
Are you afraid? Are you quite sure 
you are wise to attack the two great 
nations who .sent us?” 

The voice answered: “So, you 
threaten The Three? Learn, then, our 
power!” and with the voice came 
three great arms out of the wall, al- 
most twenty feet away. Saphele gave 
one scream, and Tyron sprang to his 
feet. But the jointless arms, like three 
snakes, followed them unerringly, 
wrapped about them in quick coil 
upon coil. It was the living stuff of 
the walls itself, obeying the orders 
from the minds below. Its strength 
Was immense. Twice Tyron tore the 
coil from him, stepped free, only to 
find it unerringly wrapping about him 
again. The old man sat calmly, and 
the great arm but rested on his 
shoulder, the tip trembling a little as 
it waited for resistance to show. 

Then they heard the tramp of feet, 
and the distant doors swung open. 
A line of men marched ip, their faces 
expressionless, their precision too 
exact to be called military. They were 
hand.some men, tall and lithe and 
well formed, but they said not a word. 
Each of them bore a weapon which 
Tyron recognized a. some kind of 
ray device. He ceased to struggle, and 
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the arm relaxed, slipped away, glided 
into the wall, which quivered and 
swallowed it up. There was left no 
mark on the wall to show where the 
arms had been exuded. 

The old man sat there, with his 
head now bowed in his hands. The 
soldiers formed a double line, their 



prisoners at the center, marched them 
off. Tyron put his arm about Saphele, 
whispering, “If our crews still aboard 
the ship don’t spring a surprise on 
these bottle babies. I’ll be surprised.” 
Saphele looked up into his grim 
broad face. She managed a little 
smile. “If you’d put your arm around 
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me a little oftener, I’d have more to 
remember when I’m lying in my 
grave.” 

Tyron smiled back, but it was a 
smile tinged with foreboding. “I wish 
I had used my time with you a little 
more profitably, dear tomboy. But if 
they do manage to do us in, I fear 
we’ll never see a grave. They must 
get the basic protoplasm for these 
constructions from living creatures. 
That is what they mean to do with 
us.” 

Saphele grimaced. “Did you have 
to tell me that?” 

“To hasten your woman’s wit to 
work, my pretty. I’ve great faith in 
women. They rise to emergencies bet- 
ter than men, I’ve learned. That is, 
when they have a backbone, as you 
do.” 

If I coulc solve this riddle, I’d 
have done so already. How could we 
have stepped into such a mess think 
ing here was a sweet, harmless agri- 
cultural race of highly civilized peo- 
ple? How?” 

“Assumptions based upon incom- 
plete observation. Their grapes, so 
huge. Their control of the dinos. The 
boat-bird alone tells on*; much. The 
original race here must have been a 
very fine one. If we could but free 
them ... I may find an ace up my 
sleeve, yet.” 

“Well pray don’t think of it until 
the time comes to play it. You should 
not have mentioned it — now I will 
depend upon it.” 

AFTER descending endlessly in an 
Xi ^levator, they were marched 



along subterranean tunnels filled with 
machines so closely there was but a 
narrow aisle. They were not familiar 
types of machinery, but each one con- 
tained a living part, on the top or the 
side. A living brain and connected 
arm or arms for adjustments of con- 
trols. What they were all doing was 
hard to deduce. Some were handling 
metal, working it into many shapes. 
Others were merely standing there 
and humming, enigmatically. Others 
were plastic manufacturing mecha- 
nisms, on which parti-colored stuff 
flowed and congealed into desired 
shapes. Still others were silent and 
long abandoned, which gave abun- 
dant evidence of the decline of this 
world’s industry. 

They came at last before the tri- 
bunal. Tyron had hoped to face his 
captors close up, giving some chance 
for a powerful man like himsdf to 
strike a blow. But the, brains were not 
confident enough for *that. They were 
placed before televisor receptors of 
great size, evidently erected for that 
purpose. The voice of the creatures 
gave no indication of their where- 
abouts, or even of their nature, for it 
was a mechanical voice, without tonal 
variation. 

“Invaders from beyond the Bar- 
rier, you have met your conquerors. 
We mean to defend our lands from all 
who would take them. What have you 
to say in your defense?” 

Tyron, at the first phrase, recog- 
nized the fixed mind which saw only 
what it wished to see, understood only 
what it wished to understand. He 
knew no word? of his could help, but 
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tried anyway. “Gentlemen, we are not 
here as conquerors, but visitors, ex- 
pecting the usual hospitality extended 
among all civilized peoples. We are in 
search of certain of our people who 
are lost. We have no business with 
you, no designs upon your lands, 
wish nothing but to go our way in 
peace.” » 

“We do not believe you. We have 
already studied you from afar, we 
know what weapons you bear. How 
do you explain such powerful weap- 
ons if you are upon a peaceful mis- 
sion?” 

“They are only for our protection 
against unknown dangers,” patiently 
e.xplained Tyron, glancing at the 
walls for some aperture which would 
reveal where the things might lie in 
hiding. “We do not make war, except 
upon those who provoke us by unwise 
aggression. You are risking certain 
destruction by detaining us against 
our will, for our nations are many, 
and their strength is second to no 
other federation of worlds.” 

The eerie inhumanity of the voice 
of the thing in a glass container of 
nutrient solution which they knew 
could never be even remotely human 
in nature began to affect them. Sa- 
phele asked nervously, even though 
she .did not want to mentioii them; 
“What have you done with the other 
members of our expedition?” 

The voice answered at once, as if it 
had expected the question. “They are 
still making free of our world as if it 
were their own. But that will end 
soon.” 

“Do you treat all visitors so? Have 



you no concept of courtesy? Do you 
not recall how your creators treated 
visitors?” asked Saphele, her face 
showing a deep irritation, but her 
tones soft as silk. 

Her questions caused a change in 
the voice, as if some other creature, 
listening, had suddenly interposed: 
“Do not mention our creators! They 
made us what we are, and we take 
our revenge upon all like them! You 
are like them, and you will suffer for 
their sins.” 

Tyron and Saphele stood silent, 
realizing now fully they were dealing 
with demented entities, not with ra- 
tional beings. No matter what they 
said, such minds would but become 
more convinced of their own infalli- 
bility. After seconds that dragged into 
minutes, the voice came again, from 
some unseen aperture, or from an 
invisible ray creating thought waves 
near them: “Take them away, put 
them in the pens!” 

Saphele looked appealingly at Ty- 
ron, for she knew he must carry con- 
cealed weapons, be able to put up for- 
midable resistance if he wished. But 
he shook his head, and she knew he 
meant “Not yet.” 

They were marched out again, 
along similar long corridors filled 
with idle machines, attesting the once 
bustling industry of this place now 
falling into disuse. 

The “pens” proved to be exactly 
that, rough timber pens like cattle 
enclosures, in which milled a horde of 
half-naked humans, all visibly in need 
of food and sanitation. Tyron grinned 
as Saphele was thrust in after him, 
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for she was holding her nose and 
retching with the odor. “Now you’re 
up against the facts of life, Saphele! 

I would have thought a wpman of 
your experience would have had a 
better stomach.” 

“If they think they can treat Peir- 
ans like this, they will learn different- 
ly! Perh^s Nortans can put up with 
such cruelty.” 

Tyron sobered as she turned her 
tongue against him, murmured: “You 
will learn something about Nortan 
reactions, my little spitfire.” 

An hour dragged by, they stood 
among the others, trying to under- 
stand their words, but failing. They 
were evidently a forest folk, for 
their few garments were of animal 
furs. Some of them still carried stone 
knives in their belts. Tyron guessed 
these were the last remnants of the 
original race, who had taken to hid- 
ing in the forests and were now being 
rounded up and destroyed by the re- 
bellious minds. 

M eanwhile, the Darkome and 
her crew had grown tired of 
waiting for Saphele’s return.' Decid- 
ing that something was very wrong, 
Mion took the DarkonCe low over 
the trees, searching for Saphele’s 
trail or for the little boy who had 
undertaken to guide her. They found 
the boy, still at work with his giant 
dino “tractor” and dragging platform. 
They watched the dull work of load- 
ing the uprooted vines on the plat- 
form. The workers seemed to be dis- 
pirited, working with slow weary 
movements . . . and it occurred to 



Mion that one does not uproot grape 
vines just to harvest a crop. He 
dropped the Darkome close to the 
great lizard again, called to the boy 
on his neck from the *open lock. 
“Come over here and answer some 
questions, you rider of monsters.” 
The boy swung the huge thing half 
around, pressed the “stop” button 
and the thing froze with its long neck 
lifted close to the lock. The boy 
.scrambled up the neck and jumped 
from the head to the lock. ^lion slid 
.shut the lock door, clamped it' fast. 
Then he turned to the boy. “Look, lit- 
tle man, what did you do with the 
woman who went with you an hour 
or more ago?” 

“Took her to the 'ministrators, 
what else?” he answered, eyeing the 
huge form of Mion with evident awe. 

“And what and where is this ad- 
ministrators place?” 

“It is the living palace of our for- 
mer rulers, gigant. I’ll bet you’re 
pretty near as strong as my dino!' Are 
you?” 

Mion smiled, shook his head. 
“Never mind that, young one. You 
will be as big and strong .some day. 
Now tell me, are your rulers apt to 
make us welcome or not? Why has 
Saphele not returned?” 

“Nobody ever returns from the 
’ministrators. I guess I should have 
told you before.” 

Mion, startled, said: “Yes, I think 
you should! Now explain quickly! 
Why does no one ever return?” 
“Because they send them to the 
pens, and from thete they go to the 
tanks. That’s how they make new 
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things, from the tanks. You see, our 
rulers are crazy, nowadays.” 

“Crazy?” asked Mion mildly, not 
wanting to frighten the child, but 
boiling with sudden anger and reali- 
zation of their peril. 

“Yes, they’re plain crazy. Imagine 
telling us to pull up the grape vines 
to get in the crop. They’re all crazy. 
Used to be different, there were lots 
of us to do the work, and lots of time 
for fun, too. Now all we get is work, 
no fun, no holidays, no nothing. My 
pop even is crazy. He never says 
nothing! I wish you’d look at him and 
tell me what’s wrong. Are you a doc- 
tor? I think they’re all sick.” 
“Sounds like a bad epidemic, all 
right!” put in Elyse, taking it all in. 
“Perhaps we had better look at your 
father. Is he among the workers?” 
The boy nodded, and Mion opened 
the lock door. The boy yelled out: 
“Come over here. Pop!” 

One of the dully stumbling workers 
turned dumbly, ambled toward the 
ship. When he came alongside the 
flanks of the huge dinosaur beast, he 
stopped. Evidently climbing up was 
beyond him. Elyse motioned for one 
of the Peirans, who leaped upon a 
disk, glided out the big lock door, 
dropped down beside him. He stepped 
on willingly enough. The disk lifted 
him up beside them. 

Mion examined him carefully. The 
boy kept asking: “See, he doesn’t 
even talk! Just acts like a dino, with- 
out any brains. He does what you 
tell him, and that’s all. He used to 
be a pretty darn good old man. Now 
look at him.” 



“What happened to make him like 
this?” asked Mion. To all exterior 
appearances the man looked normal, 
except for a dull eye and an almost 
nerveless skin that reacted not at all 
to his handling. Elyse left, saying: 
“I’ll go over him with a penetray and 
see if there is not some mind lesion.” 

“They took him and all the others 
to the pens. They came back like 
this. Something the new rulers did to 
them,” the boy explained, his little 
face filled with anxiety and hope that 
Mion could help. After some minutes 
Elyse -spoke into Mion’s mind, so 
that he alone could hear. “The mind 
is mutilated. There is nothing left of 
the man but his motor reflexes. 
Everything except the mechanical 
parts of the mind have been cut. He 
has left no more intelligence than a 
donkey.” 

A sudden rage filled Mion, for 
mind mutilation was the most des- 
picable crime on the Nortan law 
books, for which the greatest punish- 
ments were dealt out. Death was not 
considered sufficient punishment, but 
those guilty were condemned to an 
equal mutilation. Justice demanded 
an eye for an eye in such cases. 

Mion asked Elyse mentally: “Are 
the cut-off portions intact or de- 
stroyed? Can the connecting fibers 
be replaced or regrown, or is there 
nothing to be done.” 

Elyse answered: “Strong needle 
beneficial can regrow the connecting 
nerves in a few hours’ treatment. The 
brain is not destroyed, only cut off.” 

“Very well. Take this man in and 
treat him. We must learn all we can 
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about the monsters doing this to these 
people. I’m not leaving here till we 
free these people!” 

Elyse chuckled. “If you hadn’t said 
that, I’d have asked for my freedom, 
so I could stay here and try alone to 
overcome them. Bravo! We’re going 
to knock hell out of somebody for 
this.” 

“Now show me where this ’minis- 
trator’s place is, Gan-he-go! I’d have 
a talk with one of the ’ministrators 
of such government.” 

The boy nodded, and the Darkome 
glided off above the trees in the di- 
rection he pointed. They came to the 
curious structure into which Tyron 
and Saphele had gone, hung above it 
marveling. For its living nature, its 
existence as an animal entity, were 
far more apparent from above than 
from ground level. 

“Is it an animal or a plant?” asked 
Mion of Gan-he-go. 

The boy grinned. “All our houses 
were once like that! They grow from 
seed, so I guess they are really plants. 
But they eat garbage and plant- 
refuse. So I guess they are part ani- 
mal.” 

Mion asked— “Where are the rest 
of the houses?” 

The boy looked sadly at the un- 
tamed landscape, which gave little 
evidence of civilization. “They used 
to be everywhere, full of happy peo- 
ple. But the new rulers destroyed 
them. They said the houses made us 
too independent. Now we sleep in 
huts of branches in the forest.- They 
will not let us gather the house seed 
and plant more houses. The only ones 



left are the bigypalaces, which are 
the ancient first houses. They can 
control those, and make them do what 
they want.” 

“They control the houses?” asked 
Mion. “You mean the bouses can 
move?” 

“Sure, they can put out arms and 
wait on their family. They can do al- 
most everything. They are like a hun- 
dred servants.” 

Mion looked mystified. “I would 
like you to get me some of that 
house seed, Gan-he-go. I will pay 
you well for it.” 

The boy shook his head, his red 
hair tossing in ringlets. “It is forbid- 
den. If I was caught getting the seed, 
they would make me like my Pop.” 

Mion said: “Perhaps before we go 
there will be an end of such doings. 
Then you must remember to get me 
some seed if I forget.” 

Elyse added in Mion’s mind: “He 
is telling the truth. Lord Mion. Those 
houses are genuine plants. They do 
grow from seed, one chamber at a 
time, the other chambers budding off 
yearly. Each chamber has a self act- 
ing doorway, and can put out arms.” 

“It is something these wizards 
created, a new life-form!” Mion was 
enthusiastic. “We must get some of 
the seed. And we must take the eggs 
of that boat-bird with us. Think 
what the Peirans would do with these 
creations to inspire them to new re- 
search in life-moulding. We must 
learn these techniques before we de- 
part.” 

“First free your wizards ! ” re- 
minded Elyse. 
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Mion turned the boy over to the 
Peirans, cautioning them to watch 
him closely and keep him safe. Then 
he strode off to the control chamber, 
and sent a penetray down into the 
huge rounded domes of the “house- 
plant” below. Ivside he found the 
ancient skeletal form of Menes, sit- 
ting idly in the same chair in which 
he had interviewed Tyron' and Sa- 
phele. He quickly picked the old ex- 
ruler’s mind, learning 'in minutes 
what had occurred and what had be- 
come of Saphele. He was surprised to 
find Tyron too had been taken cap- 
tive. 

Then he sent a strong telaug beam 
down upon the house, ordering the 
“house” to open its doors. It respond- 
ed readily, and Elyse, beside him, put 
another small beam upon old Menes, 
making him get up and walk tut to 
them. A Peiran on a disk glided down, 
the old man, under control, Seated 
himself upon the disk and was soon 
among them in the ship'. 

The oH man was brought before 
Mion, where he sat at the control 
console, his screens giving him a view 
of the world beneath in all directions. 
The old man exclaimed in the na- 
tive tongue, a tongue they were al- 
ready nearly able to speak as it was 
so similar basically to their own Man- 
tong: “You have come at last! Long 
have I prayed for deliverance!” 

Mion smiled gently, his eyes nar- 
rowed and looking almost sleepy. 
“Yes, old one, we mean to free you 
if we can. So now tell us all we need 
to know to destroy these monstrous 
creatures who enslave you.” 



“I know, from reading the ancient 
records of our sources, what and who 
you are. You are from the League. 
There were no greater minds extant 
in the Elder times. I pray they are 
still paramount!” 

Elyse put in; “Yes, dear Elder, 
they are. But there is no time — they 
have taken two of us already. Where 
is the heart of their strength? Where 
do we strike? And have they weapons 
to strike back? Why have they not 
fired on us?” 

The old man shook his head sadly. 
“Their nests are deep in the fortress 
caverns. They are equipped with 
many weapons, perhaps as great as 
your own. You are far too close. They 
may strike at any time. I don’t know 
why they have not tried to ray you 
yet. Perhaps they wait to make sure 
you will not be" able to hurt them if 
they do strike at you.” 

Elyse glanced at Mion, who only 
smiled. “The screens are up, Elyse, 
have been since Ave neared this 
planet. Perhaps they ha.ve tried to ray 
us already, and not watching the de- 
tectors all the time I missed their 
tell-tale deviations. It is possible they 
cannot even penetrate our screens 
enough to spy upon us, which would 
explain their taking of Tyron and 
Saphele.” 

“Let us put a ray down into the 
caves, and the old one here can point 
out to us where they lie in wait.” 
Elyse sugge^ed looking at Menes for 
con.sent. He nodded, and Mion 
switched on the biggest beam, swiv- 
eled the exterior nozzle downward, 
watched the big central screen as the 
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miles of rock beneath opened before 
the ray like misty air, air in which 
the mist swiftly dissolved as the rock 
took ionization from the force of the 
ray. The caverns beneath stood out as 
whiter streaks upon the gray rock 
background of the deeper rock, and 
the old man pointed toward one cor- 
ner of the screen where the white 
streaks bunched together in a clot 
of chambers, one over the other. Mion 
swung the beam, increased the mag- 
nification, and they were looking sud- 
denly at the pens where the hundreds 
of captives milled dumbly about, 
waiting for their death or worse. The 
huge form of Tyron stood out above 
the others by twice their height, and 
Mion could not resist whispering to 
him over the ray. “Ho, the mighty 
Tyron is penned up for the slaughter 
like a prize bull? How does it feel, 
great warrior?” 

Tyron growled back. “Never niind 
the humor. Chief. These brains are 
old, . recently gone demented; they 
may have plenty to throw at you. 
Don’t let your confidence lead you 
into a death trap. Why have they let 
you put a ray in here? Why are their 
screens not up? It looks like a phony 
set-up! They are waiting for you to 
drop your guards and then, wham!” 

Mion agreed with Tyron, and set 
the big ray searching tor the authors 
of this world of science brought low, 
knowing that he was witnessing the 
end result of over-confidence in han- 
dling “lesser” minds. 

He found them, finally, a sphere of 
force, through which dimly he could 
see the rows of great crystal globes. 



within which gurgled the pink nu- 
trient fluids. Half concealed by the 
fluids, the vast chunks of brain tissue, 
grown thus for centuries to this vast 
size, lay. Mion guessed they were 
long overgrowing their crystal con- 
tainers, for the flesh was pressed 
tightly against the glass at the bottom 
of the spheres, and there wafi only a 
small portion of the top where the 
fluid moved freely. They listened, as 
Mion turned up the augmentation, 
to the thinking of these creatures of 
mind alone, and heard a complicated 
mixture of curious egotism as there 
were a dozen of the vast growths in 
the big cavern. They were surrounded 
by the apparatus of their culture me- 
dium, pumps pulsed and retracted in 
batteries, great cleaning filters where 
the pink fluid was aerated and where 
new nutrients were added stood in 
banks by the walls. 

“A fragile mess of glass to ride to 
oblivion . . .” muttered Mion, almost 
absently. He glanced at Elyse, who 
murmured: “You should not have 
spoken, I suspect such minds are ex- 
tremely sensitive to vibration and 
will sense our presence, even th«ugh 
the transmission tubes are not op- 
erating.” 

A ray came suddenly into the bow 
from the side, and a voice they rec- 
ognized as Nortan reported: “We’re 
waiting for orders in the Adventure, 
Lord Mion. Shall we attack?” 

Mion ordered: “Follow my pene- 
tray to their center below, and watch 
developments. Don’t attack unless it 
looks as if the Darkome can’t handle 
them. I don’t want them firing on that 
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old ship of yours and crippling her.” 

A Peiran'voice cut from Ad- 
venture. “1 think you’d be surprised: 
Lord Mion. We’ve tried out some of 
the ancient weapons, and they are 
potent.” 

“All the better to hold them as an 
ace in reserve. Wait till they show 
their hand.” 

“Then we’ll top itl” piped the 
Peiran, and Mion could not help 
smiling as he turned back to listening 
to the great minds in their crystal 
globes below. These Peirans were ir- 
repressible, the most serious occur- 
rences only seemed to stimulate them. 

The strange involved thought went 
on and on. several minds thinking 
rapidly in contact, like one vast mind. 
They were considering the dangers 
from the strange ships above, and 
their thought contained detailed de- 
scriptions of the interiors of the two 
ships, so Mion knew their penetra- 
tive rays were of an advanced- type 
able to pierce the forte screens of the 
Darkome. He waited to fire only to 
make sure nothing of the wisdom 
that had built this world would be 
lost'by their destruction. 

“Above, the enemy, in strange 
ships of great power. Yet we cap- 
tured two without resistance. How 
do you explain that?” 

“Low creatures in stolen craft . . 
one of the minds answered. “We shall 
entice them out of their craft and 
then we shall have their ships for 
our own.” 

Mion wondered what had become 
of the space craft he knew these peo- 
ple must have been able to build 



once. He insinuated the question into 
the minds as abstract thought, indis- 
tinguishable from their own thought. 
One of the minds automatically con- 
sidered the question and answered it. 
“Destroyed to keep our slaves from’ 
escaping us, of course.” 

“Better to fire upon them and de- 
stroy them now, before they learn 
our whereabouts and perhaps destroy 
us! ” 

“Better to wait and keep silent, let 
them come out of their craft to search 
for us, catch them helpless.” 

So the minds debated, and Mion 
waited, wondering just how to render 
them helpless without destroying 
them, so he could learn from them 
when they were helpless. 

Elyse put her hand upon a heat 
ray, her eyes pleading upon Mion’s 
to let her use it, but he shook his 
head. “Try plain shorter. If it ren- 
ders them helpless we know how to 
take them over intact.” 

Elyse swung a shorter beam into 
action. It lanced down like an arm 
of the night itself, and the glowing 
force screen about the great crystal 
globes paled, almost disappeared. But 
a relay sprang shut somewhere, and a 
row of dynamos hummed and whined 
into action, the force screen glowed 
quickly into brilliance again. 

Mion growled. “Now they know ■ 
we’ve found them. It was a mistake. 
We could have crippled them as well. 
Put a force beam on their screen, try 
overloading the circuits, maybe ’twill 
blow out.” 

The thought from the mind globes 
was suddenly confused, strident with 
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alarm as they called upon each other 
to resist the attack. A ray sprang up 
toward them — a blue ray which Mion 
recognized as some type of dissocia- 
tor. He had no wish for such a ray 
to strike the Darkome’s screens, for 
even though the screens absorbed it, 
it would pit the hull, perhaps injure 
some inside. He touched the source 
of the beam with the shorter. It 
blinked out. Then he cut savagely at 
the same point with his own dis- 
beanis, swung the shorter ajyay brief- 
ly to make sure he had cut the power 
source cables. The ray remained in- 
active. 

Tyron, in the pen, sensed the vi- 
brations of the rays active so close- 
by, and began to cast about for a 
way to make his weight felt. For his 
massive strength, the rough timber 
barricades of the pen were none too 
strong. He seized an upright, a si«- 
by-six timber, placed adjacent to the 
others as the bars of the pen. At top 
and bottom the timbers were bolted 
to exterior horizontals. The only way 
he could get the upright off was to 
tear it from the bolts by main 
strength. Bracing his feet, with his 
back bent like a bow, he heaved 
against the lower part of the timber. 
The bolt screeched in its socket, 
seemed to sink into the wood. He 
heaved again, and again. Each time 
the head of the bolt sank deeper into 
the wood, seemingly more hopelessly 
embedded. But not to Tj'ron’s eyes. 
He kept heaving, waiting till his 
strength returned, then heaving 
again. Each time the bolt head sank 
deeper out of sight. At last he heard 



the wood tearing, and fell back from 
the barricade with the end of the tim- 
ber in his hands. He had torn the tim- 
ber from the bolt by main strength. 

With this in his hands, he made 
short work of enlarging the opening, 
using the heavy timber as a pry. 
Soon he was charging down the cav- 
ern, the bulk of the prisoners follow- 
ing his lead, hundreds strong. 

Tyron’s eyes picked out an opening 
he knew should lead into a ray tur- 
ret, or dome. He bounded into the 
pas.sage, and hand-over-handed up 
the ladder which should, if this were 
a Nortan installation, lead to the 
weapon rooms over the engine and 
manufacturing borings. He was right, 
but as he charged into the series of 
chambers where thg big ray genera- 
tors Bummed, he found dozens of 
uniformed warriors present, each bent 
over the sighting screen of a pene- 
trative ray. The object he saw on the 
screen above each weapon he knew 
was the Darkome. 

Tyron di^d not wait on ceremony. 
As the nearest of the uniformed men 
looked up at the sound of his steps, 
his hand going to the side-arm on his 
hip, Tyron left his feet in a long dive, 
sweeping the warrior from his seat 
and crushing him beneath his weight. 
But he did not wait. As he felt the 
man go limp under him, he gained 
his feet, swung the body of the man 
in a long arc to crack his head 
against the next one at his post. 
There were ten in that chamber when 
Tyron entered, and though several of 
them managed to get out their side- 
arms and fire on him, so swift was 
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his attack that not one of them got 
a bolt into his body, though his cloth- 
ing was burnt through in several 
places. 

Piling the unconscious and man- 
gled men in a heap in the center of 
the chamber, Tyron beckoned on the 
throng still toiling up the ladders 
from below. Saphele busied herself 
disarming and binding the uncon- 
scious men, and Tyron swung one of 
the weapons in a swift search for 
other ray turrets. 

Picking off several other nearby 
ray turrets with diffuse ray that swept 
them clean of life in one sudden blast 
of destructive power, Tyron swung 
his ray swiftly downward, searching 
for the nest where he knew the brains 
of this place must shelter. The dumb, 
strange' slowness of the warriors he 
had knocked from their seats had told 
Tyron they were but mutilated slaves 
of control ray, and he knew they were 
not really responsible for their ac- 
tions. He caught the glowing lance 
of the Darkome’s rays in his sighting 
screen, swung swiftly on the trail thus 
blazed, found the crystal globes in 
which the brain tissues, long over- 
grown their original functions, still 
sheltered their bodiless existence. 

Saphele spoke from her own ray 
she had swung into action beside him; 
“There they are, the authors of all 
this nonsense. Why not kill them 
quickly, and save ourselves further 
trouble?” 

“I’m going to, before the Darkome 
tells us they want them for study or 
some such foolishness.” 

Even as Tyron sighted his ray on 



the nearest and biggest of the mental 
spheres, a ray from the Darkome 
came in to him, a big voice called: 
‘‘Hold it. Captain, I want those 
brains for what they can tell us!” 

Tyron groaned in anguish. “One 
split second more and you’d have had 
them for tomorrow’s hash! What do 
you mean, study? Those things can’t 
tell you anything you don’t know al- 
ready ! ’ 

But the rulers of the Vi-ans had not 
begun to fight yet. As Tyron turned 
away, a dozen bolts from as many 
sources smashed into his turret, cut- 
ting the power cables and even slic- 
ing the gymbals on which they swiv- 
eled so that several heavy mounted 
ray fell. The place was a wreck less 
than a second after Tyron refrained 
from firing on the brains. As he 
scrambled away down the ladders 
with Saphele leading him by several 
feet, he co'jld only wonder how they 
missed killing them both. 

They dashed through the dumbly 
milling released pri.soners, too mind- 
less to help themselves, and scram- 
bled up the next well leading to an- 
other gun turret. As they swung new 
rays into action, they saw the Dark- 
ome had knocked out the rays that 
had fired upon them. Again the brains 
seemed helpless and at their mercy. 

“Now, by the grace of the Devil, 
I’m cutting those cells off from all 
. . .” Tyron began slashing at the in- 
numerable cables and wires and glass 
tubes of fluid leading into the rows 
of spheres. But somewhere in the 
endless warrens below them a master 
switch clanged over, and the power 
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in their rays vanished. 

Saphele cried: “So brilliant a peo- 
ple would have self-contained power 
in their weapons, one would think.” 

Tyron stood helpless, blind now 
that the telescreens over the ray-can- 
non were blank and black. There was 
no way of knowing what was ||iap- 
pening without power. 

Saphele, more cpol and self-reliant 
than Tyron in the emergency, slam- 
med down the cover over the well up 
which they had climbed, bolted it 
down. Then she turned to one of the 
big ray-mech, began swiftly removing 
the screws of the casing. 

“Why?” a.slced Tyroii, watching 
her feverish activity skeptically. 
“Looking for something you lost?” 

“Looking for the power source that 
should be in here. Such a race as this 
never designed weapons that could be 
inactivated from one central point.” 

“They would have done so if they 
wanted to be able to keep their own 
people from firing on them, as is now 
the case,” commented Tyron, falling 
to with her to slide off the heavy pro- 
tective casings. 

“There should'be a transfer switch, 
to change from central power to 
Thyron power . . .” muttered Saphele. 

Tyron grunted: “The switch 

should be out in the open, where it 
could be used quickly in an emer- 
gency, not hidden beneath all this 
metal!” 

“The new rulers removed the 
switches after their successful rebel- 
lion!” cried Saphele. “And here are 
the connections where they removed 
the exterior switch!” 



Tyron seized the wires, quickly 
connected them to each other, lis- 
tened with grateful ears as the small 
dynamos inside hummed into action. 
They scrambled from beneath the big 
mechanism, to watch the screens 
above the ray-barrel come to life, re- 
veal again the distant rows of spheres 
in which the great bodiless minds 
nestled in their fluids. But all they 
saw was a wall of ^gray vibrant 
force. 

“They’ve raised a force screen,” 
growled Tyron, “and it looks like a 
powerful one, with all the power in 
these caverns concentrated in it.” 

“It can’t have more power than is 
contained within it!” objected Sa- 
phele, her pretty face now smudged 
and dirty, her eyes dark with anxiety. 

“It looks like a mile or so wide, 
and no telling how deep. It probably 
surrounds the whole central power 
installation.” 

“It is what Mion wanted them to 
do!” Saphele smiled with relief. “Now 
thej' can’t take down their screen 
without being killed, and they can’t 
fire upon us through it; it’s not that 
kind of screen. All Mion has to do is 
take over, and keep his guns trained 
on the screen until it goes off. Then 
he’s got them! If I know Mion, he’ll 
haul up all the dyijamos in the place 
and put up another perma-screen 
around them, seal them off in there 
till they die.” 

“Mightn’t be a bad idea . . .” mur- 
mured Mion’s voice in her ear, and 
Saphele laughed, for neither of them 
would know now which was reading 
which or who conceived the plan they 
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adopted. 

“From their pertormance, Mion,” 
growled Tyron, hearing the ray from 
the Darkome speaking to Saphele. 
“I’d say those brains weren’t worth 
bothering with, and the real brains of 
this place will be found in such char- 
acters as Menes. Those things were 
mere aids to the mechanical installa- 
tions, not minds in their own right.’’ 

“They’re very old, Tyron.’’ answer- 
ed Mion. “It is not so much that they 
created anything, but that they re- 
membet the days when this place was 
built up. I want those life-proce.sses. 
How did they create the JiVing house 



in which Menes dwells? I must know 
that.’’ 

“I’ll wager a cubic yard of Peiran 
coins that when you learn those se- 
crets, you’ll learn them from an old 
human like Menes, and not from the 
bottled brains.” 

“Can’t take a chance, Tyron.” re- 
sponded Mion. “How about round- 
ing up a crew of natives, perhaps 
those prisoners you were penned up 
with, and starting the construction of 
a force sphere around the Vi-an 
rulers. No telling when they’ll try to 
knock us off, we’ve got to l3e ready.” 
(To be concluded) 



WHO IS MYSHKIH? 

Could it be that he is Boris Borisovitch Simeonof-Pishtchik? 

He LOOKS like Boris— but Boris is so small! 

Time colled it "The Mod Myshkin Affair"— perhaps because they regarded 
Boris in the same way Siegman did: an illusion. But Gladys, who even 
made roosters crow when she walked by, thought he was just darling, 

DARLING MYSHKIN— who could kill a dozen men and get 
away with it, because it wasn't a crime! 

Now how could that be? Should the question be changed 
from who to 

WHAT IS MYSHKIN? 



March 3, 1953— that's the day you'll find out! 
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^ The Man from 

^ TOMORROIV 



ACCORDING to the history books 
ZA of a world five hundred years 
yet unborn, the year 1953 
stands out in a number of ways. Per- 
haps it stands out most for its reputa- 
tion as “The Year of Change” in the 
course of American History. Actual- 
ly, the events of the year were not 
particularly spectacular, and to the 
people living in that year (and many 
years afterward) there was no special 
significance to tile events which they 
participated in; no special trend to- 
ward the pattern of their tomorrow. 
Yet, in looking backward, the truth 
was apparent that the appellation 
“change” was peculiarly applicable 
to that year alone. 

For one thing, it was the dawn of a 
new political era. In January of that 
year a new political setup came into 
power. There were many who said it 
was »o/ a new setup at all, but the 
same old gang in power. There were 
many charges of “gangsterism,” and 
there was a growing cry for electoral 
change. No one liked the way the 
new government had been selected. 
Agitation for change in the party 
system, the convention-nominating 
system, the policy of electoral voting 



rather than majority voting, became 
outspoken. But there was little done 
(at the time) although many believed 
they had actually not been allowed 
to have any part in the installation 
of the ruling government. It was only 
apathy in action that frustrated vigor 
in thought. The thought, however, 
existed, and it planted the seed for 
future events which came to be dated 
from 1953. 

The government of 1953 was the 
first of the true War Governments. 
It was dedicated (for all time) to war. 
It was dedicated in principle to the 
absolute necessity of continual war- 
likeness. It was dedicated to the 
principle that tremendously increa.s- 
ing “standards” of living could only 
be possible through tremendous and 
constant nervous pressure engendered 
by continual threat of danger. It was 
dedicated on the principle that the 
average man would not put forth 
effort unless driven to it. It was made 
necessary by the fact that civiliza- 
tion had finall}' coddled its members 
to ineffectiveness, general inability, 
general physical and mental weak- 
ness. 

Man had reached the point where 
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he did not understand with his mind 
the things his hands were doing. He 
could not penetrate beyond the “dash- 
board” of his car, beyond the buttons 
and meters that cloaked the “science’ 
that ran his machine in mystery. Man 
at last had become a mental slave to 
a robot, had become dependent and 
therefore vulnerable; the machine 
was his master, although he did not 
yet realize it. But it began to be evi- 
dent in 1953 in a number of ways. 

■ Insanity became the number one 
disease of the nation. One out of 
every three persons was a psychopath 
in one way or another. There were 
an astounding number of split-per- 
sonality abberations; a lesser but no 
less stupendous (in its implication) 
number of psycho-somatists. In sub- 
conscious fear of the machine, the 
human body \leveloped a variety of 
ailments that could not be penetrated 
by medicine, but which were well 
known to psychiatrists, (although 
with an equal futility of action). 

Production, ever driven upward, 
did climb, but its rate of climb was 
always tapered off by incompetence. 
No man did the best he could. He 
no longer even tried to do the best 
he could. He was not even taught to 
do the best he could. Instead he 
thought in terms of hours, in terms 
of recompense based'on hours. Actual 
production had no share in the picture 
he devised of the parity between his 
effort and his recompense. And be- 
cause of this thinking, he gave no 
credit to his hands. He had no in- 
terest in training them — for of what 
use was training to competence di- 



rected by intelligence when all that 
was necessary was learning a certain 
series of motions by rote! 

Man, dependent more and more on 
his machines, understood them less 
and less. 

1953 saw “social” change become 
the paramount issue. The idea of 
“group social” interests began to pre- 
dominate. Individuality was breath- 
ing its last. There was no place in the 
frankenstein-age the machine had in- 
troduced for an individual. The great 
god of the era to come was the “cog.” 
The wheel within a wheel. The “part 
of the whole” which could never in 
itself be a whole. 

Realization of this brought on the 
wave of psychic fear which began to 
undermine the mental health of the 
nation. 

The necessity of this new “social” 
change made it primarily necessary 
to “equalize” the existing variance in 
“status” all over the world. Vastly 
predominant in the government’s in- 
terests became the business of eradi- 
cating racial, sectional, national lines. 
Even religions came in for their share 
of political leveling. The cry, on the 
surface, seemed to be one of noble 
purpose, like that of Lincoln in the 
war to “free the slaves.” We were 
determined not to live “half free and 
half slave.” And so we marched from 
that condition into one of all slave — 
but no one realized that was the direc- 
tion of the march, until too late. The 
underprivileged groups did not realize 
that they w'ere being jelled into a 
mass of equal opportunity from which 
all opportunity would eventually be 
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purged. 

No one realized the machine was 
to blame. All blamed the selfish in- 
terests of other groups than theirs. 
Labor fought management and gov- 
ernment in an effort to buy the things 
the machine produced. Management 
fought labor and government in order 
to make a profit on what the machine 
produced. Government -quietl}' tied 
the hands of both in an effort to 
distribute what the machine pro- 
duced. The machine became the gov- 
ernment. 

Any individuality was suppressed 
becau.se it “endangered the machine.” 
The hideous prospects of a “machine 
breakdown” terrified the world into 
continued acceptance, and continual 
abandonment of all efforts to “es- 
cape” the machine. 

Growing population reduced to nil 
the one chance that many thought 
existed — to flee the machine. These 
individuals found their wastelands 
gradually being invaded by the ma- 
chine, until, surrounded on all sides, 
they surrendered to the inevitable. 

Progress became a highway, 
rammed through your living room by 
the right of eminent domain. There 
was no escape. 

In 1953 Nature fought with Man. 
H is machine had begun to encroach 
on her domain. Atomic energy, ex- 
pressed in the bomb- — and in the ever 
bigger bomb — applied tiny prods to 
her ribs, and was re.sponded to by 
gigantic convulsions. Two things dom- 
inated the year — volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. 

In 1953 seventy per cent of the 



Earth’s workers worked mightily to 
produce the weapons of war. 

In 1953 six million Americans went 
mad. 

In 1953 disaster became the per- 
petual comrade of Man. 

In 1953 the dissemination of news 
became so stereotyped that each 
morning’s news might just as well 
have been a “recording” of the pre- 
vious morning’s news. 

In 1953 the “story of the year” 
was the suspicion that the heads of 
the Russian government possessed the 
secret of longevity, of a means to live 
for several hundred years. Stalin was 
said to be a “double” by many who 
refused to believe there was any truth 
to the rumor of the serum that made 
him stop aging. From Russia itself 
came dramatic proof of the falsity of 
the longevity rumor by the deaths 
through age of a half-dozen high Rus- 
sian officials. These deaths came in 
quick sequence, and touched off a 
wave of jitters as rapid changes in 
Soviet inner circles made predicting 
future Russian acts highly problem- 
atical. 

In 1953 taxes went up again! 

But in spite of it all, the average 
man looked with awe on his achieve- 
ments. He pointed to his civilization 
with exultance and pride. He pointed 
out that no othe^civilization had ever 
attained such a peak, and he pointed 
toward the certainty that the future 
was assured, and that progress would 
continue its upward zoom. 

Pride rode his shoulders like the 
old man of the sea — and he did not 
realize that of all the wonders around 
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him, none were of his own production. 
He did not suspect the “specialists” 
behind it all, into whose hands he had 
thrown his self-reliance. He did not 
become aware of the existence of the 
high-priesthood of the machine, them- 
selves unwitting slaves because of 
their overweening pride. 



Man, who had created the machine, 
‘first with his mind, then with his 
hands, and finally with lip-service, 
became its dijpe. Willingly in 1953 he 
exposed himself to The Change. And 
even if he had foreseen it, he could 
not have held it back. . 




Editorial 



/ 

(Concluded from page 5) 



we were out in the garden picking 
lima beans. It took about an hour to 
pick a pailful. Then it took another 
hour to shell them. And when we’d 
finished, we had the equivalent of 
two large cans from the local tea 
store. One of our civilized, mecha- 
nized friends pointed out that we 
could have bought those two cans for 
28c, already cooked and ready to 
eat. He also pointed out we could 
have written 28 words in something 
like one minute and earned the same 
amount. And that in two hours we 
could have written better than 3300 
words, and made $33.00 at our own » 
word-rate, and if we sold it to How- 
ard Browne’s new Fantastic, as much 
as $132.00. Thus, our certain loss was 
$32.72, and our possible loss was 
$131.72. 

There are two harsh words for 
that. One is regimentation, the other 



is greed. There are other words: in- 
timidation, conformation, imitation, 
common-sense, the-thing-to-do. 

That’s what we mean about 
OTHER WORLDS’ future. We’re 
going to pick beans, if we WANT TO. 
We’re going to do what we like to do, 
not something we don’t like to do — 
like sitting on nails because other 
people sit on nails. Sitting on nails 
doesn’t sound comfortable to us, and 
we’re sure it wouldn’t make us hap*y. 
Nor would the attention we get there- 
by make us happy. We refuse to sit 
on nails just because they are made 
of gold! 

And does that give you any idpa 
of what 1953 will have in store for 
you in OTHER WORLDS? Anyway, 
that’s as close as we can come to pre- 
dicting something utterly unpredicta- 
ble. 



Rap. 




Vaporings from the mind of the 
editor; random gas explosions; atmos- 
pheric bits of the gaseous envelope of 
Other Worlds; including hot air from 
the nebulae of faithful readers; of- 
fered for the next to nothing it is 
worth. Your ^contributions are wel- 
come — anything might serve to start 
the editor gassing. 

W E’D like to talk about 
science. From way back. 
Back as far as Club, the 
caveman, the first human to have an 
itch to know what made things work. 
Strangely enough, he hit on the 
scientific method — trial and error. 
And sadly enough, he began the first 
of the series of errors known today as 
“knowledge.” Having noted (like a 
rather famous man to come upon the 
scene much later in history) that 
apples fell from trees, he wondered 
a^out it, and wondered if there wasn’t 
something that made apples fall from 
trees. So he picked up a stone and 
threw it into the tree, and discovered 
that stones can cause apples to fall 
from trees. It was an accidental dis- 
covery. It was one of those “events” 



which shake history. At least it shook 
Club; because the stone came down 
too, hit him on the head, and knocked 
him unconscious. It is too bad that he 
did not remain unconscious, because 
when he awoke, he had formulated 
the first scientific “theory” from ob- 
servation and experiment: Apples fall 
from trees because stones hit them. 
Stones hit them because they are 
thrown. Sometimes the same stones 
return to hit the thrower, causing the 
sun to go out. And therefore, since 
apples are observejd to fall without 
stones or throwers visible, there must 
be invisible stones and invisible 
throwers — and lastly, sometimes they* 
hit back, which makes the thing a 
dangerous experiment to perform, 
and the performer is brave, and de- 
serves a medal, and certainly a po- 
sition of prestige over his fellows. 

Ever since, scientists have insisted 
on that last position. They have de- 
vised a system to make it exclusive, 
by alphabetic juggling, through a dis- 
criminating process of elimination 
called “college education” with the 
resulting conferment of letters of the 
alphabet which they are entitled to 
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wear behind their names, designating 
the special field of science in which 
they are now an “authority.” 

The net result of this procedure 
eliminates any further possibility of 
any dope “accidentally” striking it 
rich in the field of knowledge as did 
Glub. For if he does come up with a 
theory, he is scanned rapidly for his 
alphabetical decorations, and lacking 
them, is bestowed with the prize label 
o^ them all — crackpot. Who is this il- 
literate boob, they will ask with a 
condescending sneer; what letter of 
the alphabet does he wear? 

Maybe you think we’re sneering at 
scientists? How wrong! We are mere- 
ly pointing out that a degree doesn’t 
make a scientist, neither does a paper 
scroll qualify as knowledge. For that 
matter a book cannot “know” any- 
thing, being only paper, which is in- 
animate. We have too many self- 
labeled scientists running around, all 
of them bearing bundles of books 
which they thrust out at all critics, 
loudly declaiming “authority.” The • 
REAL scientist is the one who does 
not possess a single book — the one 
who carries his KNOW-HOW in his 
noodle. Theory is for the birds. Abil- 
ity to DO is knowledge. Why can’t 
scientists refrain from drawing con- 
clusions from their experiments? In- 
evitably these conclusions must be 
wrong, since, they are fiction; and 
the chances against a fiction coin- 
ciding with a truth are infinitely re- 
mote. 

Knowledge is know-how; all else 
is philosophy. For those who point 
out that know-how can be gotten 



from books, they are merely hedging. 
Reading a book will not DO a single 
thing. And the part of the book 
which tells of the invisible thrower 
and the invisible stone and the sun 
going out cannot contribute to knock- 
ing down the apple. ^ 

Our scientific books are crammed 
full of such crud. Worse still, they are 
crammed full of insufficient observa- 
tion and experiment, all done under 
specific conditions and therefore 
worthless under generic conditions. 

An example: A physics textbook of 
1930 will inform you with a great 
deal of assurance that the Earth’s at- 
mosphere extends out a maximum of 
600 miles; and that the higher you 
go, the colder it gets, until at the 
outermost limits you reach absolute 
zero, or as close to it as can be at- 
tained in other than a complete vac- 
uum. It also defined the complete 
vacuum as a reality, and named it 
ether. They gave nothing a name. 
Today, the atmosphere is knowp to 
extend at least 18,000 miles out, and 
that even then, the ether is far from 
empty; and that there are bands of 
temperature which range from 60° 
below at ten miles, to 180° above at 
50 miles, to 2000° above at 1800 
miles, and even to 18,000° above at 
18,000 miles. In between are the most 
fantastic ups and downs of tempera- 
ture. We learn too, that these tem- 
peratures are not really temperatures, 
but molecular motion in such rarefied 
mediums as to almost be a vacuum — 
in which you could place your hand 
and not even be singed. You could 
(Concluded on page 159) 



A club called THE SPACEWARP- 
ERS has been formed in Calif. For 
information, write Charles Nuetzel, 
164S2 Moorpark St, Encino, Calif 
. . . THE PENDULUM; bi-month- 
ly; 15c, 2/25c; 23 page mimeo zine, 
fiction, articles, poetry and cartoons. 
Bill Venable, 610 Park Place, Pitts- 
burgh 9, Penna . . . For sale or trade; 
pb “Did She Fall” Thorne Smith; 
TWS, Oct ’50; SFQ, Feb. ’52; FFM, 
Oct ’50; pb “Kidnapped,” R. L. Ste- 
venson; Rachel Field’s “Xmas 
Time”; A. Bennett’s pb “Buried 
Alive”; “Arabian Nights”, in excel 
condit, pub 1919; A. Raymond’s 
“Fiery Desert of Mongo”; ‘fMu Brit- 
ling Sees It Through,” H. G. Wells, 
1917 ed in excel condit, spine slightly 
faded; “The Echo Fall” 1929 non- 
stf poetry zine. David A. Bates, 840 
Asylum Ave, Hartford, Conn . . . 
Would like pen pals any age, and 
wants to hear from New England fans 
interested in forming a club. Write 
David Bates, address above, or Ron- 
ald D. Rentz, 130 Vera St, West 
Hartford, Conn . . . BREVIZINE; 
10c, 3/25c; 30 to 35 pages, mimeo; 
fiction, poetry, articles and news. 
Fantaisy Pocketbooks, Warren Frei- 
berg, 5018 W. 18th St, Cicero 50, 111 
, . . Wanted: Galaxy issues 1 to 15. 
Must be in good condition. State 



price. Pete De Paola, 2109 Regent 
Place, Brooklyn 26, NY ... A 
CHECKLIST OF - FANTASTIC 
MAGAZINES; photo-offset; con- 
tains date, volume and number of 
167 fantasy magazine titles. Covers 
about 3500 issues from 11 countries. 
$1, from Bradford M. Day, 127-01 
116 Ave, S. Ozone Park 20, NY or 
Raymond Isadore, 1907A S. 14 St, 
Milwaukee 4, Wise . . . For sale: 
Galaxy Oct & Nov ’50, Feb & Aug 
thru Dec ’51, Jan, Feb, Apr & May 
’52; July & Sept ’50 and Dec ’5D 
OW ; Jan & Mar ’52 Madge. 35c plus^ 
5c postage. Would like copies of 
White’s “Witch in the Wood’’ and 
“The Ill-Made Knight" in good con- 
dition. Mrs. R. Bolton, 5533 Worth, 
Dallas, Tex .. . Would like to cor- 
respond with girls and boys about IS 
years old, interested in science and 
science-fiction. Ed Addeo, 1949 E. 29 
St, Brooklyn 29, NY . . . Am starting 
a St f fanzine entitled THE COSMIC 
FRONTIER and need fifty sub- 
scribers before I can begin. Zine will 
have ci least 16 pages of good stories 
and articles. Price -nil be $1/12, is- 
sued monthly. S. K. Nock, RFD 3, 
Castleton, NY . . . Have been cor- 
responding with Carol Kirchbloom, 
but recently letters come back mark- 
ed no such person living there. Can 
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{ . anyone notify me of her where- 
abouts? Jack Feinberg, 1954 E 29th 
P St, Brooklyn, NY . . . tVe’re publish- 
ing a fanzine this fall and need illos, 
stories and articles. You amateurs 
send in your work, it doesn’t have to 
be professional. Any pointers from 
other faneds will be appreciated. 
[ Mark Rose and David MacDonald, 
f 135-09 Jewel Ave, Flushing 67, NY 
^ . Wanted: AS Jan, Feb, Mar & 

I May ’52; FA Mar & Feb. ’52. For 
sale: 10 Story Fantasy, Spr ’51, 20c; 
Future, Jan, Mar & May ’52, 15c ea; 
^ FFM, Dec. ’51, 20c; Suspense, Sum- 
mer ’51, 30c; include 5c postage for 
each 2 mags. Alt in perfect condition 
except 10 Story Fantasy has rip in 
f- cover. Alfred Perez, 2646 Harrison 
■1 St, Oakland 11, Calif . . . Johnny 
Clark, 930 fF San Antonio St, J.ock- 
^ hart, Texas, would like to correspond 
with teen-age fans. M'ould also like 
to buy pre ’46 aSF at reasonable 
I prices . . . Would like to corre.spond 
' ''with someone. Anyone interested? 
• Bill Turpie, 376 24th St. Santa 
' Monica, Calif . . . Joseph Miller, 749 
‘ Merchants Rd, Rochester, NY has 
out-of-print books by E. R. Bur- 
roughs for sale. Write for list and 
prices . . . Wanted: All E. R. Bur- 
roughs in hardcover books, PBs, 
mags. All stories by Otis Kline, Ed- 
mond Hamilton (espec Cap Future) 
and Robert E. Howard. Back issues 
of Strange Adventures, Mystery in 
Space and Tarzan comic books. Have 
“Tarzan’s Quest,” “Tarzan and the 
Lion Man,” and “The Chessman of 
Mars” for sale. Steve Pierson, 16 
Craigmoor Rd, West Hartford, Conn 



. . . Have: FSQ, Spr 50 and Sum ’51; 
SS, Jan, May & Nov ’48; TM^S, Apr 
& Oct ’48, Apr, Aug & Oct ’49, Aug 
’47, Dec ’46 & Feb ’50; SuSS, Apr 
’51; Out of This World, Dec ’50; 
PS, Sum ’50; FA, Mar ’52; AS, June 
’52; OW, Apr ’52. Would like to 
trade for: Cap Future, Win ’39, Sum, 
Fall & Win ’41, Spr & Fall ’42, Spr, 
Sum, Fall & Win ’43; SS, Spr ’45, 
Fall and Win ’46. Larry Ketcham, 
Waterford, Calif . . . PITTSBURGH 
FANS:. Pittsburgh Science Fiction 
Association (LEhigh 1-0318) wants 
members an 1 is interested in forming 
local clubs in surrounding area. 
'Phone above number or write Donald 
Susan, c/o Dirce Archer, 1453 Barns- 
dale St, Pittsburgh 17, Penna . . . 
To sell or trade: “World of Null-A,” 
van Vogt; “Beyond This Horizon,” 
Heinlein; “What Mad Universe,” 
Brown. Joseph C. Belotte, 2705 15th 
St, Troy, NY .. . For sale: “Journey 
to Infinity,” “Bset Stf Stories: 1951,” 
“Big Book of Stf,” “Treasury of Stf,” 
“Omnibus of Time,” “Silverlock,” 
“Voyage of the Space Beagle,” & 
“Rocketship Galileo.” All inmintcon- 
dition. Gary Pickersgill, Box 270, 
Sheldon, Iowa . . . Does anyone want 
to sell the following /IS; Jan. ’32 
(Tumithak 'of the Corridors), Feb, 
Mar S- Apr ’32 (Troy ana) at a rea- 
sonable price? Helen Hirst, Twin 
Firs Handcraft, Rt 5, Box 1191, 
Vancouver, Wash . , . Any fan in the 
San Francisco Bay area interested in 
joining a stf & rocket club please 
call JU 7-4431 or JU 5-7305. Also 
want pre ’49 aSF; Briti.sh stf; AS 
(Concluded on page IS9) 



ABOUT OUR FRONT COVER 

(Based on a long novel with scarcely any words) 

Not Quite By 

SKowarcl (Browne 



T his is a sad story. It will make 
your heart bleed. It made ours 
bleed ! Anyway, a long time ago 
— longer than most editors are will- 
ing to remember, and therefore they 
don’t, but we do — we conceived the 
idea of an all-editor issue. You’ve 
had that issue. But as part of it, we 
had a cover painted by H. W. Mc- 
Cauley, which was to illustrate the 
piece de resistance of the special issue, 
a brand new Tharn novel by Howard 
Browne. Howard said he’d do it. 
But he never did! And do you know 
why? 

Well, first, Howard is a big man. 
So big he moves slowly. Which we 
expected. Just before deadline, \Ve 
asked him for results. He said he’d 
lock him.self in a hotel room and pro- 
duce results. Perhaps he locked him- 
self in a hotel room, and perhaps also 
he lo.st the key; because he apparent- 
ly never emerged. At least, with the 
Tharn novel. Perhaps also, he found 
the room already occupied, and per- 
haps she- was more iSvely than 
OTHER WORLDS. Perhaps . . . 

So we cancelled the deadline. We 
made new ones. Repeatedly. For 
more than two years. Then in de.spair, 
we ran the issue without him. Be- 
c.ause if we’d waited longer, all those 



other swell stories by other editors i 
would have been out-dated. 

No, it wasn’t exactly Howard’s 
fault. Things kept turning up. Like 
the new FANTASTIC, that fabulous- 
ly successful new slick stfantasy-de- 
tective-mystery magazine. Like the 
new AMAZING we hear is about to 
appear. Like that dame in the hotel 
room. (We hate her!) 

But we do like Howard’s editorial 
work, and since that is his alibi, we’ll , 
let him have it. And now, in sheer 1 
despair, giving up our hopes at last 
(we’d hoped for an all Howard 
Browne issue!) we are running the^ 
cover. ,* 

No story. Just the cover. What’s it 
all about? Who’s the pretty gal on the 
tree limb with the fascinating black 
kitty? What’s going on with Tharn 
and the Lost Atlanteans? Who will 
eventually die beneath the claws of 
the black kitty? Where is Tharn? 
And why is the beautiful girl in the 
green bathing suit eating out her 
heart for him? Has he no heart! 
Doesn’t he know how nice she is? ^ 

But we do have this — she makes 
a nice cover, she and her kitty! W’e 
hope you like our Tharnless cover, 
and our Browneless issue. 

But all the same, it is sad. , 
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ABOUT OUR BACK COVER 

Painted By 
Cannes (Bok 



A RTISTS are generally accepted 
ZA to be strange people. Some of 
them are stranger than others. 
But most of them are strange only 
because the people who profess to 
love art, as watchers rather than do- 
ers, make them seem strange in the 
light of their own antics. 

There have been many artists with 
a sense of humor. These have played 
little “jokes” on their admirers, * by 
painting something absolutely silly, 
and then watching their followers 
gush over it, pretending they “under- 
stood” what'the artist was trying to 
convey. 

But there are some artists who 
paint very bizarre things with no re- 
gard whatever as to what the onlooker 
is going to th^ik or say about it. 
These artists have a very high sense 
of beauty, color, symmetry and visual 
expression of such inexpressible 
things as emotions, philosophies, in- 
ner meanings. Hannes Bok is one of 
these artists. 

It has always been a requisite of 
this artist that he be given a free 
hand, that he be allowed to illustrate 
the scene or the story in his own way, 
with his own interpretation. Almost 
never has he been given permission 
to do so. It is his one complaint, but 



being a level-headed (and sometimes 
hungry) individual, he has always 
acceded to necessity, and painted (to 
a certain degree!) the way he was 
expected to. 

But not for OTHER WORLDS. 
Never has he painted or illustrated a 
single story with a single requirement 
from the editorial staff. As a result, 
the painting on the back cover this 
month was painted a long time ago for 
a front cover, and then never placed 
there because it just didn’t fit. Unless 
it could be presented without any 
disturbing titles, logos, layout, it was 
not the beautiful thing he had paint- 
ed. Thus, it had to wait until our 
present policy of full-color back cover 
paintings came along. We think you 
will appreciate our tolerance toward 
the “whim” of an artist. For Hannes 
Bok is true to his artistic tempera- 
ment, and whatever anyone may say 
about his work, they cannot say it is 
not hisl We are sure you’ll like this, 
and future Bok paintings, done with 
nothing guiding him but his own in- 
ner mind, his own Instincts toward 
beauty, and his own desire to express 
himself as he sees himself, deep down 
where he lives his secret life. 

We think it’s a beautiful life. And 
a beautiful painting. 
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CLAHK PUBtlSHING COMPANY, B06 DCMPSTCB SmiT, PVANSTON, lUINOIS ^ 



Jon Gardner 

Your October issue of OTHER 
WORLDS was most interesting. 
First, the stories. 

THE NAKED GODDESS, while 
quite a mixture of characterization 
changes, was an entertaining enough 
tale for the lead novel. But I feel 
strongly that Byrne has turned out 
better and can do so in the future. 
How about it? Let’s not stop at “ex- 
cellent” when an author is quite 
capable of doing “super-excellent.” 

The cover for THE NAKED 
GODDESS was . . . WOW I ! . . . I 
spent almost as much time looking 
at the cover as I did reading the 
story. 

FEARLESS FERGY, while well- 
written, did not rouse any great 
response in me. A neatly-turned filler, 
that’s all. - 

THE SUN SMITHS by Shaver 
was excellent. I haven’t read any of 
his stuff since the “mystery” stories 
but his style, tho it seems the same to 
me, is much smoother and more in- 
teresting. Just one word of comment; 
too much description concerning the 
science behind the mechs is apt to 
slow his type of story down a fraction 
too much. Otherwise, fine. I’m look- 
ing forward with great interest to his 
next serial. Shaver did create many 



fascinating characters in his mystery, 
series and I would enjoji meeting 
these personalities again strictly in 
an entertainment-type tale with lit- 
tle stress on anything else but enter- 
tainment. 

LAST MINUTE was absolutely 
the best piece of stf satire I’ve 
ever read, and I’ve been wading 
through this stuff for twelve years 
now. That story, my friend, was a 
masterpiece! Something like this 
every now and then would be most 
wvelcome. 

L. Sprague de Camp’s article, 
LOST CONTINENTS No. 1, inter- 
ested me insofar as the statistical 
side of the matter is concerned. I 
haven’t read his book so don’t know 
how he broadens out (if he does) and 
so will reserve comments on this until 
later. However, the maps of Atlantis 
from Plato and Kircher are almost 
completely inaccurate. I am one of 
“those people” who happened to be 
there at the time of the sinking, so I 
know. 

Your SPECIAL FEATURES are 
always interesting and I am begin- 
ning to like very much the personal- 
ization of your magazine that the in- 
troduction of your own thoughts and 
opinions have brought to OTHER 
WORLDS. It has always seemed to 
ISO 
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me that a stf mag was a wonderful 
' medium for large minded expression 
in all fields and therefore it is with 
a great deal of approval and satisfac- 
tion that I read your editorials, the 
Man From Tomorrow and lately 
your most recent addition, NEBU- 
LOSITIES. By all means keep the 
I latter feature functioning. It’s like a 
|k shot in the arm to a vitamin-deficient 
i patient and it is an attitude such as 
you demonstrate that will increase 
the thinking efficiency of the readers 
) of OTHER WORLDS. Everyone 
L needs a new perspective on world 
; concepts every now and then no mat- 
ter how high or low their IQ’s or in- 
dividual knowledge may be. Broad- 
er perspectives, clearer thinking and 
individuality of ideas and concepts, 
with the mental horizons constant- 
t ly widening and enlarging, is the 
• true road to mental maturity, 
and as a result, emotional maturity, 
in this writer’s opinion. The world in 
general today sadly lacks maturity of 
any kind. Prime nations, so important 
in their natural resources and their 
power, squabble like idiot children 
over a few broken toys when they 
should be using their intelligence to 
much better purposes. This is true 
of all the warring nations today, in- 
cluding America. 

It’s refreshing to find someone with 
a well-thought out opiniqp who isn’t 
too weak-kneed to voice said opinion 
in a mature manner, irregardless of 
its divergence from the norm. Con- 
gratulations. 

I agree with you one hundred per- 
cent on the effects of the atomic bomb 



dust. Ever since V-J day I’ve been 
wandering all over Amercia, Mexico 
and Canada and without one single 
exception everywhere I’ve gone the 
natives of that particular area have 
been loud and voluble about the fact 
that the weather they are experienc- 
ing is like nothing they’ve ever had 
before. Here in New Hamp.shire right 
after V-J day clou^ formations were 
seen all over the state that were never 
seen before and have never been seen 
since. Weird sunrises and sunsets 
were commonplace at that time. Even 
at that, wheh I returned to New 
Hampshire after four years’ absence, 
I was amazed to find the vast change 
in year-round weather here. The same 
is true all over the country. 

Apradelon, 

Canterbury, N. H. 

Sorry I had to cut half your letter 
out, but. you write a manuscript, not 
a letter! — Rap. 

Thomas Granville 

Germain in S. J. Byrne’s “Golden 
Guardsmen” could effect a cause by 
having his thought multiplied fifty 
million times through his control of 
the flying disks from Central Control. 
This appears to lead into several in- 
consistencies with his development of 
the plot. 

Carrying this theme one step fur- 
ther, Germain could also have avoid- 
ed the subsequent battle with the 
Nrlani sky city by thinking that the 
Nrlani were cooperative instead of 
subjugating — reconditioning their 
mentalities, if you please. Better still, 
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Germain could have imagined the 
Nrlani out of existence by thinking 
back to the time before their appear- 
ance, exactly as he made a dud out 
of the detonator on the Zero Bomb. 

But, why stop there? The Nrlani 
already had control of the disk men- 
talities. Why couldn’t they think Ger- 
main out of existence as soon as it 
became evident to them that he con- 
stituted a threat to their supremacy? 

9106 43 Avenue, 

Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 

Aw gee, now you’ve explained US 
out of existence/ But you’re right, 
Tom. Only we hoped you wouldn’t 
see it I — Rap. 

Philip J. Castora 

I liked the October Other Worlds. 
I kind of miss the old OW with its 
thick, lousily printed pages and Car- 
tier illos. Hey, you’re going to keep 
Cartier, aren’t you? Oh, and I’m glad 
you’re beginning to have more than 
one illo per story. You’ll notice aSF 
and Galaxy, as well as others often 
have several illos in some stories. 
And your new cover is really beauti- 
ful! I can .see where you picked the 
gal for her face. She really is lovely. 

Know something Ray? I’m in- 
clined to think you have something 
when you so vehemently assert that 
the atom bomb tests are affecting the 
weather. Saturday night a new record 
for coldness was set here in Pitts- 
burgh. It dropped to 45 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Last year we had a record- 
breaking snowfall (’50-’51), and we 
didn’t do so bad this past winter, eith- 



er. Now it’s even cold in August, tra- 
ditionally the hottest month of the 
year! And what about those “heavy 
dews” and earthquakes in California? 

In regard to Joseph Semenovich’s 
letter in the August issue where he 
says “The Catholic Church will be 
all-powerful. The way 1 see it, it 
won’t. More people now than ever 
before are drifting away from the 
church.” Nerts! In an article in Ex- ^ 
tension magazine, a magazine pub- 
lished by the Catholic “Extension So- 
ciety,” Sept. ’52, there is an article 
by Erik Von Kuehnelt-Leddhin giv- 
ing reasons why the number of Cath- 
olics and so-called Orthodox Catho- 
lics, always in the majority, is on the 
increase. ' And with intelligent men 
like the Most Reverend Fulton J. 
Sheen writing such books as Peace of 
Soul, it’s no wonder why the number ' 
of Catholics in' this country is in- 
creasing steadily; the number, in fact 
has always been 'ncreasing, but ' 
whereas Bishop Sheen’s television 
program may not be converting its 
entire non-Catholic audience (which I 
is surprisingly large), it is certainly j 
combatting that “drifting away from > 
the church” tendency. In fact, in 
these days of uncertainty and insecu- 
rity, churches of all denominations 
are thriving. 

331 Ashland Ave., 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Cartier is no longer illustrating for 
ANYBODY. He’s been hired by a 
commercial company and is out of 
science fiction. Maybe we can get him 
fired? — Rap. 
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W. M. 

Some time ago I wrote — when you 
were asking for “charter subscribers” 
at $5.00 per — to indicate if they 
would underwrite OTHER WORLDS 
— remember? I never got an answer 
to my letter wherein I told you to go 
ahead and bill me for five years at 
the rate you suggested — think it came 
out to 20c per copy. I’m already a 
subscriber, and am going to be for 
quite some time, I believe. What hap- 
pened to the bill? Incidentally, you 
might have some of your staff check 
the various lots of OW as they come 
from the printer — the September copy 
you mailed me had up through page 
36 missing completely and about 120 
on was duplicated. That’s twice it’s 
happened to me, once about a year 
ago. I’ve already bought a replace- 
ment copy — as I couldn’t wait a week 
to get a new copy from you— the 
magazine is always too interesting. 

Sure enough — check your files for 
my letter and if the 20c per copy is 
still good, put me down for three or 
four years renewal — send me the bill 
and I’ll send check promptly. Other- 
wise no renewal except from year to 
year, of course. 

Pasadena, Texas 

It seems to us that several hundred 
of you nice people never got my let- 
ter acknowledging your offer, and in- 
forming you it was a success, and that 
OTHER WORLDS was going month- 
ly as a result. It would seem that a 
large packet of those letters ( for I 
did send them out!) were dumped in 
the garbage can instead of the mail- 



box by whoever did the mailing! So, 
not knowing who didn’t receive the 
notice, Tm resorting to this method 
to inform them that thg^offer STILL 
'IS OPEN to them. As a matter of 
fact. I’ve received so many letters 
asking if the offer is still open, that I 
just can’t answer them all. Thus, to 
those of you who still wish to take 
part in the GO MONTHLY drive, 
and who wish to get OW for 20c a 
copy for the rest of their lives, that 
$5.00 for 25 issues offer is open to 
them, and their subscriptions will be 
honored by Evelyn Schaeffle, who is 
in charge of that list of personal 
friends of mine, to whom I am so in- 
debted! However, let’s, set a final 
closing date on it, so’s we can be en- 
tirely fair to everybody. Let’s say 
.that no special $5.00 subscriptions 
will be accepted after February 1, 
1953 (this being the January issue of 
OW.) That should give all of you 
whom I seem to have ignored, some- 
how, a chance to have your kind offer 
honored. Naturally, we’ll accept $5.00 
subscriptions from anybody on the 
same basis until the closing date, in 
order to avoid any discrimination. 
But you must address your letter to 
either to Ray Palmer or Evelyn 
Schaeffle to avoid being tossed in- 
to the regular subscription basket! 
These special subscriber-lists have 
been set up separately, so that we can 
be sure they will always be renew- 
able at the 20c rate, as promised. 

About that faulty binding — we’ve 
corrected that now. Have you noted 
how firm our new binding is, how 
neatly it opens for ease of reading? 
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As for improperly numbered pages, 
that sometimes happens, but we al- 
ways replace bad copies with good 
ones — simply drop us a postcard say- 
ing yotif copy was imperfect, we do 
the rest. — Rap. 

John Guagliano 

Awhile back you said that Other 
Worlds was printed on the best paper 
available and the thick size aided 
circulation. Now you changed the 
paper but let’s keep the large size — 
only need 300 pages or so. I liked 
the cover but not stories written to 
fit the cover. I wonder what the model 
thought you were going to do with 
those 186 prints — if they weren’t go- 
ing to be used for some commercial 
illustrating? What were you doing in 
the studio while Smith was tediously 
taking those 186 shots — -adjusting the 
flood lights? If you want to .see the 
rest of Marilyn Monroe, whose pic- 
ture appeared on the cover of Quick, 
I hear that there is a nude calendar 
which you might like to add to your 
collection. If you will only raise your 
authors rates we’ll have less of those 
long drawn-out stories which grace 
OW’s pages! I didn’t like the 2nd 
installment of “These Are My Chil- 
dren” or the “Caravan” series, al- 
though the last was an improvement. 
I do enjoy the Jones’ pics and your 
good-natured ravings. I think that 
“The Demolished Man” was the best 
stf novel of ’52. It was so readable 
that I read the 3 installments at one 
sitting. After a few more years of 
maturity, I am sure McEvoy will re- 
gret his ra.sh statement. What did you 



think of the less involved “The Lov- 
ers” by Phillip Jose Farmer? Most 
stf stories are based on Fort, notably 
E. F. Russell’s, or Korzybski’s 
“Science and Sanity,” notably A. E. 
van Vogt’s. What would be the source 
book of the future stf writers? Sur- 
prised that Lost Continents is seeing 
print in your mag; de Camp knocked 
the ground from under Shaver in 
“Lands Beyond.” 

What size should I draw my car- 
toons, if I send them to your mag? 

' 1753 East 26 Street 

Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Your editor regrets exceedingly 
that he was not present when the 1S6 
pictures were taken for the October 
cover. As for unused prints, they re- 
main in Smith’s files for possible fu- 
ture use. Didn’t read “The Lovers” 
but hear it was pretty terrific. And 
why shouldn’t we print de Camp? 
OW has always presented all sides 
fairly. — Rap. 

Larry Balint 

Congratulations on the new Other 
Worlds. You almost outdid yourself. 
That cover was great. Even better 
than the ones on Madge. The back 
cover was much better than Isist 
month. As for the stories, aren’t you 
overdoing Shaver a bit? Two serials 
without a break. You should know 
what happens when one is given too 
much of a good thing. 

Lost Continents was really inter- 
esting. Keep it up. 

Nebulosities, eh? Now all you need 
is a fanzine review and you’ll have 
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everything. How about it? 

What a punch line in Fearless 
Fergy. It threw me from the chair 
in which I was reading. 

Most people don’t seem to realize 
it, but it isn’t easy to produce a style 
of writing such as is used by T. P. 
Caravan. Let’s have more Caravan 
stories. 

3255 Golden Ave._ 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Next month we’ll have another T. 
P. Caravan story for you. As for 
overdoing anybody, we won’t. Actu- 
ally we intend to present the “story” 
and not the “author.” In line with 
that wait’ll you see our APRIL issue! 
We are actually printing 20,000 addi- 
tional words in that issue, just so we 
can bring you a 65,000 word novel 
COMPLETE.— Rap. 

Eddie West, Jr. 

I suppose it was bound to happen 
sometime. I wish it hadn’t. The vig- 
orous leaders of the anti-capitali.st 
movement have decided to move into 
science-fiction. 

Probably they have mistaken the 
open-mindedness of the average 
science-fiction reader as a symptom 
of radicalism, and are planning to 
exploit it to the full. 

How do I know all this? Well, 
this morning I received in the mail 
(personally addressed) a large four- 
page weekly called the Industrial 
Worker. (Maybe some of you did too. 

I suppose they got my name from 
one of the magazines I subscribe to.) 
In it was a review of Gravy Planet 



(from Galaxy) and a long article on 
, Science Fiction and the Worker. 
(Along with a very poor illustration 
and a run-of-the-mill item on space 
travel). 

Let me quote from the article. 
“. . . the bomb throwing, bewhiskered 
character that the capitalist press 
would have you believe makes up the 
radical movement. And we know 
that that just ain’t so.” 

It also says that we need a new 
kind of society, that “science fiction 
and the revolutionary working class 
movement have something in com- 
mon,” that labor is an exploited class, 
and that the U. S. is a semi-super- 
state. 

There was also a plea for members 
for a “labor-oriented” Workers’ 
Science Fiction Organization. 

Figure out for yourself what it 
must.be like. 

Well, now that I’m through edi- 
torializing, let’s get on more happy 
subjects, like your latest i.ssue. - 

That cover is, in my opinion, the 
best you’ve had for coloring, texture, 
and whatever else goes into a good 
painting. The back cover could be 
better. 

The stories were slightly below par, 
but still good. I especially liked L. 
Sprague de Camp’s story of Atlantis. 
The new format meets quite readily 
with my approval. 

You and I both agree that the 
flying saucers are real, but you 
haven’t said what you think they 
really are. I think that they are an 
inter-stellar observation force. 

W'hen does the Man from Tomor- 
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row say space travel for humans will 
be common? What does he say the 
flying saucers will turn out to be? 

2025 N. Flower 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

/ wouldn’t worry about the Com- 
munists breaking into science fiction. 
We just aren’t interested. As for 
throwing bombs, maybe they don’t 
read us very well, do they? Galaxy 
wouldn’t print such corn? You know 
more about flying saucers than the 
experts. I don’t agree that they are 
extra-terrestrial. They’re from here, 
no matter how the Chicago Tribune 
misquoted me lately! As for what The 
Man From Tomorrow says about 
space travel, he just hasn’t, yet ! — 
Rap. 

Will Brooke 

It seems to me that you’re unduly 
“hopped up” about the A-bomb tests. 
Here I am in Los Angeles which is 
practically ground zero compared 
with you way out there in Wisconsin 
and so far our rose bushes are in the 
pink of health. We’re having our 
usual California summer. Those tests 
are necessary for the defense of the 
U. S. A. I think you’re completely 
sincere about it, but i( you’re worried 
about the tiny bit of dust you get, 
think of the sleepless nights it must 
be giving old Joe and his cronies be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

Your new set up is terrific. I really 
like that new paper and those photo- 
dyed covers. The best news is that 
L. S. de Camp is,going to appear reg- 
ularly for the next year. I buy any 



mag in which he appears as a matter 
of form. Looks like I might even break 
down and get a sub to OW. I wouldn’t 
want to miss any installments of At- 
lantis. Is the book (Atlantis) already 
written or ire you publishing each 
chapter as it’s written? If the whole 
book is finished how about some de 
Camp fiction in the near future. 

A great disappointment to me were 
the illos for The Sun Smiths. That 
Cartier was beautiful. Why didn’t 
you let him do the whole series? 
That’s your one weak point, illos. 

I’m glad you like Mr. Neutzels 
paintings. I know him and have seen 
quite a bit of his work. He does the 
most beautiful detail work I’ve yet 
seen in stf. 

Someday, I am going to get up 
enough nerve to submit one of my 
attempts at stf to you. I guess you’ve 
got to start getting rejected sometime. 

4141 Mary Ellen A\^e. 

No. Hollywood, Calif. 

Offhand, I’d say that what old Joe 
is doing behind his iron curtain is 
giving us some sleepless nights! But 
'you know what the result of an arms 
race is—and we won’t survive such 
a result, at least not as a nation. What 
I say is that both sides are being fool- 
ish. War won’t solve anything. Yes, 
the Atlantis book is written. You can 
get a copy if you note the ad in this 
issue. We don’t think we’re quite so 
weak in illustrations ncno, and we 
KNOW we’ve got the problem licked 
for the future — watch us and see. Ai 
for rejecting you, not if it’s a really 
good story/ — Rap. 
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Ares Conto 

One of the most interesting sections 
of OW — if not the most, is “Letters.” 
It seems everybody gets his chance 
to ramble on about some article, idea, 
or other letter. I hope I get my 
chance. 

Two types of letters are becoming 
repetitious and worn out, but I hope 
there’s time to get my two cents in. 
The first topic is the Shaver mystery. 
iQuien Sabe? What’s with this left 
hook, a hangover? 

The more interesting phenomena is 
the angle on who’s mature. It seems 
to be just so much sophistry and self 
flattery. To emphasize — the subject 
is getting ripe! Why should such a 
pedantic subject crop up if it weren’t 
for feelings of persecution and degen- 
eration. But that is only half of it. 
Every literate knows what good liter- 
ature is, and that is what you per- 
sonally like to read. It is good only 
when YOU enjoy it and derive some- 
thing from it. 

There will be many who can’t see 
beyond their noses, and will reject 
science fiction as heresy to literature. 
Then there are those who taste it 
and spit, then come the toleraters, 
and then the browsing reader, and 
finally the avid fan. In between these 
classifications lie many shades, but 
generally adhere to one of them. 
Each one has a perfect and sincere 
right to choose what he calls good 
literature! But none have the right 
to deny or sneer at another’s choice. 
Those who do may safely be labeled 
as literary bigots. This class of people 
is a real and menacing threat to any 



literate generation, society, and civili- 
zation. They should not be snubbed 
—because fighting fire with fire only 
leads to a greater fire and a lot is 
destroyed. They should be cultivated 
to some point of tolerance (although 
I don’t like that word). 

The question of maturity rests only 
on the minds of those who feel im- 
mature and insecure. A man knows 
when he is mature, and reading 
science fiction or Pogo or anything 
else does not entitle you to maturity. 
It is something you earn all by your- 
self. Environment alone does not con- 
stitute maturity, and books are part 
of your environment. Maturity may 
be slightly defined as the way in 
which you live; how harmonious you 
are to your society; how you ap- 
proach new and old ideas; what your 
moral outlook is; and from what 
standard you consider maturity. 

Being bombastic or aloof when 
someone questions your actions, such 
as reading science fiction, is a sign of 
immaturity. To be mature, you have 
to act accordingly. Spite is for your 
nose. 

I am also the Editor-in-Chief of 
the Champlain College weekly news- 
paper, the Champlainer. If anyone 
cares to answer my letter please ad- 
dress it to Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

8S8-8th Ave. 

New York 19, N. Y. 

You just can’t expect a series of 
stories which ran for four years and 
even made LIFE magazine in an 
8- page feature article to just die like 
that, can you? Maybe that’s why it 
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LOST 

CONTINENTS 

"ATLANTIS" 

In History, Science 
and Literature 
By 

L. Sprague de Camp 

'De Camp seems to make good 
sense, and 1 am lost in admiration 
alike ol the catholic range of hia 
researches and the boldness and 
decision with which he handles these 
sometimes thorny and sometimes 
nebulous questions." — Prof. Garrett 
Mattingly, historian 

THE ATLANTIS BOOK 
TO END ALL 
ATLANTIS BOOKS! 

About 375 pp., inch 17 plates, four 
appendices, notes, bibliography, and 
index. Library binding. $6.00. Or- 
der from your local book store or 
from the publisher. 

Get Your Copy Today 

PRIME PRESS 

Box 2019 

Philadelphia 3, Penn. 



keeps coming up. It was the big sen- 
sation of its day. The story you are 
reading now, BEYOND THE BAR- 
RIER, may give you an idea of some 
of the elements that made Shavey 
famous. He can write, and that’s no 
mystery! — Rap. 

' Craig Sutton 

Aha! Caught you in the act! Seri- 
ously, though, Rap, your bacover 
illos are good, though that one was 
slightly outre. What I meant was, the 
idea is good. Never did like those ■ 
ads on a bacover . . . makes a maga-' 
zine seem sorta . . . well, avaricious, 
only not so strong. What you need.] 
now is a picture of something, and , 
everything will be jake. 

As to ye editorial, I find most, if-j 
not all, of yours entertaining, and; 
quite often right full of the proverbial 
food for what might pass for my 
thought. Yours are, in several ways, 
different from and better than the 
run-of-the-mill editorial. I, for one, : 
can’t stomach these deep things that 
some eds try to pass off. You keep ; 
yours in a layman’s language, yet 
there’s always something there. I ; 
just finished reading one of the best 
darn editorials ever. Your August ish. , 
No .Address : 

« 

Hope we can keep some food in [ 
those editorials! — Rap. J 
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No. 9— ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 

( Concluded from page 2 ) 
pleases them they won’t care a hoot 
if I have green hair and sleep hang- 
ing from my heels like a bat. 

The important point is whether an 
author honestly tries to give readers 
full value for their hard-earned cash 
and not what he says and does when 
he gets his fist trapped in a pickle jar. 
And it’s the gentlemen with the 35c, 



NEBULOSITIES 

( Concluded from page 145) 
even open up an iron mine at 10,000 
miles up if you could extract the iron 
from the ether that used to be so 
empty. 

Knowledge is a thing that is under- 
going constant change. What was 
“true” yesterday (actually it wasn’t, 
being only our interpretation of the 
results of our trials and errors) is not 

/ 

PERSONALS 

(Concluded from page 147) 
containing Shaver stories; first 200 
issues of Science Wonder Stories. 
Please charge what you’d like to pay. 
Mike Walker (no address given; 
phone numbers above) . . . Mint to 
good copies of mags dating back to 
’29. Mostly mint copies of Air Won- 
der, ASF, Spicy Science Fiction, 
Comet, FA, etc.; also hundreds of 
good and mint books for sale. Bob 
Troeschel, 1201 Carson St, Pitts- 



fans or non-fans but mostly the lat- 
ter, who determine whether a yarn is 
good, bad or indifferent. Not you or 
I. So all I’d like you to do is let me 
tell these important people that I do 
continually try the best I know how. 
No man can do more. No woman 
either. Eh? 

Cordially, 

Eric Frank Russell. 



“true” today. 

The safest way, it seems to us, is 
to refrain from being so cocksure 
about things. The tendency upon 
reading a book is to, close the covers, 
and there seems to be a relationship 
between closed covers and closed 
minds — once the impression is made 
alterations are difficult if not impos- 
sible. 



burgh 3, Penna . . . Wanted: AS, any 
pre ’47 issues, Jan & Nov ’47, Jan, 
July, Oct, Nov & Dec ’49. Also, sub- 
scribers to my half jokezine-half ad- 
zine, Buyem and Sellein; 5c ea. C. 
Anderson, 334 N 3 Ave, Apt C, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz . . . Would like to corres- 
pond with someone above 15 or 16 
interested in playing chess by mail. 
Also like to know if there are any stf 
clubs in this area. Jacelyn Ellsworth, 
744 Ganiota, Long Beach, Calif . . . 
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For the convenience of readers of OTHER WORLDS, we are listing here a 
number of science fiction and kindred books that can be secured directly from \ 
us; If you wish any of the following titles, address your order to OTHER 
WORLDS Book Shelf, 806 Dempster St., Evanston, 111. Only prepaid orders 
accepted. We pay postage. * 

WHO GOES THERE? (THE THING) By John W. Campbell, Jr. i 

Seven strange stories, including Blindness, a tale of Prometheus reborn, snatching ’ 
atomic energy from the sun itself; Twilight and Night, prophetic visions of the j 
future. $5.00 

THE MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON By Robert A. Heinlein 

The most amazing book of prophecy ever written. The first volume of the Future ! 
History series, spajining the years of the near future. $3 00 j 

SPACE ON MY HANDS By Frederic Brown -m 

Nine of the best stories of this well-known writer including Pi In The Sky, Nothing 9 
Sirius, Crisis, 1999, The Star Mouse. Humor as you’ll like it. $2.50 ^ 

THE WHEELS OF IF By L. Sprague de Camp : 

Meet The Cnarly Man, an immortal Neanderthal pursued by a man-crazy female : 
anthropologist: The Warrior Race, Spartan Supermen seduced on a wanton world; 
Hyperpelosity, where a strange mutation makes clothing obsolete. $3.00 . 

KINSMEN OF THE DRAGON By Stanley Mullen 

An original science-fantasy novel, never before published. Contains such chapters 
as Trail of the Wizard, Votaries of Ys, Darla of the Seagreen Eyes, The Black Tower. 

26 thrilling chapters in all. $3.50 

SIDEWISE IN TIME By Murray Leinster j 

The cream of the writings of America’s favorite fiction author, including Proxima ! 
Centauri, The Fourth Dimensional Demonstrator, and many others. $3-00 



THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH By Robert A. Heinlein 

The second volume in the Future History series, with Rhysling, The Blind Singer, 
and the adventure of the entire solar system. $3.00 
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BEYOND THESE WALLS By Rena M. Vale 

A tremendous novel of passion and conflict in the world of the future. The surprise 
"science-fiction” find of the year. (Not yet issued) 13.50 

CLOAK OF AESIR ' By John W. Campbell, Jr. 

The second gr^t collection of "Don A. Stuart" stories, including the Aejir series, 
the Machine trilogy, and the memorable Forgetfulness. $3.00 

MURDER IN MILLENNIUM VI By CUrme Gray 

Brand new original novel presenting an entirely new aspect of science-fiction writing. 

" $3.00 

THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES: 1951 By Bleiler & Dikty 

The third in this series of the best science-fiction stories of each year. Contains a 

bumper crop of 18 tales. $2.95 



STATEMENT REQUIRED BY TEIE ACT OF AUGUST 24 , 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 5, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United Stiiyes Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 

OTHER WORLDS, published monthly at Evanston. Illinois, for October 1, 1952. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing Mitor, and business managers are: 
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Business Manager; Ndne. 
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roust be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated hrm, its name and address, as well 
as that of each individual memlx-r, roust be given.) 
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When you can have it delivered tight 
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envelope; and in addition enjoy a saving 
of lOi per copy! 

Give your feet — and your 
pocketbooki — o break. 
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And lot Unde Sam do the legwork. 
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j^ENTALLY tired? Lack encrgj*? Tied by circumstances? SNAP THE 
CHAINS .THAT BIND YOU! You can. with this proved SUCCESS Plan 
And you can test it free! 

No need to stand disillusioned on the fringes of life whilst others forge 
ahead. YOU have the same equipment as they. Learn how to develop it 
efficiently, and enjoy real ttuccesa ! In a few weeks you will feci happier, 
healthier, more alert— able to grasp instantly the opportunities which you 
previously passed by. The secret of this combined mental and physical 
development is Y OGISM. Simply, naturally, it teaches you how to draw c 
inexhaustiblesupply of power within youand so revitaiizeyour wholes"'* 
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YOGISM TEACHES YOU 

• Deep relaxation, soothing away your fears 
and tensions. 

• Deep concentration, helping keep your body 
trim and strong. 

• Dynamic concentration, enabling you tO pin- 
point your mind, tackle any task. 

• Oyncmic breathing, revitalizing and rejuve- 
nating your whole system. 
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Send only 25 cents to cover cost of 
mailing and handling and the first 
lesson in this splendid course will be 
sent to you free. Read it, do what it 
says, turn frustration and failure to 
success! Don’t delay. Write NOW. 
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